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! LEHMAN, 
preter ¢ f the South, who has been filling 
number of 4 wrtant dates during her first season 
Herald Tribune wrote in part, follow 
wrk debut: “She is amusing, full of 
entertain successfully along the lines 
" (Atlantic Photo Service.) 


ANTON MAASKOFF, 
who is establishing an important reputation in Europe 
He is now on his third extensive European tournee and 
will have played more than 103 concerts between No- MRS. JOSEF HOFMANN AND ALEXANDER 
vember of last year and May, 1929. Arrangements are LAMBERT. 
now being made for another European tour for the 
season 1929-39 and which will probably include Russia 
(Photo by Fayer, Vienna) 





celebrating the birthday of the distinauished pianist and 

director of the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia, at At- 

lantie City on January 20. The question, “But where is 

Vr. Hofmann?” naturally presents itself. The birth 

day child was smiling at the couple over the shoulder of 
the photographer. (President Photo Shop.) 





VARIO CORTI, 
Htalian violinist, who 
is at present conduct 
ing a special course at 

David Mannes 
Vusic School. At the 
lose oj this course 
Vr. Corti will returns 
to Rome to tak uf 
his work at the Santa 
Cecilia fcademy 
where many pupils 


await him 








KATHERINE BACON, J.J. TIKIJIAN, 

who last season played . well known violinist and teacher of New York, who has 
the ent sonatas of Bec- recently moved to larger and more pretentious studios 
thoven and Schubert, an ‘ not far from his old location 





nounces a miscellaneous 
program, February 2, at 
3 p. m., at Town Hall, 
New York. The Funeral 
KATHERINE IVES Varch sonata by Chopin 
recently appeared at the Panhelleni will be featured. (Mish- 
ind added another success to her alread) kin photo 
compositions by Brahms 
She is under the exclu- 
Veure 


ELISABETH RETHPERG 
Vetropolitan Opera star, has an 
“absolutely perfect voice,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Frank E. Miller, of 
New York, pictured here with 
Wie. Rethberg at the microphone 
of the Audiograph, his invention 
for testing the quality of voices 
Dr. Miller has perfected the Audio 
graph after labors extending ower 
1 period of years. 
When a person sings into the 
microphone the voice vibrations 
wre transformed into light waves 
by means of a cathode ray oscillo- 
graph tube, thereby becoming vist- 
ble for study on the opal glass 
screen of the tube, to which Dr 
Miller points 
When Mime. Rethberg sang a 
scale into the microphone of the 
Audiograph, the wave form showed 
the perfect registration of the 
proper relative proportioning of 
the harmonics to the fundamental CECIL ARDEN, 
tones. from a recent portrait by Michael Loffredo, winner of 
the Gold Medal at this year’s Salon in Paris. 
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INTERNATICNAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA-—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 723 West 177th St., New York 
Corner Fort Washington Ave. 
Telephone: Wadsworth 8394 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West S6th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE MICHELSON 


ae a ited of Musical Art, 
Hier in Europe, is 
Private Crasses 
New Yor« 


IN 
Address: San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 


Member of Facult 
after 
REsUMING 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
Tae 2 SINGING 
29 West 57th St., New Your “City. Tel. Plaza 2690 


140 East 19th St., New York City. 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLinist—Conpuctor—TRACHE 

Member of American Strieg Duartet, "Available 

for Concerts. 





Symphony Orchestra. 
1769 Eastburn y len Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. C. 





MICHEL -SCIAPIRO 
InstRucTION Soro VIoLINnist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
t the 1? Acotene 1925-27 
: Susquehanna 


11 West oot &t., 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Conse for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEeciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 


Comet Ba Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many y 

Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Di 

James Huneker sa said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO gona 

Teacher of — Prominent eee 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. algar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
aneniens nie House Blidg., 1425 os N. ¥ 


Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Humboldt 1429 


Teleph >: F y 2634 and 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—: ire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MRS. YVALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 
Authorized Teacher of the 
METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Paris Diploma 
39 W. 70th Street French Language and Pronunciation 
Tel. : Endicott 5407 


French Diction for Singers 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 


Personal Address: 125 East 62nd Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: Regent 1919 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, New York 





MME. GINA Sato 


Formerly Leading rano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted agticte 
pemerity on Voice Piacin 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Stupto: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisszs and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
— he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Nei: 
vee Neidli ist 
ine ep Ane Cone RTS 
ion nstruction: Voice, Piano, Or; Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festiva. 
of Harrisburg, Pa 
58 West 55th Street, New 


Studio: York 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Stncinc at Her 
IDENCE 
172 Brewster R N York 
Use Hattedsie Station)” © 
elephone Scarsdale 1178 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone’ Circie 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 


MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 
105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, aa UeroR VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTO 
Conductor [steno Syphon y Club 
First American School f ete Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 


a BASSI 
prone with Montreal Opera Com 
oice placing, ¥, hg oo 
Five years 
GRAND OPERA AND MCONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
erms reasonable 
Studie: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 West 
New York. Tel.: Cinsle aint 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 


F wemerly. 4 





F. W. Ruesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St., Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 ae! 40th St., 
Tel, Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Si 

nage Teacher f for Met. ‘ieee Co.) 

“A Maker Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both dome and individual instruction. 

253 Madison Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 6781 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 


York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Herwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coach—AccomPani8t—OrcAnist 
Piano Students Accept 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susqueh 3135 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cot Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Piano-Class Normal Conference each month 
Teachers available for Summer Camps 
65 West 56th St., New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metr — oO House Studios, i425 Broadway, 
New hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, Style 
and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srup1os: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue tive 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvar 
VOICE POM 

ARTHUR R. HART. 
61 a 4 Rog 3 
elephone: Granecey 1717 


Choir 
CTION : 
*, Assistant 
ew York 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teach ing and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 a 104 St., A 2 New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Comp isted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose pr Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC)) cavin istrrure oF music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Sea Incorporated 1 
Under the University. Pd the “state cy New Y. RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


1 Aly branches of muse icing to Teacher? SenieVOUST, FRARMCKE CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


: ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


K A R a J O R N Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
Gini an aa ye dy Oe the Metropolitan Opera Co. “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 


























Ohe Cleheland Justitute of ()usic 
Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees Cincinnati Conservatory o Music 


OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC mebaneharte 
Founded 1867 


i perie ofessional careers 
mer meee pen ee eee subject AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


I b h f si Faculty of nationally known artists ° y ® 
Prteate eae end for enalogus euttining courses, fees ond Gerailery oates Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


2827 Euclid Avenue a eS ey ee Cleveland, Ohio Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 


Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 
1892 ITHACA 1929 ESTABLISHED 1857 BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 


2 Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 


a & AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


PEABODY Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


CONSERVATORY John J. Hattstaedt, President : 
GRANBERRY OTTO ORTMANN, Director Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


K Hatt, » Mes. 

PIANO SCHOOL BALTIMORE, MD. IMBALL Haut, Cuicaco, It 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING Ths diet aad coon 1 

Practical Training Course 4 Teachers. in the Country Circulars Mailed 


So TE Sara afr COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Bing hamton Institute Four-Year courses in Pine Vale Poa ng Anton SS and Public School Music 


OBERLIN l Mod Fi ding A Aves Bachelor of ,Mesie 1. * 

lern equipment. ive pipe-organs. jormitory for women music students. easonable tuition rat 
Conservatory of Music of Musica Art " For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. ¥ , rates 
All courses lead to degree FRANCIS FRANK 


d Il t Dormitories Directors 
ne ented end yen equipment ee 


P. H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Obie Address Secretary, Bingumten Inatite of Music | PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Sen Bullding, Binghamem, N. ¥. COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC aoe a a training, sight 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according to the Ward 

CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING a 
Address The Secretary, CaTHEpRAL 1334 Violin Re ere, oo 


— LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


~m O44 FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC “BLANCHE MARCHES! === 








































































































Maintained by the University Musical Society ny x 






































Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
OF THE SPECIAL -ANN UNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 
WAS Se La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Apply Secretary Above Address 
Ear V. Moore, Musical Director 120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
NORMAL COURSE 
Piano and Coaching of Singers Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A school for serious 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC *"""25) oroporp aver 
509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. Telephone: Gaspee 0997 Composer-Planist Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Gpectattatng In 
| EF F CONSERVATORY PASQUALE AMATO 
ea oO oca! epartmen 
SON OF MUSIC ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET Head of Violin Department 
PHI 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC |)" 
Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 
HILADELPHIA, PA. EDNA PHILLIPS 





























Juurus Leerson, Director, Head of Piano Department For Information Apply to Secretary Harp Department 
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; TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
: corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
f GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott S654 


VOICE 
CULTURE 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joc music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Plaza 6800 




















851-52 cageses HALL, N. Y. C. 


Circle 1 


BR IKYZER inatsithe 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


o SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


/ LEONE 


ITONE—Concert and O 
ita 2811 Betabrook 





Concert, Oratorie, Opere 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
eat yen —, Ine. 





3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 


COENRAAD V. BOS 








ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ais 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 25 W. 
N. Y. 











Mgt. Haensel & Jones 


51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Circle 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Musical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


: WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








Teen 
SINGING 





COACH 


ACCOM- 
PANIST 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
ew York City 
10324 Circle 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 
Address: 1515 Grand Concourse, New York 
Telephone: 2407 Davenport 








MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 


VIOLIN oy A CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8ist St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Opera Society of 
Van Dyck Studios “939 so might — Tel. Columbus Mati 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 














Circle 0116 


Studio 522 
Telephone { Cath, 1560 


Steinway Hall, New York 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as a Volce Builder, Voice 


Repairer and Coach.’’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel M Cineinnati, Obio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONAGHIE 


TUDIOS OF MUS 
Voice and Plane Browneville, Texas 
Miss MacConache is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Mét.: Avsert W. Meurse, 113 W. 57th St., New York 

















WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


EACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND on eee 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. ¥ Phone; 10021 River 





“ Spring Is po “Joyous a “Bubbles” 
id Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
R I 


INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cum HAMMANN 


Philadelphia 





PIA 
1616 Chestnut Street 


wax MO WE ,', 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


Hotel Royal, 535 West 112th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Cathedral 7570 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


BARONESS OLGA VON TURK ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
12th Floor, Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— === Pianist ——— 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Heensel & Jon Steinway Hall, 113 West 52 St.,N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY in HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 rename | Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Addre 144 E 750th St. 


$s: 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 






































ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine Arts Building go, Kil. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF B oe VOICE 
Columbia School “ 
os Wabash Ave., Chicago 


KRAFT 
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Opening, of the Scala Commemorates 
Toseanini's Thirteenth Jubilee 


Enthusiasm Runs Riot—Royal Opera in Rome Also Opens in a Blaze of Glory—First Performance 
in Rome of Alfano’s Resurezzione—New Alterations to Theater 
Improve Acoustics 


MILAN.—The crowds that attended the opening of the 
Scala this season made it one of the most imposing specta- 
cles ever witnessed here. For besides being the first night, 
it was also the thirtieth anniversary of Toscanini’s connec- 
tion with the theater, and the general enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. In fact, excitement and emotion ran so high that 
the performance of Die Meistersinger, which was chosen 
in memory of Toscanini’s first public appearance within 
these walls, was not quite up to its usual mark—but every- 
one understood and nobody cared. A little more composed 
than the rest, perhaps, was Marcel Journet, whose sixty-odd 
years have given him an unassailable poise. His glorious 
portrayal of Hans Sachs is something to be wondered at. 

The great Arturo’s appearance was hailed with a storm 
of applause that rose and fell again and again, so that it was 
fully ten minutes before the opera could start. The delay 
brought to mind the occasion of Toscanini’s debut as a con- 
ductor, when he quelled an audience which had become 
riotous for quite different reasons. 

It was in Rio de Janeiro, when he was playing cello in 
the opera orchestra under Leopold de Miguez. The season 
was opening with Aida, and although the orchestral players 
knew how weak de Miguez was as a conductor, they did 
their best to carry on. But that best was not good enough 
for the audience. First there was a whistle, then came 
shouts, then a riot. The conductor had to retire, and the 
substitutes, one after the other, were begged to take com- 
mand, but the storm in the theater was terrifying and they 
had not thé courage. Finally, someone thought of Toscanini, 
and before he quite realized it he found himself in front of 
the conductor’s desk, baton in hand and looking like resolu- 
tion personified. 

Genius CoNQUERS 

He closed the score and with a swift look to right and 
left (how well we know that expression, eyes gleaming, jaw 
set) the baton was raised and the opera commenced. We 
can imagine the scene, the people’s surprise, curiosity, and 
doubting consent. He was such a boy. But the genius 
within was already burning. With each succeeding act ap- 
plause waxed louder and the evening finished in a pande- 
monium .of delight. Then, as now, he had conducted the 
entire opera from memory. And never in all his triumphant 
career, has there been an open score before him. During 
that season in Rio, he conducted eighteen operas, and on 
the “Serata d’onore” he was inundated with gifts, including 
one from the great Dom Pedro. 

Upon his arrival at the Scala, Toscanini immediately set 
about forming a permanent chorus, and, in the interests of 
art, prohibited encores. The people, unused to such tyranny, 
sometimes became bellicose, and once real danger seeied to 
threaten. Ar angry mob gathered about him, and he would 
certainly have come to harm if a chief of the dreaded 
Mafia, now abolished, had not risen from seemingly no- 
where, and with a shouted command and fierce gesture or- 
dered silence in a manner that none dared oppose. Next 
day a manifesto appeared, “In the interests of art and order, 
repeats are prohibited.” All went well until a night in 
March, 1903, when the public absolutely demanded an encore 
of tenor Zenatello’s E’scherzo od é follia. There was a 
greater riot than before. Toscanini flung his baton away, 
and disappeared. Next morning he was on his way to 
Buenos Ayres, thus expressing his determination to be 
obeyed. 

FipELity To IDEALS 

His fidelity to his ideals is still proved at every turn. In 
the political crisis of 1919 he stood shoulder to shoulder 
with his statesman friend, Mussolini, and although he was 
and still is a faithful Fascist, he nevertheless will not allow 
the Giovinezza to be heard in the Scala. In fact the ten- 
dency toward musical chauvinism leaves him untouched ; 
there are many Italian composers whose works he will not 
perform. For him music must stand on its own merits. If 
he will not spare others, however, he will not spare himself, 
either. Although he started out to be a composer and had 
several works of the cello published, he soon recognized 
that he had little creative talent and gave up composition. 
Nor will he let his abundant temperament interfere with 
work. When duty calls personal inclinations are forgotten. 

Public appreciation of the maestro’s high qualities was 
amply manifested at the reception given him at his home on 
the afternoon of December 26. The ceremony was held under 
the presidency of the Podesta, the Hon. De Capitani. High 
functionaries from all parts of the kingdom were present, 
and messages were received from all over the world. Tos- 
canini was presented with an album containing signatures 
and messages from countless admirers, to which were added 
other gifts and keepsakes from D’Annunzio, Mussolini, the 
Count of Torino, the Duke of Aosta and the Duke of Ber- 
gamo. The societies and notabilities who took part are too 
numerous to receive individual mention, but it may safely 
be said that no single society of importance, musical and 
otherwise, was unrepresented. 

At the opera, there were present, among others, the Duke 
and Duchess of Pistoia; the Duke of Bergamo; Prince 
Conrad of Bavaria with his consort; Princess Bona of 
Savoia; the Princess Maria Adelaide; the representatives 
of the Government. After every act the calls increased in 
number, until they could no longer be counted. After the 


performance, in the extensive buffet upstairs, hundreds of 
people, with the usual innumerable officials of the city, gath- 
ered to meet the Maestro once more. 
A Fine New Eva 

Before leaving the subject, a word must be said about the 
beautiful and vivid performance of Eva by Mafalda Favero. 
It was her debut in the part, and for that reason it was not 
always as frank and spontaneous as it might otherwise have 
been. In fact, the second performance, a few days later, 
proved this failing to be but momentary. Remarkable 
purity of intonation is one of the most appealing qualities of 
her singing, and another is her altogether charming voice. 
Pertile, well known to the readers of these columns, needs 
no introduction. He gave a magnificent performance of 

(Continued on page 12) 


Program Announced for 


the I. S. C. M. Festival 


Lonpon.—The full program of the next festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary Music has now 
been issued. The festival, which is taking place in Geneva 
from April 11-14, will consist of a choral concert, two 
orchestral and two chamber music concerts that will be 
arranged as follows: Thursday, April 11, (8.30 P. M.): 
Max Butting (Berlin), Third Symphony, op. 34; Henriette 
Bosmans (Holland), Concertino for piano and orchestra; 
Marcel Delannoy (|Paris), Le Fou de la Dame-Chanson de 
Geste; Frank Martin (Geneva), Rythmes. April 12, (8.30 
P. M.): Alexander Jemnitz (Budapest), Serenade for vio- 
lin, viola and cello, op. 24; Manuel Rosenthal (Paris), Son- 
atina for 2 violins and piano; Berthold Goldschmidt (Darm- 
stadt), Sonata for piano, op. 10; Maurice Delage (Paris), 
Seven Hai-Kais for voice and small orchestra; Jerzy Fitel- 
berg (Poland), Second String Quartet. April 13, (8.30 
P. M.): R. Vaughan Williams (London), Flos Campi, for 
viola solo, small chorus and small orchestra; Johannes 
Miiller (Dresden), Concerto for piano and chamber orches- 
tra; Emmy Heil-Frensel-Wegener (Holland), Dance for 
clarinet and orchestra; Roger Sessions (U. S. A.), Sym- 
phony in E minor. April 14, (11 A. M.): Julius Schloss 
(Vienna), String quartet in one long movement; John 
Ireland (London), Sonatina for piano; Nicolas Nabokoff 
(Paris), Chants ala Vierge Marie; Viktor Ullmann 
(Prague), Five Variations and a Double Fugue on a small 
piano piece by Arnold Schénberg, for piano; Erwin Schul- 


hoff (Prague), sonata for violin and piano. April 14, (4.30 
P. M.): Choral Concert, Krsto Odak (Zagreb), Madrigal; 
Karl Marx (Munich), Motet, Werkleute Sind Wir, for 
eight-voiced chorus, op. 6; Leos Janacek (Prague), Solemn 
Mass for soloists, chorus and orchestra (if Prague can 
send singers). The jury consists of Ernest Ansermet, 
Willem Pijper, Maurice Ravel, Bozidar Sirola and Heinz 
Tiessen. M.S. 


Romeo sie Juliet 


Ends Chicago Season 


Performance Also Marks Last Appearance of Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in Auditorium—Don 
Pasquale Has Brilliant Premiere 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, JANUARY 20 (MATINEE) 

Cuicaco.—The suburban special, as the Sunday matinees 
are called by the Chicago Civic Opera management, was 
devoted to a repetition of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. 

PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, JANUARY 21 

Pelleas and Melisande had another performance with the 
same admirable cast, which included Mary Garden, Maria 
Claessens, Helen Freund, Jose Mojica, Vanni-Marcoux, 
Alexander Kipnis and Antonio Nicolich, with Giorgio Po- 
lacco at the conductor’s desk. 

Don PASQUALE, JANUARY 

They are doing things well this week at the opera—pro- 
bably to make us regret the end of the season, which will 
have come to a close by the time these lines see cold print. 
The first performance of Don Pasquale, given as the last 
performance for the subscribers, brought forth a cast of 
singers who can also classify as conedians of the first order. 

Reviewing the performance in the order in which the art- 
ists were cast, brings in first line Vittorio Trevisan, who 
appeared as Don Pasquale. His portrayal is not a new ac- 
quaintance, but the great baritone-buffo has discovered in it 
so many new details as to make it practically a creation all 
its own. Trevisan has long been recognized as the perfect 
comedian of the lyric stage. In his various roles he has 
brought the full gamut of his art into play and his acting 
is always diversified. Even his hands and arms, as well as 
his feet and legs seem to speak. His Don Pasquale is a 
masterpiece. The limbs seem hardly able to support the 
heavy body of the old bachelor. Here and there a spark of 
youth flashes, which so fatigues the veteran that the hand 
quickly seek a point of support—somewhere fer Don Pas- 
quale to rest his weary bones. The mind is willing but the 
body is weak, and all through the opera this was the theme 
on which Trevisan built his personage. Funny to the ex- 
treme was his ardor towards Norina (Salvi). Tragic was 
his gloom and impotent was his temper. With such a fine 
Don Pasquale the performance could not but cause a riot of 
laughter, especially as the other principles caught the note 
of merriment. 

Giacomo Rimini is, on and off the stage, a witty fellow 
and the gifted baritone loves to depict the fun he gets out of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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What Samuel Insull Has Done for Chicazo 


With the performance of Romeo and Juliet on Saturday 
evening last, the famous old Auditorium Theatre in Chi- 
cago, the scene of so many artistic triumphs, closed its 
doors, operatically at least, forever, and the next season will 
find the Chicago Civic Opera Company in its palatial home 
on Wacker Drive. 

So much has been said and written anent the new struc- 
ture that it is unnecessary at this time to go into further 
detail, save to say that it will be the last word in equipment, 
in economic adjustment, and in luxurious appointment. In a 
word, the future home of opera will mark a new era in the 
history of the commercial buildings of Chicago, and this 
transition has been brought about by the “Power Behind 
the Throne,” Samuel Insull, who has relegated himself to 
the background, while he has generously bestowed the 
honors upon his associates. 

Mr. Insull took up the burden of the yearly operatic 
deficit, when Harold McCormick and Mrs. Rockefeller 
McCormick let it fall from their shoulders, and applied 
the same business principles to the Chicago opera organiza- 
tion that he has to his commercial projects, with the result 
that at last the guarantors, who for some time have patiently 
carried the burden of the imposing sum necessary for the 
maintenance of grand opera, see a light. 

Given a few years, for the Wacker Drive structure to 
find itself, it will not only be self supporting, but will “hold 
the bag,” as it were, for the annual deficit as well. That is 
the dream of Samuel Insull, the silent Colossus, and the 
goal towards which he has been working. 

Not only has he brought about this permanent home for 
the Chicago Opera, but it is also owing to Mr. Insull that 
American singers have been granted such unusual oppor- 
tunities. Over fifty per cent of the principals in the Chicago 
Civic Opera organization today are Americans, and be it 
said, to vindicate his judgement, that they have made good. 
The season just ended has been the best from the point of 
season subscriptions and attendance which the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company has experienced up to date. He has fos- 
tered and encouraged home talent to an extent unknown in 
the history of operatic achievement, and now he has gone 
one step farther in pursuit of this ideal. 

In association with Stanley Field, Ernest Graham, Louis 
Kuppenheimer and Edward Swift, he has founded the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera European Scholarships, which will make it 


possible for talented vocal students with a flair for opera 
to realize their ambition; namely, to receive the benefit of 
study abroad, and later, an opportunity to appear with Euro 
pean companies, in order that they may acquire the technical 
education necessary for success. This is only the first step 
towards establishing an opera school which will enable 
American singers to fit themselves for an operatic career. 
It is an important step, however, and one whose benefits 
will be far reaching. 


Photo © Samuel Insull 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


How TO SUCCEED IN SINGING 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


(This is the last ‘installment of excerpts from Mr. Buzsi-Peccia’s book, How to Succeed in Singing. 
appeared in the January 10 and 17 issues of The Musical Courier. 
Theodore Presser Co. 


Tue Itravian Diction 

The Italian language is spoken by every Italian, in the 
nasal cavity, without the least preoccupation or thought of 
direction and without any effort to support the voice in that 
place. Each one of the five vowels—A, E, I, O, U—s 
emitted with a very slight modification of shape in passing 
from one to the other.’ Consequently, the consonants that 
are to be connected with the vowels reach the same place. 
The articulation of the consonants is performed by the lips 
and tongue in such a way that the sound is helped to go in 
front, leaving the lower part of the mouth (the jaw) entirely 
free and relaxed, which is one of the greatest advantages a 
singer can have. It gives freedom of tone production, ex- 
pression, and makes the diction more easy and effective. In 
this way the singer gets the maximum effect with the mini- 
mum effort. 

American student has difficulty in carrying the voice 
to che front, on account of his nasal or guttural way of 
speaking, -bad habits in articulation of consonants and mum- 
bling of vowels. 

Vowels in English are not in the mask. They are not 
clean, pure, steady vowels, but mixed vowels. The passage 
from one vowel to another requires much more motion of 
chin and lips than the Italian vowels. The voice always has 
the tendency to fali back and to keep it in front requires 
more intensity of breath support and muscular tension. 

The stiff jaw is one of the principal troubles among Amer- 
ican pupils, a trouble which causes many other inconveniences 
in singing. Stiffening the jaw prevents freedom of breath 
control (the gradual action of the breath, increasing, relax- 
ing and shading the tone). In some cases the breath gets 
away and is exhausted after a few tones, and then the voice 
must depend upon muscular effort for support. Again, in 
the effort of holding a tone, the stiff jaw interferes with the 
action of the breath in such a way that the singer suffers 
from diaphragmatic contraction (sometimes very painfully), 
having a feeling of emptiness while he still has plenty of 
breath. 

From all this it is easy to understand that to correct these 
faults and to put the American on the same footing as the 
Italian pupil, one must start in a different way to reach the 
point. The Italian A is different from the English A, and 
so is the O, which the English form by pulling out the lips, 
while the Italian only rounds his mouth. The English have 
not the dark Italian E, in their language; they have an open 
E, which is very far back. E is either guttural or too nasal. 
It gives a nasal tone that some pupils confound with the 
voice in the nasal cavity; but the two are entirely different 
things. However, these troubles, which seem so numerous, 
can be corrected easily by intelligent, systematic, technical 
and artistic training. 

The Italian vowels are five: (i e.), A, 
E, like ai in pain; I, like i—in machine : 
U, like oo—in tool; short U, like u in 


like a in Fa-ther; 
O, like o—in old; 
full. 


Correct AND INCORRECT PLACEMENT OF VowWELS 


Mouth and oral passages opened, (not too widely) tongue 
flat at the bottom of the oral cavity. Avoid making the 
cavity too open or drawing the tongue too far back. Avoid 
stiffness in the tongue. 
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Mouth open as when smiling naturally; tongue arched. 
There are two sounds of E —closed and open. Try not to 
keep it too tight “in the mask.” Avoid muscle tightness. 

Mouth a little more closed than in No. 5, by raising the chin ; 
tongue more arched than in E, avoid making it too close, 


The other chapters 
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too tight, too much on the teeth, or too far back on the palate. 
In the lower tone, lips a little pushed out. 


CORRECT 


One can form a broad O on the mask (nasal cavity) with- 
out the cooperation of the lips, the lips forming nearly a 
circular opening. There are two sounds of O—close and 
open: Roman (close), Donna (open). 


Lips closer than in O but not too close, not too dark (ex- 
cept in the French u) avoid giving a falsetto resonance. 
ARTICULATION OF CONSONANTS 
The articulation of consonants in Italian is very distinct 
and brings the voice in front, owing to the fact that the 
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action of tongue and lips is not disturbed by any unnecessary 
work of the jaw. 

Great attention must be given to the motion of the jaw— 
in emitting the consonant M. One must make sure that the 
lips are not separated by the lowering of the jaw; but the 
jaw must have a slight motion from the articulation of the 
lips. This is very important, because the over- moving or 
wrong holding of the jaw is one thing that causes a great 
deal of trouble and sometimes a most serious one in diction 
and tone production as well. 

The jaw is one of the most rebellious organs to subdue in 
its action and to bring to a natural relaxation while singing. 
A stiff jaw causes all sorts of trouble 


Karl Krueger Conducts Program 
of Modern Works 


Seattle Symphony Players at Their Best and Audience 
Most Enthusiastic 


SeatrLe, Wasu.--The fifth metropolitan concert pro- 
gram of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra which was ex- 
pected to go into the records as one of the splendid pro- 
grams of the Symphony’s season, turned out to be one of 
the high-lights of the series. This program was no “usual” 
one. Indeed, as has often been observed in these columns, 
Conductor Karl Krueger does excel in his understanding 
and interpretations of the modern symphonic compositions. 

The outstanding and finest piece of work of the evening 
was done in the Rustic Wedding Symphony of Goldmark. 
Particularly in the second and third movements, the Sere- 
nade and Bridal Song, did Mr. Krueger display his keen 
sense of rhythmic nuance and delicacy of tonal colorings. 
The variations of the first movement were interesting from 
the first note, and the dance at the conclusion was delight- 
ful and captivating in its interpretation. 

Preceding the Goldmark, the Mozart Masonic Funeral 
Music was majestically rendered as a tribute to the memory 
of A. B. Stewart, one of Seattle’s most prominent citizens, 
in whose recent passing the city, and the Symphony, in 
particular, has lost a great friend. 

Quite the thrilling episode of the evening’s concert was 
the performance of Dukas’ The Sorceror’s Apprentice, 
which was given with vivid imagination, describing so real- 
istically the events in this story. In this work especially 
were noted the colorings so delicately effective, brought out 
in such a refined and yet satisfying way. Mr. Krueger and 
his interpretations are refinement in themselves. 

The rollicking Academic Overture of Brahms was chosen 
for the concluding number of the evening. In this work 
all the spirit of the college life is depicted, and it was in 
keeping with the remainder of the program. 


Notes 


The Christmas popular concert at the Civic Auditorium 
demonstrated Mr. Krueger’s popularity and also his ability 
in doing something different and remarkable. How often 
(if ever) does a symphony conductor get his audience into 
playing a real part in the musical performance of a pro- 
gram? Yet that is just what Mr. Krueger did. With the 
auditorium filled to the last row in the gallery, there was 
a mighty enthusiasm and fervor in the singing (by the 
audience) of a number of Christmas carols, with orchestra. 

The Temple Chorus, under the direction of Graham 
Morgan, sang a number of Christmas Carols. The Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Suite, Christmas Eve, and the Tschaikowsky 
Nutcracker Suite were the orchestra’s offerings, while 
Emily Bentley Dow, talented young violinist from the 
Davenport-Engberg Violin School, played the Saint-Saens 
Rondo Capriccioso and the Sarasate Ziegeunerweisen. 


A Be 


Enesco Sails for America 


Georges Enesco, composer-violinist, left Paris on January 
23 for his fifth season in this country. Before sailing he was 
heard with the Colonne Orchestra in Paris, conducting Mo- 
zart’s seventh concerto and his own Second Suite; he also 
gave his annual recital in the Salle Gaveau, Paris, and made 
a tour of the French provinces. 

Mr. Enesco’s Second Suite was recently given a success- 
ful first performance in Berlin by the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Ernest Kunwald. This 
recalled the occasion several years ago when Mr. Enesco 
conducted the Berlin Symphony in the first performance of 
his two rhapsodies, of which Dr. Kunwald later wrote that 
he was held spellbound from the beginning by the music, 
that Enesco has a feeling for orchestral effects. “One feels 
that he is not instrumenting,” said the Berlin conductor, “but 
that he creates out of the orchestra—out of the very hearts 
of his men.” 





Present Day Russian Music 


By Raissa Eshman London 


Despite the trying years which Russia went through be- 
cause of war and revolution, her musical art continued to 
develop vigorously, judging both from the point of view of 
her creative evolution and from that of her technic. 

The sudden break that was made in the evolution of music 
by the Russian composer, Moussorgsky, who is commonly 
agreed upon as being the founder of the modernistic move- 
ment in that given art, brought to life in Russia a series of 
followers. In order to realize the unconquerable vitality of 
Russian musical creative ability it is enough to mention 
names like Trokofieff, Lurié, ShtsherCatshoff, Shostakowitsh, 
Alexandroff, Deshewow, Tjulin Krajn, etc., who worked 
primarily in the years of war and revolution. 

It is remarkable that Russian music, which through Mous- 
sorgsky had said the first revolutionary word and which had 
made in his Boris Godunoff the first revolutionary act, had 
not abruptly turned away from the classical music of which 
Glazounoff is Russia’s most ardent representative in recent 
time, (Steinberg, Tschernoff, Kalafatti also), just as Mous- 
sorgsky’s followers in other countries (for instance De- 
bussy, Schoenberg, etc.) have tried to do. 

Even those Russian composers who live and work in 
foreign countries (as Stravinsky for instance who tried to 
abandon entirely the traditions of classical music) were 


very soon forced to return to classicism, which is the inex- 
haustible source of musical expressions of the feelings of 
the human heart. 

In general, one could say that the new Russian music 
represents a harmonious combination of classical forms and 
modernistic tendencies. I see here a resemblance to the 
newest aspirations of American musical thought. In the 
tendency of the Russian and American creators not to sever 
the bond of the present with the past I see the foundation 
of their sound and prolific success. 


Piano technic in Russia also progresses. We had in Rus- 
sia, (as it was all over) two schools of piano technic. Ac- 
cording to one—the basis of piano technic must be the 
normal anatomico-physiological correlation of the different 
parts of the hand, shoulderblade and so on. Others main- 
tain to the contrary—that the demands for flawless musical 
expressiveness must subordinate and modify the anatomico- 
physiological correlation of the parts of the executive ap- 
paratus. 

One is glad to notice that the representatives of these 
two opposed tendencies became reconciled and have gone 
hand in hand in order to work out a piano technic which 
should be acceptable to all. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Edinburgh's Musical Culture 
Second Only to That of London 


High Artistic Level of Recitals Induced by Severe and Intelligent Criticism—Donald Tovey’s 
Fine Orchestral Concerts—Szigeti, Fachiri and Iturbi Heard—Six Opera 
Companies Serve Edinburgh 


EpINBURGH.—The musical season in Scotland is of six 
months’ duration, and under normal circumstances it lasts 
from October to April. It does occasionally happen that, 
for some reason or other, a few stray events overlap these 
dates, but the organizers, in allowing them to do. so, take 
unusual risk, and it is seldom that the established and experi- 
enced concert agencies are so incautious. The “fixed»series 
of concerts, which constitute the general structure upon 
which the musical season s built, include three that are 
common to both Edinburgh and Glasgow—namely the Inter- 
national Celebrity, the Max Mossel and the Scottish Orches- 
tral Concerts (the last named called in Edinburgh the Pater- 
son Orchestral Concerts and in Glasgow the Choral and 
Orchestral Society Concerts.) 

It is interesting to ‘recall that the first two series 
originated as old-fashioned ballad concerts, but as the gen- 
eral public has become musically more educated, the con- 
certs have changed their character, so that now they are 
composed of what is best in musical art, with still a sprink- 
ling of works for more popular consumption. 

One or Evurope’s LEADING ORCHESTRAS 


The Scottish Orchestra is now one of the leading instru- 
mental bodies in Europe. It has been in existence for about 
forty years and, at various times during that period, it has 
been conducted by such eminent musicians as Sir George 
Henschel, Sir Frederick Cowen, William Kes, Max Bruch, 
Emil Mlynarski and Sir Landon Ronald. At present, the 
system of having a regular conductor has been abandoned, 
and each season the work of the orchestra is directed by 
three or four guest conductors. This year, it has so far 
been conducted by Vladimir Golschmann, who is to be 
succeeded by Albert van Raalte, of American, and Albert 
Coates, the distinguished Anglo-Russian. The system of 
guest conductors is very popular with both the subscribers 
and the patrons of these concerts, but whether it conduces 
to better artistic results or to the greater efficiency of the 
orchestra is more than doubtful. The average programs 
of the concerts contain a judicious mixture of the classical 
and fairly modern schools, with perhaps a couple of concerts 
devoted entirely to the compositions of Wagner and Bee- 
thoven, respectively. There is generally a soloist at each 
and, during the present season, we have heard among the 
violinists Joseph Szigeti and Adila Fachiri, and among the 
pianists José Iturbi, Boris Golschmann and John Petrie 
Dunn. 

Tovey’s SCHUBERT TRIBUTE 

There is a second series of orchestral concerts given 
annually in Edinburgh by the Reid Symphony Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Professor Donald Francis Tovey, 
the present incumbent of the Reid Chair of Music in the 
University. This series consists of eight concerts spread 
over the entire season. The Schubert Centenary program, 
given on November 15, included the overture to Die Wieber- 
verschwérung; the C major Symphony; the ballet and 
entr’actes from Rosamunde and the Wanderer Fantasy. The 
first two works had never been heard in Scotland. : 

Professor Tovey is also responsible for the University 
Historical Concerts, an annual series of five, which were 
inaugurated by his predecessor, the late Professor Niecks, 
many years ago. Since they were taken over by Tovey, 
these concerts have been devoted chiefly to chamber music, 
and their value from a musicological point of view, is ines- 
timable. Moreover it is greatly enhanced by the inclusion 
of many works which are corelative to those immediately 
under consideration, and by Tovey’s explanatory and illumi- 
nating running commentary. 

Famous Cuorav SINGING 

Scotland has always been famed for its choral singing, 
and there is scarcely a city, town or village in_the land 
which does not possess its “Choral Union.” In Edinburgh 
alone there are at least three bodies that are of Choral 
Union proportions, as well as innumerable choirs of smaller 
dimensions, though hardly of inferior attainments, and they 
are all doing work of admirable quality. The Messiah, 
The Creatior. and Elijah are all performed at least once a 
year, while this season Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang and Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D are having notable performances. 

But one choir in particular, hailing from the West, de- 
serves more than a mere passing notice. It is the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir, a body which, during the past quarter of a 
century, has placed the art of choral singing upon a plane 
such as has probably never been surpassed. At their only 
concert so far in Edinburgh this season, they gave remark- 
able performances of old psalm tunes. ae : 

There is probably no city in Great Britain, outside of 
London, in which the art of criticism has reached so high 
a plane as it has done in Edinburgh. It was in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh that, for many years, Professor George 
Saintsbury dealt specially with the Art of Criticism as the 
principal part of his honors English course, and his lectures 
on this subject, combined with certain lectures in the _his- 
tory department of the same institution, raised the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh to the position of being the greatest 
school of criticism in Europe at that period. Tt is not_sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that the recitals given in Edin- 
burgh are on a higher musical niveau than in any other 
city of the British Isles, again of course, excepting London, 
for a very high value is placed upon the good opinion of 
the Edinburgh press and public. This season the recitals 
have not, in point of numbers, been quite up to the average 
of the immediately preceding years, but in point of excel- 
lence there is a steady crescendo and what, to the musical 
critic, used to be largely a weariness of the flesh, is no 
longer so except upon the rarest of occasions. 

- An Operatic CONSCIOUSNESS 


Another important branch of Scotland’s musical life is 
opera, both of the light and the grand varieties, and this 
form of music alone can be successfully given outside the 


regular musical season. So far as grand opera is con- 
cerned, Scotland is admirably served. There are three tour- 
ing companies which pay periodical visits to the chief cities 
and towns of the country. First, we have the British Na- 
tional Opera Company which visits Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and sometimes Dundee in the autumn. Its ap- 
pearance this season was notable on account of excellent 
revivals of Massenet’s Manon and Verdi’s Falstaff. The 
Carl Rosa Company pays its annual visit in the spring, 
and it also seldom appears without producing some new 
work or reviving an old one. Recent outstanding revivals 
are those of Donizetti’s Don Pasquale and Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville. The third one, the O’Mara Opera Company— 
confines its activities at present, to the smaller provincial 
towns in which it is doing splendid work. 

But it is not entirely upon the professional touring com- 
panies that Scotland is dependent for its opera. Throughout 
the country there is an operatic consciousness, if one may 
use such a term, that is unsurpassed by any other district 
in Britain. In Edinburgh there are no fewer than three 
grand opera societies, each doing work that is well up to 
the professional plane, and there are as many more in Glas- 
gow. The pioneer amongst these companies, and the chief 
of them in point of general efficiency, is the Edinburgh 
Opera Company which, since its foundation in 1920, has 
produced seventeen operas, practically all of which rank 
amongst the world’s best productions in that genre. Next 
April this company will again make history by producing 
for the first time on any stage, Donald Tovey’s The Bride 
of Dionysus. They will also give La Bohéme, I Pagliacci 
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and Gluck’s Orpheo, with Joseph Hislop, who will make his 
first operatic appearance in Scotland in the two first works. 
Besides this there are the Edinburgh Grand Opera Society. 
which is giving Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba this year, 
and another organization producing Mozart's Entfiithrung. 
Comic Opera vs. CHARITY 

There are quite as many companies existing for the 
production of comic opera as for grand opera, and their 
efforts are generally devoted to the aiding of local charities. 
During the periods of their respective existences they have 
been the means of adding many thousands of pounds to the 
revenues of these humanitarian institutions. In Scotland 
there is also an active and ambitious coterie of composers 
who are producing work of a definitely national character, 
but that is another story. WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


Rameau Edition Bequeathed to Fontainebleau 
Library 

The late Jacques Durand, head of the well known Paris 
music house of that name, included in his library a special 
deluxe edition of the works of Rameau, with photographic 
plates of the original manuscripts, engravings of the com- 
poser, and various interesting documents connected with 
the composer’s life and achievements, all of which he re- 
quested in his will that Mme. Durand give to the library 
of the Fontainebleau Conservatoire. Last August, two days 
before he died, Mr. Durand attended a revival of the Rameau 
opera, Castor and Pollux, which was given by students of 
the American School of Music at Fontainebleau. This 
performance was said to be the second presentation of this 
work during the last seventy years, the first one having been 
given at the Paris Opera during the distressing days of 
March, 1918, and of which no information or data remains. 


Baldini Appointed Music Festival Association 
Manager 


G. A. Baldini, of the firm of Baldini & Tremaine, con- 
cert managers of New York, recently left for Atlanta to take 
up his new duties as manager of the Music Festival Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, under whose auspices the Metropolitan 
Opera Company presents its annual series of operatic per- 
formances. Mr. Baldini will return to New York in May. 





Gieseking, Delights Boston With His Sensitive 
Performance; Arbos Conducts Symphony 


The Flute Players’ Club Attracts Attention With Gebhard—His Pupils in Concert—Ann 
Mathea With People’s Orchestra—Harrison, Morton, Chagnon, Slonimsky 
and Copeland Please 


Boston.—Rachel Morton, soprano, appeared in a concert 
at Jordan Hall on January 17. After six years abroad 
Miss Morton has returned to this country with a voice of 
great range and flexibility, fine tone, and a legato delivery 
which has attracted consistent attention. Her opening num- 
ber last night, Bach’s My Heart Ever Faithful, focussed 
the interest of the audience at the very start, an interest 
which was not relaxed up to the end, and which culminated 
in well-placed applause at the conclusion of such numbers 
as the Erzahlung from Tristan. This, because Miss Morton 
(a protegée of Jean de Reszke) is essentially a dramatic 
soprano, by both instinct and training. The program, for 
the rest, was a varied one, with songs by Strauss, Wolf, 
Debussy, and many more. These adequately demonstrated 
the singer’s ability over a wide range of mood, but most 
clearly where the demands upon interpretation were greatest. 
Jacob Schwartzdorf accompanied. 

PAuL AND MiLpreD Brecor 

A joint recital was given at Steinert Hall on January 18 
by Mildred Bregor, violinist, and Paul Bregor, a pupil of 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist. For so young a performer as 
Miss Bregor evidently is, she has acquired a texture of un- 
usual richness, nor does her technic fall far behind. Mr. 
Bregor is a pianist of considerable experience, and his play- 
ing was characterized by brilliance whenever he permitted 
himself to pass beyond the role of accompanist, in the 
sonatas given in conjunction with Miss Bregor; but con- 
spicuously so in his solo numbers. The hall was filled with 
a most sympathetic gathering. 

Lucta CHAGNON 

A program of exceptional interest was presented by Lucia 
Chagnon, soprano, at Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
January 19. Cavalli, Stradelia, Purcell, and Saint-Saéns 
were among the composers represented in numbers not fre- 
quently heard. Besides lesser known composers, Schubert 
was given in a group of five songs. Miss Chagnon’s voice 
is especially effective in the middle register, particularly 
where the call is for a lively exposition. Capable accom- 
paniment was afforded by Carl Lamson. 

Arsos Leaps Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


As the second guest-conductor in two weeks, Enrique 
Fernandez-Arbos, a former concert master of the orchestra 
directed the Boston Symphony in a concert including four 
Spanish numbers, yet among which room was found for 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, and Ravel’s Alborada del 
Grazioso. Halffter’s ingenious Sinfonietta in D major was 
heard for the first time in Boston; the same was true of 
Albeniz’s Iberia suite, arranged for orchestra by the con- 
ductor himself. These and Turina’s Tableau Symphonique, 
La Procession del Rocio, and Three Dances from DeFalla’s 
Three Cornered Hat, both engaging little works, were lent 
appropriate color in the reading of Sefior Arbos, who is of 
Spanish birth. His welcome this week was as much on 
the basis of present enjoyment as for auld lang syne. 

WaALTER GIESEKING 

On Sunday afternoon, January 20, Walter Gieseking, 
distinguished pianist, furnished an excellent performance at 
Symphony Hall. Bach was played to begin with, but it 
was not the Bach with which one is most familiar. Quali- 
ties of color were brought to it such as are seldom heard in 
connection with this composer. To sure it was the 
Partita No. 2 in C minor that was so glorified. On the 
other hand the contrapuntal aspects were not neglected, but 


were exempt from the stodgy stolidity with which they are 
usually attended. Scarlatti followed with three sonatas, 
A minor, A major, and G major, which were given similarly 
capable interpretations. Mr. Gieseking’s technic was so 
well fitted for such as these, that the beautiful lyric tones 
which were brought out in Schubert’s lovely B flat major 
Sonata excited surprise as well as pleasure. A few restless 
souls found the andante too sostenuto, but most appreciated 
it for the surpassingly poignant piece of playing which it 
was. The Allegro also was nobly done. Two Intermezzi 
by Brahms and Chopin’s Ballade in A flat brought out in 
addition to his coloring abilities Mr. Gieseking’s rather 
extraordinary power. In the last part of the program Gie- 
seking showed himself a master of performance in the 
impressionistic idiom. Rapid runs were tossed off with 
feathery lightness, there were passages of shimmering deli- 
cacy. The spirit of the music was caught to perfection, 
and as adequately expressed. Debussy’s Reflets dans l'eau, 
for example was something too exquisite to be forgotten. 
Many encores were required, which were as painstakingly 
given. 
GEBHARD WITH FLuTE PLAyers’ CLus 

The Flute Players Club played numbers on Sunday after- 
noon, January 20, by three composers who might with jus- 
tice lay claim, if they cared, to the title of Bostonians. A 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by Otto Staub was given, with 
Heinrich Gebhard at the latter instrument. His virtuosity 
shone here, as also in two pieces of his own which he 
played, these being in his usual interesting and skillful 
vein. Harvard’s popular Professor Hill was represented in 
four vigorous Pieces for Wind Instruments. If he would 
only infuse into such a little more melody! John Beach’s 
Concert for Six Instruments was played, and pleased much 
both for itself and in the performance. 


ANN MATHEA WITH THE People’s SYMPHONY 

Conductor Wendt presented a fine organization in concert 
at the Hotel Statler Ballroom on January 20, the strings 
being especially good. The morning freshness of Dvorak’s 
Overture “Nature” was brought out, as was the melody 
of Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony. Goldmark’s Call of the 
Plains ‘was read with proper exuberance. In the Time of 
the Lilacs, by Chausson, gave opportunity to Miss Ann 
Mathea, the soloist, to display a voice of rich quality. 

Beatrice Harrison ACCOMPANIED BY SLONIMSKY 

Beatrice Harrison displayed a tone of exceptional sweet- 
ness at Jordan Hall, January 21. The program had the 
point of interest of including two numbers never heard 
before (presumably) in this country; these were Hamil- 
ton Harty’s Suite for cello, with piano accompaniment, and 
Cyril Scott’s Pastorale and Reel. The accompaniment was 
furnished by Mr. Slonimsky, whose modesty extended to his 
playing in Brahms’ Sonata in E minor, which is written 
for piano as well as cello, not as mere accompaniment. 
Miss Harrison achieved wonderful success in this fiery 
and difficult work. Kodaly’s Hungarian Sonata for Cello 
alone was given by request, and several encores were added 
to the program. 

GrorGce CopeLAND 

At Jordan Hall on January 23 a good-sized audience was 
on hand to hear the piano recital of George Copeland. The 
program contained numbers by Rameau, Chopin, Ravel, Satie, 
Debussy, Granados, Lecuoma, Infante, Mompou, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. B. M. F 





“TWENTY YEARS OF THE HIGHEST 
FORM OF INSTRUMENTAL ART.” 
W.J. Henderson. 


TWENTY years ago, the Tollefsen Trio 
began their long and honourable record 
as a musical organization with the highest 
standards of musicianship and perform- 
ance. Their yearly tours have taken to 
every section of the country the unique 
and interesting concerts they give. 


To have the Tollefsen Trio appear 
means bringing to the community music 
of the highest cultural value and an eve- 
ning of entertaining and enjoyable music. 


The spirit of the players was always excellent and their 
attention to matters of general finish was praiseworthy. The 
Tollefsen Trio is one of the oldest chamber music bodies now 
in existence in this country, and it holds a fine record for 
promoting a hearing of works lying within its field —W. J. 
Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


The musicians were evenly matched and played with the 
smoothness of long practice together. Played with animation 
and sustained emotion.—N. Y. Times. 


Their performance is vigorous and expressive, with a unity 
seeming of spirit as well as of execution—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


There was a wealth of contrast in the program of the 
Tollefsen Trio at its concert last night. The tone coloring, 
the masterful instrumentation and withal, the spirited rhythm 
contributed to the fine balance and pleasure of the concert. 

N.Y. Evening Post 


Tollefsen Trio gave a concert last night which was 
This trio is experienced and capable and is 
Y. World. 


The 
quite delichtful. 
always worth a hearing.—N. 


Their work is finished to the most minute detail, and their 
balance of tone is astonishing. Their unanimity of shading 
is almost uncanny.—Nashville Tennessean. 


The opening number proved the expertness of the two men 
of the violin and ‘cello and their feminine coadjutor. They 
plaved with an ease and smoothness, a lovely tone that makes 
their work a delight—Chicago American. 


Unity of musical feeling and sympathy comes only from 
long associated practice —Buffalo Morning Express. 


There was a thrill in the 
It was a real 


The ensemble was perfect. 
weaving in and out of the various themes. 
ensemble.—Worcester Evening Gazette. 


The Trio lent themselves to a complete effacement of 
personal glory, blending the tones of each instrument to a 
unifying harmony of great beauty—Poughkecpsie Evening 
Star. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Buell Records Liapounov’s Work 


Dai Buell has just recorded a favorite “tour de force”— 
Liapounov’s Lesghinka, for the Duo-Art—a recording which 
is to be released in February or March. In the style of 
Balakirew, it has, however, greater intrinsic musical worth 
and is more satisfying artistically than the well-known 
Islamey to which it has often been compared because of its 
formidable difficulty. 

This composition appeared on Dai Buell’s programs very 
early in her career—in 1918, to be exact—and it is not im- 
probable that she was the first artist in this country to fea- 
ture this vivid composer. At that time that splendid au- 
thority, Felix Borowski, was writing for the Chicago Herald, 
and after hearing her play a program including 
this number he commented as follows: “She set 
forth Liapounov’s Lesghinka with real virtuosity.” 
Recently Dai Buell has revived this number and 
after one of her London programs last spring 
Cesar Saerchinger wrote in his letter to the 
Musicat Courter on July 12: “She gave an as- 
tounding. performance of Liapounov’s Lesghinka, 
her assured virtuosity, her verve and power— 
extraordinary in a woman—won her instantane- 
ous success.” Sergius Liapounov has born at Ya- 
roslov in 1859 and lives in Moscow. A part of 
his artistic life was spent collecting folk songs of 
various governments. 

The Etude, Lesghinka, is taken from the 
Etudes d’execution-transcendante patterned after 
those of the same name of Liszt and dedicated to 
him. Lesghinka is a dance known to that indi- 
vidual group of North Caucasian peoples, the 
Lesghians, a term which has been explained to 
mean “brigands” or “marauders” in Tartar. As 
color and clothing play such an important part in 
the figures executed and the pictures formed 
during the course of any Russian dance, some 
lines of description may serve to create the proper 
atmosphere for the enjoyment of this composi- 
tion and to summon the picture that the composer 
must have held when he gave voice to this dra- 
matically brilliant virtuoso number. 

In the dress of the Caucasian peoples, Tartar 
influence prevails to the North, as is evidenced 
in the use of felt for clothing and the popularity 
of the “bourksa,” or sleeveless coat. Religious 
differences make themselves apparent also in the 
clothing. The women of the Shiite Lesghians 
wear the long baggy trousers, close-fitting coat 
reaching to the knees—both gaudy in color—blue 
shift, low fez-like cap; but among them, as 
among the Mussulman sisters in the Caucasus, the 
veiling of the face is found only as an exception. 
The men’s dress is more uniform with the 
“chokha,” or close-fitting coat reaching beyond the knees; 
this is usually girt, its gray color relieved by fur trim- 
mings. The cap is of cloth or fur, sometimes hemispherical, 
sometimes of fantastic height—its variations in these re- 
spects, and in the shagginess, afford some index of the 
wearer’s greater or less pugnacity. The socks are knitted in 
tasteful patterns and sometimes have a gold thread running 
through them, and finally the leather slippers of Persian 
shape with pointed toes complete a colorful ensemble. 

An eccentric custom of the Lesghians, but a bizarre point 
not to be neglected in summoning a brilliant mental picture 
to bring to mind on hearing this dance, is the shaving of the 
head leaving a triangle over each ear. Such things serve as 
important accents in life and are quite comparable to cer- 
tain startling effects in tone. 

The dance involves a smooth flow of toe work and weaves 
fantastic figures in the performance of complicated steps. 
From this work of Liapounov one finds no difficulty in im- 
agining a gorgeous Oriental spectacle, for emotion waxes 
riotous and encompasses everything from the seductively 
languid to the elementally brutal. 

It is certainly not only because we know them to be 
geographically on the borders of Turkey, that one feels this 
decided Turkish influence in the music of the Lesghians. 


Betty Tillotson Returns 


Betty Tillotson, manager of many American artists, has 
just returned from a trip to the western coast of Canada, 
where she made more or less of a survey of musical con- 
ditions in that section. She states that one of the liveliest 
towns musically is Calgary, where world famed artists 
appear frequently to sold out houses. One of the most 
popular artists on the western coast of Canada is Anna Case, 
who has endeared herself to all not only with her artistry 
but also with her charm of personality. 

Miss Tillotson expects to send several of her young 
Canadian and American artists to Western Canada next 
season, and says that the only needs of the various cities are 
larger halls to accommodate the people. “No morbid wails 
of lack of audiences in this marvelous country,” says Miss 
Tillotson, “and while they have radios just the same as we 
have, they get out in the cold and the snow to hear and see 
their artists.’ 

Miss Tillotson is continuing her American artist series 
in Steinway Hall, the second concert being January 25, with 
Emily Roosevelt as the one soloist. With this exception 
the following concerts will be in the form of joint recitals. 

It is expected that during the season, Janet Cooper, so- 
prano, Burton Cornwall, baritone, Marion Armstrong, 
soprano, and Frederic Joslyn, baritone, with several instru- 
mentalists, will be heard for the first time in New York. 


December Recital at Katherine Bellamann 
Studio 


Among the recent recitals at Katherine Bellamann’s New 
York studio was a program on which the following singers 
appeared: Violet Himmel, in two groups of lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, and Grieg; Ella Vanson, in Micaela’s aria 
from Carmen; Irene Pehling, in Caro Nome from Rigo- 
letto and a group of English songs; Ruth Karyl, in La 
parlate d'Amour from Faust; Wooward Ritter featuring 
American cowboy songs of Texas by Oscar Fox, Mr. Rit- 
ter having been selected by Mr. Fox to sing these collected 
songs on a tour of the Southwest; Fern Gray, in songs by 
Sibelius and Mana Zucca; Mildred Danker, in the Waltz 
Song from Romeo and Juliette; Wilma Miller, in an aria 
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from Traviata, and Henry Learned, in a group of Irish 
songs. 


Miss Himmel’s interpretation of the German songs was 
noteworthy. Miss Vanson has a particularly sympathetic 
soprano and sings with fine style and maturity of under- 
standing. Miss Pehling, petite coloratura, exhibits an ex- 
cellent technic. Miss Karyl supports her fine singing with 
a personality of unusual charm. Miss Gray is a mature and 
routined singer with a voice of unusual power and beauty. 
Mr. Ritter, in the cowboy songs, offers a specialty of novel 
attraction; he knows these songs of the ranches and plains 
at first hand and gives authentic interpretations. Miss 
Danker brings a vivid personality to her work and sings 
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with a highly individual charm. Miss Miller is also a rou- 
tined singer with a fine voice and a quite phenomenal color- 
atura technic. Mr. Learned, who has recently been sing- 
ing with Charlotte Lund in evenings of the Opera Club, 
sings with great beauty of voice and perfect diction. 


Pittsburgh Again Acclaims Pinnera 


Not often does a singer make three concert appearances 
in a leading city in this country within six weeks and each 
time score a more pronounced success. This was recently 
done by Gina Pinnera. Harvey Gaul’s notice in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette follows: “Gina Pinnera’s is the finest 
young voice to come here in years, and, whether she goes 
from middle C to altissimo, it is one long, smooth register. 
Her top C is as rich as her low C and every note is plushed 
in an almost contralto manner. Her range and timbre re- 
mind you of Rosa Ponselle in the early days—always opu- 
lence and color. She manages superbly and at the end of 
every group she is sure of one thing, recalls, encores and 
press notices from the scriveners. Her treatment of Verdi’s 
Pace, Pace, from La Forza del Destino, brought her what 
we knew it would, a rousing recall which brought forth the 
Wagner Yo-ho-to-ho from the Valkyrie, which she did with 
Brunnhildean fire, glorious in top and dramatic in scope. 
Her recitative and aria from Bellini’s rejuvenated Norma 
served as a coloratura vehicle It was lovely in cantilena and 
commendable in fioratura. The audience was large, the 
encores numerous.” 


More Dates for Myra Hess 

So many urgent requests have been received for engagements 
for Myra Hess, English pianist, that her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, has found it necessary to readjust the dates of 
her present concert tour, which was completely booked, and 
thus make room for a few added appearances. These addi- 
tions included a joint concert with Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist, 
at Town Hall, New York, on January 29. She will appear 
in a joint program with Harold Samuel and the Barrere 
Little Symphony in New York on February 5, and a private 
musicale in Boston on February 11. 


Althouse’s Siegmund “Unforgettable” 


To quote the Philadelphia Inquirer of December 27: 
“Althouse displayed commanding qualities last season as a 
Wagnerian artist, singing and acting the role of Siegmund 
with electrifying intensity, and the impression he made in 
the same part last night was even more vivid. His sincerity 
and zest gave emphasis and artistry to his interpretation in 
unforgettable fashion.” 

The Walkuere performance referred to was that given by 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company on December 26, 
under the able direction of Alexander Smallens. 


Artist Recitals at Slatase School 


There will be three recitals at The David Mannes Music 
School by members of the faculty in February, March and 
April, with Warren Case heard in a program of music for 
piano on Monday evening, February 4; Alix Young Maru- 
chess and Frank Bibb giving a recital of music for viola 


and piano, viola d’amore and harpsichord on March 11; 
and David and Leopold Mannes in sonatas for violin and 
piano on April 8 


Oliver Stewart for German Opera 
Oliver Stewart, tenor, has been engaged to tour with the 
German Opera Company. He will sing in Reingold and 
Tristan and Isolde. 
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| FOR ANOTHER SINGER TO FOLLOW. 


A ae WELL-SCHOOLED VOICE WITH ARTISTIC MISS MORINI DISPLAYED A VOICE OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 
AND POWER, ALSO MUSICIANSHIP IN PHRASING. 


DELIV 
—New York Sun—W. J. Henderson. —New York Times—Olin Downes 


—European Press. 
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TRAVIATA 

LUCIA 

RIGOLETTO—LA SCALA 


FASCINATING IN 

BARBER OF SEVILLE 
MARTA 

DON PASQUALE 
L’ELISIR—COSTANZA, ROME 


ONE OF THE GREATEST AND MOST BEAUTI- 


FUL SINGERS OF ALL TIMES. 





“ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL VOICES I HAVE EVER HEARD”—01T0 H. KAHN 
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cAnnouncin?, eMasterclasses 


by 
MORIZ 


ROSENTHAL 


Most celebrated of piano virtuosi; who 
will hold’ classes in technic and interpre- 


tation 


February 10 to 17 . 
March 17 to 24 


Twenty periods of detailed instruction in 
the technical principles that have made 
him undisputed master of all mechanical 
aspects of piano playing, a position he 
has held unchallenged for fifty years, as 
well as in the interpretative ideals of 
Liszt and Chopin. There will be six spe- 
cial technical classes; fourteen hours will 
be devoted to works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and 
other moderns. Students desiring to en- 
roll with Mr. Rosenthal must be prepared 
in the standard repertoire. 


Rates of Tuition 
Classes (20 hours in ten periods) .$100.00 


Listeners (20 hours in 10 periods) 50.00 


LEE 


PATTISON 


Will resume his midwinter concert and 
interpretation classes and _ his private 
teaching, after an especially long and 
successful concert season, March 7 and 
will remain in Chicago uninterruptedly 


until April 30. 


Concert and Interpretation Classes 
(10 periods ) $50.00 
Private lessons (10 periods)... .$100.00 


For further information inquire of 
JENNE BERHENKE, REGISTRAR 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Opening, of the Scala 


(Continued from page 7) 
Walther, pure in style, accurate, and imbued with the char- 
acter of the lines. Mention must be made too, of Menes- 


-caldi as David, Righetti as Pogner, Baccaloni as Kothner, 


and Cravcenco as Maddalena. 

-Following Die Meistersinger came Lohengrin, directed by 
Panizza. Pertile sang the title role, with Pampanini as 
Elsa. The production on the whole was good, and the artists 
well received. Parsifal, given the week before, completed 
a Ring which will have to serve in lieu of the real one, the 
directors having decided to cancel it for this year. The 
artists were the same as in the other Wagner operas, with 
the addition of Mme. Ohms-Pasetti, the Dutch dramatic 
soprano, who was remembered ‘for her artistic singing of 
Fidelio here last year. Both vocally and histrionically her 
work was excellent, likewise her diction. Tosca is the only 
Puccini opera produced to date, and it initiated the broad- 
casting of Scala performances. The present writer listened 
in the first night, but, unfortunately, only the orchestra was 
audible, so that, as yet, the arrangement is far from satis- 
factory. Stabile sang Scarpia’s music for the first perform- 
ance, and was later succeeded by Galeffi. Both these bari- 
tones are artists of the finest calibre. 

A WELcoME Tosca 

Bianca Scacciati was a welcome relief from the Tosca of 
recent years. She always has her work in hand, sings easily 
and with plenty of vitality. Her diction is clear and decisive. 
Pertile sang a discreet Cavaradossi, and possibly this is one 
of the few operas in which his wonderful artistry makes 
up for the purely lyrical quality of his voice. With Car- 
men, the Trantoul-Cristoforneanu combination took posses- 
sion of the stage and filled the house. The Roumanian, her 
voice is mezzo or soprano, according to her needs—made a 
very convincing Spaniard, her natural endowments being 
intelligently controlled. Trantoul, as Don José, was betrayed 
into a few French vowel sounds. Perhaps it was the French 
music. For the rest his conception and performance was 
equal to that of Damiani as Escamillo, and Valobra as 
Micaela. 

So far as Milan is concerned, there remains but to record 
the exquisite vocal passages of Lucia di Lammermoor sung 
by that high priestess of coloratura, Toti dal Monte. Since 
her performances at this theater last year, her voice has ac- 
quired a fresh roundness and’ a richer color, until now, as 
nearly as one can judge from records, it more nearly resem- 
bles that of Adelina Patti than ever. Of course the theater 
was filled to overflowing for every performance. It is a 
little amusing to hear the highbrows discussing these old 
Italian masterpieces. They nearly always avow themselves 
Wagner-Debussy-Strauss disciples; then one hears: “—but 
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you know, these old works are very pleasing, one can enjoy 
them without any effort.” But the truth is that these operas 
belong to the zenith of the Italian vocal era, and in them 
the voice finds its most perfect medium of expression. 
Royat Opera Opens witH NorMA 

In Rome, the Royal Opera opened with Bellini’s Norma. 
As last year, it was preceded by a dress rehearsal given the 
previous day before Mussolini and other government nota- 
bies. Marinuzzi had prepared a fine performance, and 
Claudia Muzio, who needs no fresh eulogies in America, 
sang the title role, thereby winning her fulf measure of 
public approbation. With her were associated. the tenor 
Mirassou, the basso De Angelis, and the mezzo Luisa Ber- 
tana. A source of satisfaction was the use of the original 
edition of the opera, which includes the famous ballet chorus 
in the last act. 

BEAUTIFUL PropuCTION FoR RESUREZZIONE 

The next opera to be given was Alfano’s Resurezzione. 
It was the Rome premiere of this work, and the beautiful 
production was successful in the extreme. Maestro Bavag- 
noli directed, and with him the composer shared some twenty 
recalls. To Florica Cristoforeanu, an impassioned and sincere 
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MARGARET RIEGELMANN 
soprano, whose annual New York recital in the Chalif 


Gold Room, February 6, promises a varied Italian, 
German and English program. 





Kastuscia, went the honors of the night. In the impersona- 
tion of her part she revealed a depth of human understand- 
ing that visibly impressed her audience. Franco Tafuro 
sang the part of Prince Dimitri, and baritone Gaetano 
Viviani the part of Simonson. The Princess Giovanna was 
present at the opera. 

_ A performance of La Traviata was responsible for keep- 
ing up the box office receipts. The repeated presence of 
Princess Giovanna meant that a large number of Rome's 
aristocratic youth also went to the opera instead of amusing 
themselves with jazz. Marinuzzi once more took command, 
and the title role was sung by Muzio. Dino Borgioli’s splen- 
didly controlled tenor voice brought him most hearty ap- 
plause. As Papa Germont, Riccardo Stracciari was well 
cast. 

In Rome we love pomp and there has been plenty of it 
at these performances, especially at the opening, which was 
attended by the king and queen and the royal princesses. The 
attendant grandeur was enhanced by the latest alterations 
in the theater itself. The old amphitheater has been re- 
placed by a fourth row of boxes, which not only add to the 
beauty of this lovely old building, but have improved the 
acoustics as well. The central exit under the royal box, 
for which there has been much demand, has been restored 
and the large arcade, protecting the carriage entrance, is 
much appreciated. 

PROVINCIAL OPERA SEASON IN FuLL Swinc 

Simultaneous with the opening of the Royal Opera in 
Rome, came the opening of the Genoa season with a per- 
formance of William Ratcliff, directed by the composer, 
Pietro Mascagni. It is reported to have been a success. At 
Mantua they gave Catalani’s Dejanire; at Brescia a per- 
formance of Tannhauser directed by Mr. Ghione; at Pavia 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci; at Carrara, Traviata and at Bari 
Madame Butterfly. Cuares p'lr. — 


Elly Ney to Arrive in America, February 4 


Elly Ney will arrive in America on the S. S. George 
Washington, which is due to land in New York, February 4. 
Before sailing on January 27, Mme. Ney will have played 
throughout Holland and England on practically every day 
during the current month. In fact, she will have fulfilled 
twenty engagements during those twenty-six days. Her first 
appearance in this country will be in recital at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on February 12. Before the season is over, she is 
scheduled to make a coast to coast tour. 


Alsen Takes Portland by Storm 


On November 26, on her present concert tour of the 
Pacific. Coast, Elsa Alsen appeared in recital in Portland 
Ore. According to the Portland Telegram she “took Port- 
land by storm—we knew that one of the greatest sopranos 
was here.” And the Daily Journal stated: “A glorious 
voice, colorful as the rainbow and as magnificent in sweep 
of arch as that phenomenon of nature.” — 


Hall Johnson Choir in Boston Debut 


The Hall Johnson Negro Choir, a group of Negro singers 
who have brought to light many of the true beauties of the 
old Negro melodies, will make their Boston debut at Jor- 
dan Hall on February 16. 
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OF WHAT DOES GOOD 


PREPARATORY MUSIC 


STUDY CONSIST? 


The fundamentals of good training are of such colossal 
value to the musical aspirant that it behooves the. parent 
seeking competent instruction for a child to discover first 
of all the teacher’s view point on music and the means of 
its presentation, rather than with whom that teacher has 
studied. 

Doubtless the teacher’s training is of great importance, 
and if that training has been good, something of merit 
must exist in his (or her) work, but not every student of 
a great master may assimilate and transfer the ideas of 
the master; so the mere fact of having studied under “So 
and So” is not sufficient proof of ability. 

It has become an accepted fact by all intelligent parents, 
that preparatory work is of vast importance. Too many 
discouraged and disgruntled aspirants and their families 
have been forced to acknowledge that “any teacher at first 
and then a great master” is a fallacy which has left many 
tragedies in its wake. 

If we consider the salient feature of good foundation 
work in music, we will find that it is made of many frag- 
ments co-related into a perfect whole, but entirely without 
balance if one fragment is neglected. 

An astonishing number of piano pupils having studied 
for several years, have no conception of music as such. 
They possess a certain intuitive desire for music and a 
rather sensuous reaction to it, but of the scientific or in- 
tellectual side of their “art” they are absolutely ignorant. 
This quite naturally manifests itself in bad phrasing, worse 
pedalling, distorted dynamics (or none at all) and bad 
rhythm, though occasionally presenting fairly good key- 
board facility. 

Music is probably the only language which people attempt 
to speak without a vocabulary. 

In the beginning we must have motion, key-feeling, key- 
relations, tonal sense, mental pictures of music which give 
us tone groups and combinations of tones producing color. 
Through this imaginative process relaxation towards the 
physical will be developed, better co-ordination will result, 
and technic will be natural and musical—not the wooden 
thing it too often is. 

This, of course, does not preclude special keyboard work 
for the development of strength and control, but it does 
frown upon any technical work done merely as technic, 
ignoring the adaptability of remote technical forms to pas- 
sages encountered. This feature should be guarded con- 
stantly. The structural line of a composition, being its most 
important characteristic, must be kept constantly before 
the student, and the individual phrases worked to the finest 
degree only after the composition is understood in its en- 
tirety. Then only is the ground work laid. Too often music 
students become enamored of a single chord or phrase and 
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play it to their own sensuous satisfaction, with utter dis- 
regard for its importance in the composition as a whole. 

To sum up, music like any other study must be given a 
general survey. We do not study geography by merely 
memorizing the capital cities of the United States. We 
first learn that there are two hemispheres divided into many 
countries. Our primary survey gives us some idea of the 
immensity of the task in hand. Too many pianists start 
with the idea of a keyboard and ten fingers and never get 
any farther. I would abandon the keyboard idea as much 
as possible, create for them a world of music with many 
countries in it, and start from this premise to construct or 
develop a musician who used the piano as his mode of ex- 
pression. This one will express music and conquer the 
keyboard, the other will always fear that parlor ornament, 
the piano, and music will remain forever a thing outside 
himself. 





Foreign News in Brief | 





MAaskorr’s Successes IN ITALY 

Mitan.—Adding to an already enviable reputation, reports 
of exceptional successes won by the violinist, Anton Maas- 
koff, are reaching Milan through the provincial press, and 
causing music lovers to look forward to his appearance 
in Milan. In Venice, Naples, Brescia and other cities, he 
has established himself firmly in the public esteem as a 
technician and interpreter of rare power. C. dl. 

AMERICAN TENOR FOR RomME Roya. Oprra 

Rome.—Kenneth Field, American tenor, who undoubtedly 
possesses the finest voice heard in a long time, is in negotia- 
tion with the management of the Royal Opera here, where 
he is expected to sing Cavalleria Rusticana under Mascagni’s 
leadership. D.P. 

Meza To Join BeecHAM IN OpEeRA SCHEME 

Lonpon.—Dame Nellie Melba has announced her inten- 
tion of joining Sir Thomas Beecham in his Imperial Opera 
Scheme. She said that on her recent return from Australia 
she was shocked to see how little progress it had made, and 
offered to organize the publicity and get subscribers. Ac- 
cording to her, Sir Thomas said “Thank you,” and London 
is now waiting for things to begin to hum. M. S. 


Emma Roberts Scores in Washington 


Emma Roberts recently gave a concert at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., which aroused much comment. 
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DORA ROSE, : 

who sang before a sold-out house in Mecca Auditorium 
on the evening of January 12 at a concert given for the 
Sons and Daughters of Israel. There were many cur- 
tain calls for the soprano and she was presented with 
flowers. 
kowsky, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Landon Ronald 
and others. January 13 Miss Rose was heard at a ban- 
quet given at the Level Club for the benefit of the Beth 
David Hospital. January 27 she presented a program 
at the Broadway Central Hotel, and on January 31 she 
New Rochelle. 
ments booked for the beginning of February 


Her program included numbers by Tschai- 


sings in She also has four engage- 





Said Ruth Howell in one of the dailies: “The real singer 
with a personality was at the Mayflower, singing with the 
utmost charm and artistry, to an admiring and enthusiastic 
audience. She was Emma Roberts, a contralto singer of 
songs, every one of which was a golden nugget in her hands. 
Miss Roberts lives her songs as she sings them, smiling 
them, frowning them, coloring them with the richness of her 
full, true voice. Emma Roberts is an interpretative artist 
with a fine voice. Her songs, all different, were each an in- 
dividual unit, perfectly planned, compellingly done. Her 
singing has emotion, intensity, gayety, as the song demands. 
Her diction is perfect. Her Brahms, her Wolf, her folk- 
songs, that lovely Bungert Sandman, the Russian, the Span- 
ish, and the Negro spirituals, all seemed just the songs for 
her. For the intimate recital, she was the artist par excel- 
lence.” 








Ruth Redefer 


Pianist 





RECENT 


REVIEWS 





NEW YORK 


“Ruth Redefer stands out from the run of pianists. 
Her personality is striking. She possesses the listener 
She is somebody to remember and to 
wish to hear again. She has a facile technique 
sympathetic tone ravishing overtones. . . . 
A personage of the keyboard.” —CHARLES D. IsAACSON 
in New York Telegraph. 





at once. 


“Ruth Redefer, fortunate in the possession of pul- 
chritude in addition to talent, made a favorable im- 
pression. Her playing was technically fluent, grace- 
fully phrased and laudable in refinement and nuance 
of tone. Finesse and delicate poetry were to the fore 
in this delightful pianism which roused admiration by 
a velvetiness of touch seldom encountered nowadays. 
—Ricnarp Stokes in the Evening World. 


“Ruth Redefer Pleases” (Headline) 
“Much personal charm in her animated playing . . . 
technical delicacy and sensitive interpretation.”—New 


York Times. 


“Miss Redefer’s playing made a promising impres- 
sion with marked technical skill and -command of 
shading.”.—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“A poetic performer whose readings were sensitive 
to the mood and meaning of the music.”’—New York 
American. 


BOSTON 


“Admirable accuracy, rhythmic skill, emotional en- 
thusiasm, technical command.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

“Warmth of tone, delicacy of style dramatic 
interpretation fine sense of rhythm and feeling 
for melody.”—Boston Globe. 


“A pianist of more than usually pleasing gifts and 
ingratiating presence.”—Boston Post. 


“Rich endowment of charming presence, vigor and 
assurance, not to forget an unquestionable aptitude for 
playing the piano.”—Boston Herald. 


“Miss Redefer possesses talent of a high order... 
here was poetic insight together with a delightful 
tone.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


“Girl Joins Ranks of Star Pianists” (Headline) 
“Musicianship, the facile resourcefulness of her tech- 





nique, her brilliancy of tone and vivid interpretive 
gifts admit of little question.”—H. T. 
Philadelphia Record. 


CRAVEN in the 


“A technique of far more than usual fluency and 
clarity.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Makes 


“Pianist Successful 


line). 


Appearance” (Head- 
“Proved her worth as a pianist a delicacy 
contrasted with power, a restraint set off by spirit, 
withal a thoughtful analysis displayed in each number 
Miss Redefer gave masterful renditions of each 

tone picture.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Cleveland Orchestra Features 


Hanson Work 


Church Choir and High School Chorus Assist in 
Performance of The Lament of Beowulf, with 
Composer Conducting—Other Programs 
of the Week. 


CieveLanp, O.—The Cleveland Orchestra had the assist- 
ance of the choir of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the chorus of Glenville High School, under the direc- 
tion of Griffith J. Jones, and the interesting number chosen 
for the singers and the orchestra, was The Lament of 
Beowulf, by Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, who came to Cleveland to 
conduct the work himself. The rest of the program, con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, included Rachmaninoft’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, the Prelude to Act 3 of Lohengrin, and Melee 
Fantastique by Arthur Bliss, which is merely one of the 
modernistic tidbits that has been discovered and served up 
to his public this season by Mr. Sokoloff. 

Jascha Heifetz, playing at the New Music Hall, offered 
the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole, the Vitali Chaconne (ex- 
quisitely played) and interesting groups that included Ra- 
vel’s Piece en forme de Habanera, the Grieg-Achron Puck, 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin by Debussy and arranged 


MAY KORB 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
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Recent and coming dates 





Two appearances with National 
Association of Organists 


Convention at Portland, Maine 
Annual luncheon in New York 
North American Singing 
Societies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Concordia Club, Johnstown Pa. 





Recital, Augusta, Maine 

Three concerts with Portland, 

Maine, Municipal Orchestra 
Series of Radio Recitals 


AVAILABLE 
for 


CONCERTS, OPERA 
ORATORIO, FESTIVALS 


For dates and terms, address 





Personal Representative: 
Cc. R. CRONHAM 
City Hall, Portland, Me. 
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by Hartmann, De Falla’s Jota, Perpetuum Mobile by Nova- 
cek, the Introduction and Tarantella by Sarasate and the 
violinist’s own arrangement of Ponce’s Estrellita. Accom- 
panying him was Isidor Achron, one of the finest pianist- 
accompanists heard in many seasons, and Florence Vidor, 
the movie-actress wife of Heifetz, was an interested 
listener, back stage. 

On the same evening, E. Robert Schmitz gave one of his 
inimitable and illuminating lecture-recitals at the Museum 
of Art, on National Consciousness in Contemporary Music. 
Pieces chosen to illustrate his remarks were: Stimmungs- 
bilder by Medtner, Etudes by Szymanowsky, Allegro Bar- 
baro by Bartok, Ravel’s Sonatine, extracts from Saudados 
= Brazil by Milhaud, Pour les Notes Repetees and Toc- 

ata from Suite Pour Piano by Debussy, Evocacion. by 
‘Alveais, First Spanish Dance by De Falla, Goossens’ Bac- 
chanale, and Times Square by Whithorne. 

“he Fortnightly Musical Club gave the second of its 
afternoon concerts in the ballroom of Hotel Statler, with 
Vincent St. John, tenor, as guest artist. With Margaret 
Taylor, soprano, he sang a group of airs from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria, with Margery Nye at the piano, and a group 
of songs alone that included Non e Vero (Mattel), Songs 
My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), Nevin’s Mon Desir 
and Loud’s Sea Fever, accompanied by Miss Nye. A piano 
group by Mary Kessler Dietz included the Albeniz Triana, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G sharp minor, Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B minor and the Friedman-Gartner Wiener Tanze. Miri- 
am Nagusky, violinist, accompanied by Mrs. Joseph Na- 
gusky, played the Andante from Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in E minor, Hymn to the Sun by Rimsky-Korsakoff and the 
Pugnani-Kreisler Praeludium and Allegro. 

Other recent interesting recitals included that of Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, at Ampico Hall, and Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist, at Trinity Cathedral, assisted by Hazel 
Lawrence, soprano, and Hegh Alexander, organist, playing 
at the Museum of Art. AS 


Many Dates for Pirnie 

Donald Pirnie, soloist at the gala performance of the 
San Francisco Symphony on December 20, was especially 
selected for that honor by Dr. Hertz. Hertz is one of the 
few musicians who insist upon picking out their soloists 
themselves, so a meeting was arranged last May in New 
York. Mr. Pirnie’s voice and ability found an enthusiastic 
audience in Dr. Hertz, and he was immediately engaged for 


DONALD PIRNIE 


an appearance with the San Francisco Symphony. Later 
when plans for the premiere of Bloch’s America were ma- 
tured, Dr. Hertz arranged to have Mr. Pirnie for that 
occasion, since the Walpurgis Nacht, which completed the 
program, was particularly good in featuring the baritone 
role 

The trip to the coast was necessarily a hurried one, on 
account of his other engagements. He sang twice with 
Anna Case—on December 6 at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, and on December 7 in Bridgeport. On January 
8 he gave a joint recital with Erna Rubenstein, violinist, at 
New Rochelle; 11, in Wheeling, W. Va., with Margaret 
Shotwell, pianist, and on December 15, with Daisy Elgin, 
soprano, and Salvi, harpist, in Mt. Vernon. One of his most 
interesting engagements was at the Harvard Club in New 
York, where he gave a recital on January 27. Mr. Pirnie, 
it will be remembered, was president of the Harvard Glee 
Club anda member of the Harvard Glee Club Quartet. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 

The Little Theater Opera Company opened its week’s 
engagement of The Merry Wives of Windsor at the Heck- 
scher Theater on January 21. There were two debutants, 
Evan Evans and Carl Theman, in the respective roles of 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Page. Particularly worthy of comment 
was the voice of Mr. Evans. He revealed an excellent 
baritone, finely used, and he acted well. He made a gen- 
erally good impression. Mr. Theman’s tenor voice was of 
agreeable quality, although a little light. Wells Clary, as 
Falstaff, gave a delightful performance, thoroughly rou- 
tined and finished. The women’s voices were likewise of 
unusually good quality, Elsie Wieber and Gretchen Haller, 
as Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, winning their share 
of the audience’s favor and both merited it. They not only 
sang well but carried the humorous situations with little 
effort. The voices of the chorus blended well and all acted 
with some degree of liveliness. William J. Reddick, musi- 
cal director, deserves much credit for the performance. 
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Martha Baird to Return Next Season 


Martha Baird, American pianist, who arrived here in 
November for a short transcontinental tour of the United 
States, met with so much approval following her first New 
York recital at Town Hall on November 23, that she will 
give a second one in the same hall on February 19. In 
fact, everywhere Miss Baird has appeared her playing has 
elicited high praise from the critics, with the result that 


MARTHA BAIRD 


she already has been reengaged for many recital and or- 
chestral appearances next season, which will bring her 
back to this country during 1929-30. 

A few of the cities which heard this pianist are New 
Canaan, Conn.; Boston (twice); Evanston, Ill.; Yonkers, 
N. Y.; New York City (twice), and Milton, Mass. On 
February 15 she will play at the Harcum School in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., and following her New York recital will start 
on a tour of California, her native state, which will carry 
her through the month of March. Miss Baird will then 
return to Europe for concert engagements in England, 
Germany and Holland, her first appearance abroad being 
on April 15 at Queen’s Hall with the British Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Baird already has achieved splendid success abroad. 
Her English engagements have included appearances before 
Royalty, and also as soloist with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting; the Queen's 
Hall Symphony Orchestra, with Sir Henry Wood, and the 
Bournemouth and Harrogate Symphonies, both under the 
direction of Sir Dan Godfrey. Last spring she appeared 
with many well known artists on the International Celebri- 
ties Course of concerts throughout the British Isles, and 
during the winter toured Germany, where, following her 
Berlin recital, she was immediately engaged to play with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Juilliard Graduate School Renews Activities 


The Juilliard Graduate School of Music announces its 
ever-growing activities by noting that during the last month 
of the old year and the first two weeks of the new year, 
seventy-four events were given by seventy-nine students and 
faculty members, including solo recitals, joint recitals and 
orchestral appearances as vocalists, instrumentalists and as 
composers. John Erskine, president of the Juilliard School, 
was among the active ones, having appeared as assisting 
artist with the Musical Art Quartet, while Ernest Hutcheson, 
dean of the Graduate School, appeared in recital in Balti- 
more, in a three-piano concert with Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison in Kansas City, and twice as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 


“A voice of unusual charm, rich, full of color 
and perfectly trained.”—Tallahassee Democrat. 


FREDERICK (GUNSTER 


Tenor 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rp Sr. 
New York 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


The Orchestra of The Curtis Institute of Music made its first appearance of the 
season in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Monday evening, December 17, before 
the members of the Philadelphia Forum. Dr. Artur Rodzinski, head of the Orchestra 
Department of the Institute, conducted. The opinion of the critics follows: 











“An exceedingly ambitious program for an organization principally composed of 
students was presented in a manner truly remarkable. The program opened with the 
‘Meistersinger’ Prelude, followed by the Franck D Minor Symphony and the brilliant 
and difficult ‘Espana’ Rhapsody of Chabrier. All three were given in a remarkably 
fine manner. The results were amazingly good, and the youthful members played 
with an enthusiasm and verve which does not always find its equal among professional 
players of many times their experience.” 
S. L. Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger, December 18. 














“The orchestra appeared in an ambitious program under the lucid reading of Artur 
Rodzinski. In the Prelude to ‘Meistersinger’ volume worthy of so mighty a composition 
was achieved with all sections following the stick with precision. The Franck Sym- 
phony received a finished treatment, the strings especially swinging into the Allegro 
with fine feeling, while all sections seemed to have full realization of the mystic mood 
of the work.” Philadelphia Bulletin, December 18. 








“The orchestra displayed generally good intonation and unity of attack, as was evident 
in the difficult modulations of the Franck Symphony.” ; 
Linton Martin, The Inquirer, December 18. 


“Mr. Rodzinski submitted a finely lucid and inspiring reading of the ‘Meistersinger’ 
Prelude, and closed with a highly enlivening presentation of the ‘Espana’ Rhapsody.” 
Philadelphia Record, December 18. 


The Curtis Institute Orchestra is composed of students selected from the Departments of 
String and Orchestral Instruments, assisted by a few members of the faculty who are heads 
of their respective departments. 








THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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Charles Hackett Enjoyed Opera 
Season in Chicago 


Tells of Experiences at European Opera Houses 
Be Heard in Concert Later 


To 


Hackett told the writer some 
various European opera houses 
Hackett, be it remarked in 


In a recent chat, Charles 
interesting things about the 
in which he has appeared. Mr. 
passing, has never sung better than he has this year with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and he has had the 
signal honor of being chosen, with beautiful Edith Mason, 
to sing the closing performance in the Auditorium Theater. 

“In the opinion of many, I suppose, the Opera House at 


CHARLES HACKETT 

first place,” said Mr. Hackett, “for 
atmosphere in Monte Carlo which 
you will find nowhere else in the world, and it is also an 
exceptional audience. For the artist, it is without a doubt 
the most difficult place in the world in which to appear, 
not from the standpoint of a super-exacting public, but 
from that of a_super-distracted public, which is infinitely 
more difficult. The chief diversion at Monte Carlo is, of 
course, gambling; and even those who love opera for its 
own sake visit the tables between each act. Consequently 
you must sing to a public, and try to take the public’s mind 
from gains, or losses, pet systems, etc., and that is a hard 
job. It is a public which either has just lost a lot of money 
or else gained a lot, and often they are in a sad psycho- 
logical state to be diverted. 

“Then, the Liceo at Barcelona is another case in point. 
Here a grand opera singer, no matter how good he is, may 
be mobbed or feted according to the feeling of the audience 
at that particular time. It is a public that changes its mind 
from one moment to the next, for in the first act it may 
be ready to tear you to pieces if you make the slightest 
slip, and then in the following act, if you redeem yourself, 
it will push your motor car to your hotel. It is just like 
walking on the edge of a volcano 

“T haye enjoyed my season in Chicago immensely this 
year, and’ we all—that is, the opera company—feel sorry 
te leave what has practically been our home for so many 


Monte Carlo must take 
of course, there is an 
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years. However, Mr. Insull is doing a great work not only 
in his support of our Chicago Civic Opera, but also in 
building what is bound to be one of the great landmarks 
of the world, for there will be nothing like the new home 
of opera either in Europe and America. What a thrill the 
first performance next year will be!” 

At the close of the tour with the company, Mr. Hackett 
will sing many concerts booked for him by his manager, 
Dema E. Harshbarger. 

At the sixth annual conference of the National Civic 
Music Associations, recently held at the Palmer House, 
Mr. Hackett was acclaimed by the visiting delegates as one 
of the greatest singers of the present age. 


Hollywood Bowl News 


The first meeting of the Hollywood Bowl music com- 
mittee took place in the Bowl offices on January 16, and 
as is usual at this time of the year, music circles are agog 
with speculations as to likely possibilities for conductors 
and soloists for the coming summer concerts. 

The following well-known musicians make up the Bowl 

music committee for this year: Abby De Avirett, Andreas 
de Segurola, Blanche Rogers Lott, Frieda Peycke and Jay 
Plowe. This group acts in a consulting and advisory capa- 
city with Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, general chairman ; 
Raymond Brite, general manager, and the Bowl directorate 
in selecting conductors and soloists, the arrangement of 
programs, and other details incident to the artistic success 
of the summer concerts. 

At their first meeting on January 16, Manager Brite re- 
ported on the results of his recent annual visit to New 
York and other music centers in the East. “The policy 
established by the Board at the conclusion of iast season’s 
concerts to have not more than four and possibly only three 
conductors during 1929, is making it very difficult for the 
committee to make choices this year,” Brite said. “Twenty 
conductors from all parts of the world have applied for 
conductor engagements next summer. It is especially hard 
to make selections when we do like to lose sight of senti- 
ment and want to invite back old friends of previous years, 
but we feel that the best artistic interests of the concerts 
are being served by limiting the number of conductors. 
This new policy will also eliminate the privilege we have 
had in the past of opening up opportunities for short en- 
gagements for the younger, less well known conductors.” 

Brite definitely announced the engagement of Eugene 
Goossens for four consecutive weeks this summer. At the 
conclusion of his engagement last season, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Goossens’ success would warrant his com- 
ing back for his fourth season in 1929, but his engagement 
for half the season has exceeded the fondest hopes of his 
many friends here. 

The outstanding success of Bernardino Molinari during 
three concerts last year also aroused many demands for his 
return. Brite said that only final cancellation of contracts 
pending for his services in South America was holding up 
his definite acceptance of the Bowl invitation to conduct 
the opening two weeks of the coming season. Molinari’s 
New York managers are confident that arrangements can 
be concluded in the very near future. 

The music committee have recommended the following 
from whom the choice for the open two weeks of the 
season is to be made, Bruno Walter of Berlin, Alfred Hertz 
of San Francisco, and three European conductors who have 
had guest appearances in America, but who have not been 
heard on the Coast, Enrique Fernandez Arbos of Madrid, 
Victor de Sabata of Monte Carlo, and Vladimir Golschman 
of Paris. 

Ottorino Respighi, eminent Italian composer, may also re- 
turn to California to conduct an entire evening of his own 
compositions, and Ernest Bloch has been asked to conduct 
a Bowl performance of his prize-winning composition, 
America. : 

A list of forty-five soloists and special attractions was 
brought to the attention of the music committee. From 
among those, ten or twelve will be engaged, in addition to 
the three resident artists who will be selected by the Resi- 
dent Audition Board. Ninety-two Southern California ar- 
tists have registered for hearings this year, and auditions 
have been in Progress weekly since the first of the year. 
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pacman to register for 1929 were closed on December 
¥ : 


Reading Symphony Gives Fine Concert 
The Reading Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Walter Pfeiffer, gave another of those fine programs which 
have become synonymous with concerts of that organization, 
when they played at the Rajah Theater, Reading, Pa., on 


WALTER PFEIFFER, 
conductor of the Reading Symphony Orchestra. 


January 20. Marion Rapp, pianist, was soloist with the 
orchestra in the Schumann concerto in A minor, which was 
given a splendid rendition by this able young artist, with 
the orchestra furnishing her well-balanced and sympathetic 
accompaniment throughout each movement and rising to 
splendid heights particularly in the climaxes. The Ben- 
venuto Cellini overture by Hector Berlioz which followed 
was given a brilliant reading by Mr. Pfeiffer, while in the 
next number, the Cesar Franck symphony in D minor, the 
orchestra revealed fine tone production as did also Edna 
Phillips, harpist, who assisted in this number. In fact. 
the whole program was one of high excellence and real 
musicianship, as was evidenced by the spontaneous applause 
of the large-sized audience. 


Artists Heard by Junior Emergency Relief 
Society 

Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Serafino Di Leo, soprano, 
and Erwin Wollner, ‘violinist, were recently heard by the 
Junior Emergency Relief Society, Mrs. Walter Eyre Lam- 
bert, president, at the Hotel Biltmore. This group of 700 
women workers is an inspiring sight when at work in the 
big Biltmore Fountain Room; seated at tables, with silent 
sewing implements, they paused to hear these excellent art- 
ists. Mr. Wollner was especially effective in his playing of 
Mozart pieces, winning warm recognition and encores. 


Maazel Forced to Break “No Encore” Rule 


A much-needed rest was recently enjoyed by Maazel, 
whose playing is creating so much comment on his sixth 
tour abroad this season. Though no practicing was indulged 
in, Maazel combined his rest trip through Germany, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Holland, with completing contracts for 
the second part of this season. In Holland recently, where 
he appeared as soloist with the Leyden and Haarlem orches- 
tras, Maazel was both times forced by the demands of 
enthusiastic audiences to break the “no encore” rule. 
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timbre 
with complete ease in five languages. 
Strauss. 


Le Matin—Paris 


seem equally familiar. 
Tschaikowsky. 
did not know what to praise most. 
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pour it forth in swelling power. 
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_  Moice of remarkable range and homogeneity, with a particular haunting beauty. 
it with great artistic ability and sense of style. 


A FEATURE OF MISS ARDEN’S CONCERTS IS A CARMEN 
OPERA AND SUNG IN COSTUME 


CECIL ARDEN 


_ Mezzo Soprano, Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
RECENT EUROPEAN PRESS COMMENTS 


Enchanted her large audience with the remarkable range of her voice and its sympathetic 
She satisfied the most critical musicians by the purity of her artistic style. She sings 
The extensive program ranged from Mozart to Richard 


Cecil Arden is one of these experienced artists to whom all styles of songs in all languages 
Her Brahms numbers seemed the best vehicle for her art until she sang 
By the time she had finished her French songs I came to the conclusion that I 
Her Italian songs had to be repeated and the audience would 
not leave the building till she had added considerably to her Spanish numbers. Truly this famous 
concert hall has seldom seen a happier audience. 


Her interpretations were stylistic and vocally interesting. We especially enjoyed her 
German songs which were full of meaning and quiet beauty. Her voice is ample and she can 
She has excellent taste in phrasing. 


She uses 


FANTASY ON BIZET’S 
MANAGEMENT oF CECIL ARDEN 
56 West 68th Street, New York 
Susq. 1633 
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Splendid Opera Performances Are 
Duly Appreciated by Philadelphians 


Orchestra Concerts, Recitals and Other Interesting Programs Also Attract Large and 
Enthusiastic Audiences 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program presented by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, on 
January 18 and 19, was of special interest, due to the ap- 
pearance of Abram Chasins, who as piano soloist, played 
his own Concerto No. 1, in F minor for piano and orches- 
tra. Mr. Chasins, although very young, has many fine 
compositions to his credit, not the least of which is this 
concerto, played for the first time anywhere at these con- 
certs. As a modern composition, it is noticeably melodic 
and definitely original. It abounds in well-defined, sane 
rhythm, and the harmonies are enjoyable. The fire and 
verve contained in the first and last movements keep one’s 
interest at high pitch, while the exquisite beauty of the 
Andante is heart-stirring. The piano is used more as a part 
of the orchestra, than as a solo instrument, although there 
are some very beautiful solo passages, which gave evidence 
of Mr. Chasin’s exceptional pianistic attainments. This 
young artist studied with Epstein, Hutcheson and Hoff- 
mann, having been appointed, by the latter, a meniber of 
the piano faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music. At the 
close of this number, there was such an ovation as is sel- 
dom heard in the old Academy for anything short of a 
Kreisler or Paderewski recital. It was richly deserved and 
showed how warmly and eagerly, a modern work of real 
beauty is welcomed. 

The orchestral numbers were likewise thoroughly en- 
joyable. Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 in D major opened the 
program and received an excellent performance. The first 
movement seemed to drag a trifle, but was overshadowed by 
the beautiful Adagio, dainty Allegretto and spirited A\l- 
legro. Great approval was manifested for this also, as Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was recalled numerous times. Dvorak’s Car- 
nival Overture formed a sparkling close to this delightful 
concert, as it was played with all the jovial vitality de- 
manded by its name. 

LesTteER ENSEMBLE 

The Lester Ensemble (Jeno de Donath, violinist; Wilbur 
Evans, baritone; Mary Miller Mount, accompanist, and 
Josef Wissow, pianist ) gave another delightful concert at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on January 13 before an 
audience which filled the ballroom to overflowing. 

Mr. Wissow opened the performance with Brahms’ 
Rhapsodie in G minor and a Chopin waltz, exhibiting a 
comprehensive technic and drawing rounds of applause, to 
which he responded by playing By the Brookside, Stojow- 
ski (with whom Mr. Wissow has studied). Mr. Evans 
again captured his audience by his singing of the Evening 
Star from Tannhauser, using as an encore Rolling Down 
to Rio, which never fails to please. Dr. Donath played 
Larghetto (Handel), Menuetto (Mozart), and Praeludium 
and Allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler) with his usual finished 
artistry, adding Poem by Fibich as an encore. 

Mr. Wissow further pleased his hearers with his play- 
ing of Prelude by McDonald (dedicated to Mr. Wissow) 
and the MacDowell Polonaise. As encores he played an- 
other McDonald composition dedicated to him, and Valse in 
A major by Levitzki. Mr. Evans sang Pearl Curran’s Noc- 
turne ( by request), Sylvia by Speaks, and the Two Grena- 
diers by Schumann. When the applause demanded an en- 
core, he announced that as he had received so many re- 
quests for rere he would sing it at that time. It is one 
of Mr. Evans’ best numbers. Dr. Donath capped the climax 
from point of beauty of musicianship, with his group of 
numbers including Romance by Svendsen, Valse Triste by 
Vecsey, Hejre Kati by Hubay. Mrs.-Mount accompanied 
both artists with a sympathy of touch and an interpreta- 
tion most gratifying. 

Curtis INSTITUTE QUARTET 

The fifth Faculty Concert of the Curtis Institute, given 
in Casimir Hall on January 14, brought the newly reor- 
ganized Curtis Quartet before the students, members of the 
faculty and their guests. With the retirement of Carl 
Flesch—former head of the violin department—and of 
Emanuel Zetlin of the same department, the personnel now 
consists of Lea Luboshutz, Edwin Bachmann and the for- 
mer distinguished artists and instructors, Louis Bailly, 
viola; and Felix Salmond, cellist. With such a group one 
would expect the finest virtuoso playing in ensemble, and 
one can say all expectations were fulfilled. Madame Lubo- 
shutz’s strong personality, a musical and penetrating one, 
was evident in the interpretation, and served to produce a 
fine reading of each of the three compositions on the pro- 
gram. 

For the opening number Haydn’s Quartet in B flat major 
was substituted for the D minor listed on the program. It 
was beautifully played and though one of the most involved 
of the master’s it was easy to understand in the clear read- 
ing given it. 

The Schumann Quartet in A major, which followed, is 
vastly more difficult to interpret and perform; yet it was 
even better played than the former, its romantic beauty re- 
markably impressive, in the midst of the technical difficul- 
ties and amazingly numerous and complicated thematic de- 
velopment. 


With Harry Kaufmann at the piano, Brahms’ Quintet in“ 


F minor, was given as the closing number, the artists giv- 
ing an inspired and technically impeccable reading. Mr. 
Kaufmann outdid himself in one of the most difficult piano 
parts in chamber music literature, showing a remarkable 
conception of the piano score, in relation to the other parts 
in tonal blending, or when used as an accompanying instru- 
ment. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


The performance on January 16, of Giordano’s opera, 
Andrea Chenier, given by the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company proved perhaps the best in balance which the com- 
pany has given this season. With Zenatello in the title 
role, Bianca Saroya (but lately returned from Euro 
successes) as Madelaine, Pasquale Amato as Gerard, Rhea 
Toniolo, and the usual dependable artists of the company, 


one would naturally anticipate a fine production. Added to 
these was the fine work of Federico Del Cupolo as con- 
ductor, coupled with a much improved chorus, which, though 
smaller, on account of the recent strike, sang and acted with 
great spitit in the few though important choruses. Miss 
Saroya’s dramatic and vocal art was revealed in the charm- 
ing impersonation of her role and the beautiful voice and 
manner in which she sang. 

Zenatello and Amato—always welcomed by a Philadelphia 
audience with vociferous applause—were in fine voice and 
played their respective roles with a keen discernment of the 
manner in which these emotional characters should be 
wrought into the scheme of the whole. 

Rhea Toniolo is always equal to requirements, and in this 
instance did double duty as the Countess and Madelon. Ruth 
Montague—a Philadelphia opera and concert singer—was 
heard to advantage in the one important vocal number cast 
for Bersi. Fattori, a deep bass ; | Figaniak and Reschiglian 
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as Mathieu; Roucher as The Spy, together with Luigi Molle, 
Adolfo Pichetti and M. de Schaunsee all sang their parts in 
a satisfactory manner. 
Civic Opera Company Gives TANNHAUSER 

The performance of Tannhauser given by the Civic Opera 
Company on January 17 at the Academy of Music was an- 
other triumph for this company, which had done and is doing 
such splendid work. The title role, taken by Paul Althouse 
was both sung and acted with this tenor’s customary degree 
of excellence, especially the Love Song of the second act, 
and in the last act the pathetic account of his failure at 
Rome. Nelson Eddy as Wolfram, was well cast. His 
smooth, rich and vibrant voice is always a joy, and his act- 
ing is equally good. His singing of the well-known Evening 
Star in the last act was one of the high points of the per- 
formance. Leone Kruse made a delightful Elizabeth, per- 
sonally, vocally, and dramatically. Substituting for Helen 
Stanley, who was ill, she sang with a voice of beauty and 
clearness, reaching the zenith in the Lament of the last act. 
She was lovely to see and her acting was all that could be 
desired. Emily Roosevelt, as Venus, sang well, her voice 
rising with great power and’resonance, in the short passages 
allotted to this role. Herman Gould as the Landgraf, was 
also fine, using his deep bass to good advantage, and inter- 
preting the part well. Florence Irons as the Shepherd, also 
deserves praise for the one song of that role. Her voice is 
well-schooled and of very pleasing quality. The lesser roles 
were uniformly well done by Albert Mahler as Walther; 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Isabelle Yalkovsky studied seven years with 
Esther Harris until she moved to New York on winning the Juilliard Fellowship. 








Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
istic precocity. 
Concert Rondo in D major. 
posers she interprets. 
simo passages. 


all the technical difficulties were disposed of with ease. 


Herman Devries in the Chicago American, Apri 





“At Cohan’s Grand Opera House a child ‘artist-pupil’ of 
Esther Harris, little Isabelle Yalkovsky, made her debut, with 
the supporting collaboration of thirty-five members of the 
This talented child already 
gives ample and evident promise of more than ordinary art- 
I heard her play the very difficult Bach- 
Tausig Toccata in D minor and with the orchestra Mozart's 
Little Miss Yalkovsky is aston- 
ishingly alert to the characteristics of the different com- 
In the Bach Toccata, her tone was 
ripe, and full in the forte, and sweetly singing in the pianis- 
She plays Bach seriously, cleverly, with schol- 
arly poise and remarkable restraint for so young a pianist, and 


sits at the keyboard with the repose and dignity of the mat- 

ured artist, and her work is astonishingly devoid of affectation 

or mannerism. She was most enthusiastically applauded.”— 
it 10. 1922. 


“Miss Harris has been the good angel 
of many talented children who have 
achieved wide renown since leaving her 
studios. Among them Gertrude Wein- 
J stock (who now calls herself Gitta Grad- 
ova), who has become a professional pian- 
ist on tour and was a pupil of Miss Harris 
for seven years. Another exceptionally 
talented young pupil is Isabelle Yalkovsky, 
who was heard last year with the Chicago 
Theatre Symphony Orchestra, under 
She Nathaniel Finston’s direction."—-Herman 
Devries in the Chicago American, March 
17, 1924. 
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Berliners Joyful Over Furtwangler’s Decision 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Schnabel Joins in Memorable Concert—Kleiber Proves Schubert's Early Symphonies Interesting 
—Dame Ethel Smyth Astonishes Berlin—Several Successful Novelties— 
American Artists Win High Praise. 


BERLIN.—The few musical events that took place in Berlin 
during the Christmas holidays were notable for their high 
quality, while one of them was even sensational in character, 
namely the fifth Philharmonic concert under Furtwangler. 
It was this baton hero’s first appearance since he had an- 
nounced his refusal of the Vienna Opera directorship and 
both the audience and orchestra expressed their joy and 
gratitude in unmistakable terms. 

The quality of the niusic heightened the festive nature of 
the occasion. A perfect performance of Beethoven’s joyful 
and humorous eighth symphony was set off by an equally 
enthralling performance of Mozart’s F major concerto 
(written in 1784), a charming work full of jolly, buffo ef- 
fects as well as beautiful lyric passages. Artur Schnabel 
played it with a simplicity, grace, directness and technical 
finish that are achieved only by a supreme master. De- 
bussy’s little known symphonic fantasy, La Mer, which 
opened the concert, failed to make much impression. Its 
subtlety and delicacy do not, to the German mind, make up 
for its lack of emotional power. 

CHARMING EARLY Works 

An unusually interesting series of concerts is that of the 
State Orchestra at the Staatsoper, under Erich Kleiber. 
This conductor’s tribute to Schubert has taken the form of 
bringing out the master’s entire symphonic works, one at 
each concert. Although only the last two symphonies are 
generally known, musicians on the whole have taken it for 
granted that the six earlier ones deserve their neglect. It is 
an excellent thing, therefore, that for once, at least, the 
accused compositions should have an opportunity of pleading 
their own cause, defended by an advocate of the first order. 

The second symphony, written in 1815, came as a most 
agreeable surprise. While it is not difficult to perceive the 
shortcomings of the seventeen-year-old composer, it is 
equally easy to appreciate its wealth of fine ideas, its amiable 
grace and its originality. The third symphony, also written 
in 1815, was heard for the first time at Kleiber’s last concert. 
This work is laid out on a smaller scale than its predecessor, 
but it is no less charming, especially in the quaint allegretto, 
the melodious menuetto with its rustic Austrian trio and the 
tarantella finale, showing that not only the great Viennese 
musicians but also Rossini greatly impressed young Schu- 
bert. 

Kleiber has also been specializing in other little known 
works and among those he has brought out are Cornelius’ 
Cid overture, Berlioz’ Harold symphony (a splendid per- 
formance in which Hans Mabhlke played the viola solo in 
notable manner), and an almost entirely unknown Sinfonia 
by Philipp Emanuel Bach, written in 1776, and interesting 
for its many clever passages. 

Dame Etuev’s TriumPn 

A most unusual spectacle was that afforded by the concert 
here of works by Dame Ethel Smyth, England’s renowned 
militant suffragette and composer. It was an extraordinary 
experience to see this lady of seventy conducting orchestra 
and chorus with the vigor and fiery energy of a young man. 
The concert itself- was got up in grand style. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the Kittl Chorus, four distinguished 
and even Bruno Walter, in collaboration with the 
were required for the extensive program. The 
large audience included, of course, the entire English colony, 
and the occasion was a triumph for Dame Ethel. But more a 
personal than an artistic one, for while it quickly became 
evident that this lady is a real musician and one who is 
thoroughly familiar with all the technical details of com- 
position, most of her works are of insufficient artistic 
weight to stand the test of time. Only two did not sound 
antiquated, namely Night and Hey, holla, ho, two really fine, 
impressive pieces of choral writing. They may be old, 
too, as actual years go, but they are so direct, fresh and 
vivid that they stood out sharply from the rest of the 
program. 


soloist if. 
composer, 


Tue Dysuk 

The first performance in Germany of the orchestral pre- 
lude to The Dybuk, Bernard Sekles’ opera which had a 
sensational success at the Moscow Jewish Theater a year 
ago, was rather a disappointment. The work is too diffuse 
and melodically unconvincing to suggest the mystic, ecstatic 
and demoniac character which the composer has tried to 
convey, despite its wealth of strange and arresting sounds. 


Richard Strauss comes to Berlin about twice a year, for 
a fortnight at a time, for the purpose of conducting his 
own works and a few masterpieces by other composers. 
This time he was a guest of each of the three opera houses 
in turn, and gave Salome, Die Frau ohne. Schatten, The 
Egyptian Helen, Mozart’s Figaro, Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde and a number of others. Unfortunately only a few 
of the performances were distinguished by that degree of 
excellence which characterizes this great but moody musi- 
cian at his best. 

WitHeL_m Grosz’ New BALLET 

Only one novelty enlivened operatic life during the Christ- 
mas weeks and that was a ballet called Der Arme Reinhold, 
by the Viennese composer, Wilhelm Grosz, brought out at 
the Municipal Opera with a fair amount of success. Grosz, 
who is a pupil of Franz Schreker, has, on several occasions, 
given proof of his unusual musical talent, especially for 
dance music of artistic ones, and the ballet ees was 
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delightful. Here the music combines the modern idiom 
with agreeable melodies and displays considerable inventive 
power. A brilliant and effective fox trot, tango, blues and 
one-step were good foils for a tarantella, round dance and 
an especially fine symphonic waltz fantasy. 

The story is a tale by Bernhard Paumgartner, the director 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum, in which little Reinold has 
fallen ill. His mother, who is very poor, is distressed be- 
cause she cannot provide a proper Christmas celebration 
for her sick child. The kind-hearted doctor offers to help 
her. While they are out the boy has a fantastic dream 
which is represented by the ballet. When he awakes his 
fever is gone and he sees his mother and the doctor beside 
his bed with a Christmas tree and presents and they have a 
merry celebration. 

For the story part the music is somewhat in the manner 
of Humperdinck and contains folk melodies, Christmas 
carols and religious sentiment a la Parsifal. It is cleanly 
made by an excellent musician but is too unvaried and im- 
personal to hold the attention. The performance itself, 
conducted by the composer, was excellent musically and 
scenically as well, thanks to Gustav Vargo. The choreo- 
graphy was ably arranged by Lizzie Mandrik. 

WEINBERGER’S OPERA REPEATS PRAGUE SUCCESS 

The first German performance of Jaromir Weinberger’s 
opera, Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeiffer, has taken place in 
Breslau. It was uncommonly successful when given for the 
first time at the Czech Opera House in Prague about two 
years ago, and now, translated into German by Max Brod, 
it gives every indication of conquering the German stage, 
for its premiere in Breslau was a genuine success. Wein- 
berger combines in his music the fiery temperament and 
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melodic wealth of Bohemian folk-song and dance with 
artistic qualities of an uncommon degree. 

An unfailing source of pleasure is Johann Strauss’ Fleder- 
maus, which was excellently revived by Zemlinsky at the 
Kroll Opera. An outstanding feature of the performance 
was Eduard Kandl’s irresistably comic performance of the 
prison warder, Frosch. 

An Impressive New YEAR’s CELEBRATION 

A most impressive celebration was the performance of 
the ninth symphony at midnight on New Year’s Eve at the 
Volksbiihne. Heard on an occasion like this the work takes 
on a new meaning and significance, while even people who 
have comparatively little relation to music feel its power. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra with 
the authority characteristic of his art. 

The Singakademie gave Bach’s Christmas Oratorio im- 
mediately preceding the holidays, thus following a tradition 
that goes back a century and more. Previously to that they 
gave the first performance of a new choral composition by 
Felix Weingartner, a musical setting to Klopstock’s poem, 
Auferstehung. It is simple in style, well written, within the 
traditional bounds, and expressive of the text. It was 
followed by an excellent performance of Verdi’s Requiem, 
under Georg Schumann. 

Several American artists have distinguished themselves in 
Berlin and in other German cities. Alice Caldwell, a young 
pianist, made a successful debut in a Berlin recital. Con- 
siderable manual skill and musical intelligence characterize 
her playing. 

GIANNINI AND SPALDING ACCLAIMED 

In Cologne Dusolina Giannini and Albert Spalding were 
heard in a joint recital. Both artists were enthusiastically 
received, Giannini, accompanied by Raucheisen, sang old 
Italian and French arias, modern Italian songs, an aria 
from Puccini’s Butterfly and charming italian folksongs. 
Spalding, assisted at the piano by Andre Bénoist, played 
pieces by Corelli and Bach and a series of short, modern 
pieces. 

Aso BRAILOwsKY 

Brailowsky was soloist in an orchestral concert conducted 
in Cologne by Dr. Wilhelm Buschkétter. In Cologne, too, 
where he played Saint-Saéns’ now rarely heard concerto in 
C minor, his extraordinary pianistic art was acclaimed. In 
Dortmund Brailowsky’s splendid performance of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto was also flatteringly received. 

Huco LeIcHTENTRITT. 


Ralph Banks in Recital in Pittsburgh 


Ralph Banks, baritone, gave a recital on New Year's 
night in Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, before an audience 
of interested friends and musicians, and proved himself to 
be an artist of noteworthy talent and serious purpose. Mr. 
Banks began his vocal training during his early high school 
years, always studying against discouraging odds. He re- 
ceived his first instruction from McClurg Miller of Pitts- 
burgh, later studying in New York and then in Italy, hav- 
ing recently returned from a year and a half of intensive 
study with Signor Martino of Rome. 

On this occasion Mr. Banks showed his determination to 
sing the best in song literature, choosing an ambitious pro- 
gram of German, French, . Italian, Spanish and English 
numbers. In all of these he was enthusiastically received, 
for, in addition to high ideals, Mr. Banks possesses a per- 
sonality that easily wins the attention of his listeners. The 
critic of the Sun- -Telegraph declared that his voice is of good 
quality and that he sings with smoothness, while the Pitts- 
burgh Press was of the opinion that those who missed hear- 
ing this young Negro missed something worth while. 
This same reviewer also wrote in part as follows: “There is 
plenty of resonance in Mr. Banks’ voice, which has a gener- 
ous range, with especially opulent low notes, and a bril- 
liancy in the higher register. Always he seems to have an 
abundance of reserve power.” True to his racial instincts 
Mr. Banks also pleased with the beauty of his singing. 

Mr. Banks’ seriousness of purpose is emphasized by his 
determination to return soon to Italy to continue his musi- 
cal training, looking forward to eventual success in the con- 
cert field both in Europe and America. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music Notes 


On January 15, Frederick Schlieder, of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, manag- 
ing director, gave an interesting discourse on Bach, while 
members of his classes in counterpoint and composition illus- 
trated his talk by presenting original compositions in poly- 
phonic style in two-part counterpoint. 

January 21 marked the date for the fifth lecture in the 
series on music and musical history, which Olga Samaroff 
is presenting at the Conservatory ‘during this season. On 
that same evening members of Mme. Samaroff’s piano class 
gave an informal musicale at the school. 
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UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED BY NEW YORK PRESS AT HIs 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Oxt1n Downes 

“Arthur Hackett, a tenor who on 
his infrequent appearances has won 
favorable notice with his clear and 
resonant voice and refinement of 
style, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon in the Town Hall before an 
audience of good size. His program 
opened with two songs of Purcell; 
an old Irish air ‘At the Mid hour of 
Night,’ arranged by Stanford; Sar- 
ti’s ‘Lungi dal caro bene’ sung with 
fine legato and beauty of tone and 
Rameau’s delightful ‘Brunette’ de- 
livered with captivating grace 
and charm. Ina group of Brahms’ 
songs which followed, the singer 
showed authority and sound 
knowledge of the requirements 
of the German school. In ‘Fel- 
deinsamkeit’ he sang with fine free- 
dom and delicacy of phrase.” 


January 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


LEONARD LIEBLING 

“In Town Hall there was no jinx 
except the one that made me miss 
part of the matinee song recital by 
that highly qualified tenor, Arthur 
Hackett. He has a flexible and 
warm voice, and he employs it 
with flawless skill, but to the lis- 
tener who demands more than agree- 
able tone and expert throat technic, 
the singing art of Hackett makes 
the chief appeal. He is thorough- 
ly musical, he expends effective 
thought upon his texts, and he is 
as much at home in the manner of 
Brahms, as in that of French lyrics 
and English ballads. The Hackett 
interpretation gave a measure of 
delight that was amplified by the 
fine accompaniment of Walter 
Golde.”’ 


5, 1929 


NEW YORK WORLD 


SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


“Arthur Hackett, a tenor heard 
too infrequently in the concert 
world, sang in Town Hall yester- 
day. The beauty and rich warmth 
of his voice was enhanced by re- 
straint, good taste, a clear dic- 
tion, unimpaired by distorted 
syllables and insufficient breath, 
and a remarkable facility in 
phrasing and range.” 


NEW YORK SUN 
W. J. HENDERSON 

“The tenor sang with an ex- 
cellent command of diction and 
phrasing and his interpretations 
were imbued with a color and 
charm most delightful to hear. 
There is no denying the fact that 
he is a recitalist of the better 
sort.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
F. D. PERKINS 

“Arthur Hackett, tenor, who sang 
here in November as a soloist with 
the Society of the Friends of Music, 
gave a recital yesterday afternoon 
in Town Hall. Mr. Hackett’s sing- 
ing proved unusually pleasing. 
His voice is of good quality and 
fluently produced, negotiating cli- 
mactic notes without an effect of 
effort, and his performance has a 
well-schooled style and satisfac- 
tory expressiveness aided by good 
diction.” 


AND 


ONE WEEK LATER IN PITTSBURGH WITH THE MUSICAL ART SOCIETY 
HE WON FURTHER PRAISE 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
Harvey GAUL 

“Arthur Hackett we have heard before and 
often admired. He is that rare thing, ‘a mu- 
sical singer,’ (many singers are born with tone 
or merely acquire it) and in group after group 
he displayed ingratiating musicianship. He 
is diction proof and phrase positive, and 
whether in old England as in Purcell, or new 
England as in Frank Bridge, there is always 
shaped phrase and colored cantilena. Of his 
three groups his most distinguished perform- 
ance was the French sixsome. Here was a 
charming mezza voce, beautiful floating tone 


and a quality of nuance such as one wishes 
more singers would employ. Not a big voice, 
mind you, not a labored voice, but a balance of 
tone that fitted the theme, and in everything 
there was intelligence. We shall remember 
the French group as one of the season’s interest- 
ing offerings.” 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 
WitiiaM R. MITCHELL 

“Mr. Hackett is the owner of a big voice that 
seems to have no limit, although, through the 
greater part of his contributions, he kept well 
within the mezzo dynamics. But when he de- 
cides to let it go, as he did several times last 


night, you hear something glorious, a stream of 
liquid, golden tones that almost cause one to 
rise from his seat. Every tone, every grada- 
tion, was just about as perfect as one could 
expect to hear.” 

PITTSBURGH SUN TELEGRAPH 

J. Frep LissFELT 

“His French diction is the best we have 
heard from any American singer, having all 
the true inflection of the French stage. Of 
Hackett’s first group, Rameau’s ‘Brunette’ was 
especially noteworthy, and his last English songs 
were again distinguished by their excellent 
diction and finish.” 


Management: WOLFSOHN BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


through booking arrangements with 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Milstein and Piatizorsky to Make 


First American Tours Next Season 


Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, 
young Russian artists and friends of Vladimir Horowitz, 
will make their first American tours next October. Milstein 
will arrive from Paris, where he has won for himself the 
reputation as one of the coming violinists of the day, while 
Piatigorsky eomes from Berlin, where until recently he 
was solo cellist under the direction of Wilhelm Furtwaeng- 
ler. 

“Tue Russian CASALs” 

“Just as pre-Revolution Russia sent forth one now 
world-famous group of artists,” wrote the Allgemeine Mu- 
sikzeitung a few months ago, “so post-Bolshevist Muscovy 
has produced another generation of musicians, carriers of 
the tradition of talent, but bearers of a new spirit, the spirit 
of today, restless, nervous, electric, democratic. . . Typical 
of the present age is Vladimir Horowitz. Equally repre- 
sentative in his artistic expression is the pianist’s boyhood 
friend, the cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky.” ‘ 

Piatigorsky, who is known in Berlin as the “Russian 
Casals,” was born in Jekaterinoslaw, April 20, 1903. His 
first instrument was the violin, but he discovered that the 
cello interested him more and so decided to concentrate on 
the latter, studying under Professor von Gleen in Moscow, 
who is said to have predicted a great career for him. At 
the time of the war, Piatigorsky found a position at the 
Royal Russian Opera, but later, when conditions grew so 
bad there, he was forced to escape from his native land, 
and found his way to Berlin. Here, in 1923, he entered a 
competition as first cellist of the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Furtwaengler and won. Since then Mr. Piatigorsky has 
been enthusiastically received everywhere he has appeared, 
in Germany, Holland, France, Poland and Italy. Last year 
he played in sonata recitals with Horowitz, with Huber- 
man, and in a series of trio engagements with Carl Flesch 
and Carl Friedberg. His orchestral engagements have in- 
cluded solo appearances with Furtwaengler in Berlin, at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts, and with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic on a tour of twenty-five German cities under 
Carl Muck in Hamburg; twice with Clemens Krauss in 
Frankfurt; twice under Herman Abendroth in Cologne; 
with Fritz Busch in Dresden, and with Willem Mengelberg 
at the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam. 

“NATHAN THE WISE” 

Because they considered that he had a talent so precocious 
and mature for his years, Germany nicknamed Nathan 
Milstein, “Nathan the Wise.” In a story about the young 
violinist, a Russian journalist in Paris recently wrote: 
“Russians say that when a child is born in Odessa it is 
handed a fiddle and a silver spoon. If it grabs the latter, it 
will be a thief; if it chooses the former, a musician. . . 
More trustworthy sources have it that fifty-nine percent of 
the world’s violinistic successes hail from this port on the 
Black Sea. The little girls and boys of the town learn to 
draw a bow almost as soon as they start to walk and none 
but the most exceptional of gifts merits attention in this 
ultra-musical community. Yet out of this flood of talent, 
Nathan Milstein emerged as a definite artistic personality 
even as a very young child.” Milstein was born in Odessa 
on December 31, 1904, where he first began his studies 
under Professor Stoliarski, later attending the Royal Music 
Academy in Petrograd, and finally studying with Leopold 
Auer. Following the Russian Revolution, Milstein started 
on a series of tours with his friend Horowitz, the latter's 
sister accompanying them and assisting as accompanist for 
Milstein. In 1925 he was forced to leave Russia and ar- 
rived in Berlin without violin, money or connections, yet 
within a short time he found a backer and his debut appear- 
ance there definitely established him as a talented violinist. 


He then went to Paris, where he repeated his Berlin suc- 
cess, and since that time he has toured France, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and all of South America, going into 
retirement every summer to study repertoire with Ysaye. 
During the past season Milstein played twice with the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra under Monteux; with 
the Residenz Orchestra of The Hague; twice at Scheven- 
ingen under Schneevoigt; with the four orchestras of Paris, 
the Colonne, Lamoureux, Conservatoire, and the new Or- 
chestra Symphonique de Paris; also in Brussels, Antwerp 
and Ghent; twice in Monte Carlo; twice with the Augus- 
-—_ Orchestra in Rome, and in Madrid and Bilbao under 
Arbos. 


Rosalinda Morini an American Singer 


Rosalinda Morini, coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
for a spring tour of thirty-two cities, her first concert being 
at the Mississippi State College for Women in Coiumbus, 
Miss., and her season ending on May 16 with a recital in 
Portland, Ore., under the auspices of the Apollo Club. Miss 
Morini started her season auspiciously last November, with 
three recitals in twenty-four hours, singing at Christ Re- 
formed Church in Hagerstown, Md., on November 22; at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, on the after- 
noon of November 23, and that evening at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 

Miss Morini has been well received wherever she has ap- 
peared, not only because of the splendid quality of voice, 
but also because of her own personal beauty. Following 
her first appearance in this country at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, the critics were unanimous in their opinion that not 
too much could be said about this singer. As further evidence 
of the splendid reputation which this soprano has established 
for herself is the fact that she has been engaged by Eugene 
Spitz, motion picture producer, to play and sing the female 
lead in twelve forthcoming film operas and operettas. Her 
repertoire includes most of the coloratura operas and a 
great many of the lyric operas, such as Elsa in Lohengrin 
and Eva in Die Meistersinger. 

Miss Morini is an American girl, still in her early twen- 
ties, but her entire musical training was received in Europe. 
Her first, and, in fact, only teacher was Alesandro Polli, 
who at one time taught Caruso, and she coached her operatic 
roles under Arthuro Lucon, who was assistant to Toscanini 
at La Scala in Milan for five years. She has sung at many 
of the foremost grand opera and concert houses in Europe, 
and appeared in a number of concerts with the late Matteo 
Batistini. Everywhere the press comments were so favora- 
able as to make America proud to claim her as its own. 


Alton Jones’ New York Recital 


On the evening of February 13 at Town Hall, Alton 
Jones, pianist, will give his annual recital. Mr. Jones 
played in Des Moines recently when The Register com- 
mented as follows: 

“A fairly well filled auditorium welcomed back Alton 
Jones last night, when, after an absence of ten years, he 
again let our musical public hear his pianistic offerings. 

“Throughout his program Mr. Jones showed a highly 
developed and cultured musicianship, blended, as does not 
always happen, with zest, fire and poetic coloring—in fact, 
a rarely happy tempering of temperament with intellectual 
control. Thus, his tone, while always virile and powerful, 
never ceased to be well rounded and full of beauty. 

“It is difficult to mention high spots in the evening’s per- 
formance which was indeed of a uniformly high degree of 
excellence. For sheer brilliance one should recall portions 
of the Schumann, the Chopin Fantasie and the Ravel, 
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delivered with overwhelming virtuosity. The deeply felt 
Dohnanyi Rhapsodie, too, made an unmistakable impression. 
“Mr. Jones responded with three encores to the enthusias- 
tic reception of his work by the audience. 
“With the three qualities, abundantly evident last night, 
of power, poetry and personality, Mr. Jones should carry 
far forward in a career brilliantly begun.” 


Harold Land Charms Audience 


Harold Land, baritone, sang, for the first time in 
America, four compositions of Marius Casadesus of Paris 
at the Harvard Club on January 7, before an audience of 
distinguished musicians and critics. The occasion was an 
evening given in honor of Marius Casadesus and his brother, 


HAROLD LAND 


Henri, who are members of La Societe of Instruments An- 
ciens of Paris. The program opened with the Duetto pour 
quinton of Vila d’Mour, by Lorenzitit, sung by Marius and 
Henri Casadesus, and Suite pour quinton, by Tomasini, 
sung by Marius Casadesus. They continued with Automne, 
L’Abandonnee, Soiree d’hiver, and Souvini. Mr. Land sang 
a group of four songs with charming grace and style. His 
rich baritone voice of fine quality and good volume rang out 
clean and clear in the large auditorium. He received an 
ovation, to which he graciously responded with encores. 

Mr. Land, who has been appearing extensively through- 
out the United States and Europe in concert, oratorio and 
festival performances is enjoying a busy season. He has 
been baritone soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City for the past fourteen years. 


Lenora Sparkes in New Program 


Lenora Sparkes, former soprano of the Metropolitan, 
who is now devoting herself entirely to concert, was heard 
in song recital at the Storm King School at Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, on January 27. During this season Miss Sparkes 
has been presenting an all-Schubert program in collaboration 
with Frederick Cheeswright, but at* the above-mentioned 
concert she gave a miscellaneous program of operatic arias 
and English songs. The operatic group included the Prayer 
from Tosca; the Jewel Song from Faust, and the Musette 
Waltz from La Boheme, while the English songs included 
a series by English composers, a group by American com- 
posers, and a third group in English represented composers 
from all over the world. 


Kriens Symphony Orchestra in Elizabeth 


Ninety players of both sexes make up the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Symphony Orchestra, which on January 16 gave a brilliant 
concert in Elks’ Auditorium. Seventy subscribing members, 
a well constructed, eight-page program-sheet, annotations, 
with information as to Conductor Kriens, and Dorothy 
Sherman, piano soloist, all echo the educational standard of 
this organization. papers gave considerable space to 


the event, which was heard by a large audience. 


Dai Buell Sails for Europe 


Dai Buell, pianist, will sail on the S. S. Aquitania on 
February 1 for Europe to fill the following dates: March 1, 
London; 18, The Hague; 19, Amsterdam; April 9, Berlin; 
12, Hamburg; 16, Vienna; 19, Munich: 23, Frankfort ; 
25, Cologne; June 13, London, and the Paris date to be 
announced later. Other dates in between are pending. 


Nina Morgana Sings on Atwater Kent Hour 


Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, recently sang over WEAF. She offered 
the waltz from Romeo and Juliet; Una voce poco Fa, from 
The Barber, and two groups of songs, one in English and 
one in French and Italian. 
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Denver’s Musical Season Arouses 
Greater Interest 


Civic Symphony Concerts Offer Unusual Program— 
Carmela Ponselle Gives Delightful Program As- 
sisted by the Orpheus Male Chorus—Messiah 
Performance a Treat—Other Concerts 


Denver, Cot.—The Denver Civic Symphony, under the 
direction of Horace Tureman, again delighted large audi- 
ences at its second pair of concerts at the City Auditorium. 
The assisting artists were Lindsay B. Longacre, Mrs. H. C. 
Bretschneider, and the A Capella Choir under the direction 
of John C. Wilcox. The program opened with a unique 
Christmas Prelude based on Christmas carols, the poems 
and music of which were written by Dr. Longacre, and the 
orchestral score by Mr. Tureman. The A Capella Choir, 
consisting of students and teachers from the Denver College 
of Music, was well-trained and excellently directed, and gave 
an interesting rendition of the familiar carols. The audience 
acclaimed the finished performance of Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Longacre and Mr. Tureman, and the three were recalled 
again and again. Eight Russian Folk Songs of Liadow 
were played with verve and sympathy by the orchestra. 
Mrs. Bretschneider was well received, singing My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice. Two excerpts from Lohengrin and the 
Symphony in D major proved that Wagner and Brahms 
are always in high favor. The Symphony concerts are bet- 
ter attended this year than last, and the Denver public is 
becoming increasingly aware of the high degree of musician- 
ship displayed in these concerts. 

Carmela Ponselle was presented at the Auditorium by 
Robert Slack. Her. dramatic personality ingratiated her 
with the audience to such a degree that one found him- 
self watching rather than listening. O Fatale, from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, opened the program, which included 
numbers from Puccini, Donizetti and Strauss to Pearl Cur- 
ran and La Forge. Miss Ponselle was assisted by the Den- 
ver Orpheus Male Chorus in several numbers, with R. Jef- 
ferson Hall directing. This chorus gave a vigorous and dis- 
tinguished performance. The Song of the Vikings, by Fan- 
ning, brought forth defeaning applause and several encores 
were demanded. Mr. Hall, either as organist or director, 
is always worthy of praise and commendation. 

Dorothy Tefft, pupil of Iliff Garrison, presented a number 
of her pupils from the (Progressive Series Model Studios in 
an original production entitled A Fireside Dream. The text 
and musical numbers were arranged by Miss Tefft and were 
effectively given by her pupils. The concert was given at 
the Baldwin Piano Company recital hall. 

Ruth Flynn Patton and Velma Cashmore, of the Progres- 
sive Series Model Studios, gave a pupils’ recital at the Baid- 
win Piano Co. The program was arranged on the plan of a 
miniature operetta and the compositions played carried out 
the story. All the pupils were in costume which added to 
the interest and novelty of the affair. 

Handel’s Messiah was given Christmas week at the Audi- 
torium under the direction of Clarence Reynolds, the mu- 
nicipal organist. This rendition has become traditional, this 
being its eighth performance in Denver. The solo parts 
were ably sung by Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano; Laura 
Kemp Anderson, contralto; James Allen Grubb, tenor, and 
Everett Foster, baritone. The choruses were handled well 
by the Municipal Choir, composed of Denver vocalists who 
donate their talent toward making this yearly presentation a 
success. R. Jefferson Hall was at the organ. The orchestra, 
composed of volunteer musicians also, played skillfully 
throughout and gave an unusually beautiful interpretation 
ot the Pastoral Symphony. Clarence Reynolds, as conductor, 
again proved himself a fine musician. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir appeared at the Central 
Presbyterian Church in a characteristic program of typical 
Russian and Czechoslovakian numbers. The program in- 
cluded many interesting arrangements by Basile Kibalchich, 
the director. The choir gave a perfect rendition of the type 
of music which is their specialty, and the whole program 
was artistic, unique and effective. 

Ruth Hammond Ragatz, prominent vocalist and teacher 
of Denver, has been filling many radio engagements recently. 

Edwin j. Stringham was recently awarded a scholarship 
by Ottorino Respighi to study composition at the Academy 
of Music, St. Cecilia, Rome. This scholarship is the only 
one of its kind given in America, and was presented after 
Respighi was greatly impressed with the merit of Mr. String- 
ham’s composition work. 

The Pro Musica Chapter of Denver presented Ottorino 
Respighi and Oliviera Respighi, recently at the Country 
Club. They were assisted by Henry Trustman Ginsburg, 
violinist, who gave a remarkable performance of Respighi’s 
sonata for violin and piano. 

Kathieen Dodd, violinist, talented young pupil of Howard 
- §. Reynolds, has been filling many engagements recently. 
Among these were programs at the Oriental Theater, Jewish 
Hospital, Fitzsimons Hospital and various radio ‘stations 
and churches. 

The January meeting of the Alpha Chapter of the Colo- 
rado Progressive Series Teachers Association was held at 
the home of Daisy Milliken. The program was in charge of 
Jane Binkley, pupil of Paul Clarke Stauffer. The subject 
for the evening was Folk Songs and Art Songs and was 
illustrated with examples of each. Several piano and vocal 
selections were also enjoyed. M. V. Z. 


A White Smith Success 


The Woman of Sychar, sacred cantata by R. S. Stough- 
ton, recently received a unique presentation by a Congrega- 
tional church in the suburbs of San Diego. The cantata 
was given in sections on three successive Sunday mornings. 
Each Sunday the minister preached an appropriate — 
and on the fourth Sunday the work was given by the choir 
in its entirety. This way of presenting a cantata has the 
effect of interesting the congregation in the final rendering 
of the complete work and prepares the choir for a very 
satisfactory rendering of the work. 


Honegger Festival Begins in Boston 


The Honegger Festival under the auspices of Pro Musica 
began with Mr. Honegger conducting the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra in two concerts, on which occasion the program 
included a number of his own works, among them, Pastorale 
d’Ete, Pacific 231, Rugby and Concertino. Following the 
Boston appearance, Honegger led the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony orchestra in a pair of concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, on January 19 and 20. January 23, he played 
in Poughkeepsie, and the following day was heard in a con- 
cert of his own works, which was given under the auspices 
of Pro Musica at Town Hall, New York. 


Maier Artist in Debut 


Dalies Frantz, for several years a student of Guy Maier, 
will make his Boston debut in Jordan Hall on February 20. 
His program will include the Beethoven Sonata, op. 110. 
The evening before his debut he will appear in Boston with 
Mr. Maier and Ethel Hauser (another Maier student) in 
Bach’s concerto in D minor for three pianos. Mr. Frantz 
has made the popular version of Turkey in the Straw, which 
Maier and Pattison are playing on all their concerts this 
season. 


Engagements for Ilza Niemack 


Ilza Niemack, violinist, was scheduled to play on Janu- 
ary 16 at the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; January 19 
in Clarion, Iowa, and January 21 in Hastings, Nebr., at 
Hastings College. January 31 Miss Niemack will be found 
fulfilling an engagement in Fayette, Iowa, under the auspices 
of Upper Iowa be iaoidsend 
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Mary Miller Mount Activities 


On only one day’s notice, Mary Miller Mount accom- 
panied Beatrice Harrison, cellist, at her recital at the Graphic 
Sketch Club, Philadelphia, on January 17, and so well did 
she play the piano accompaniments that Miss Harrison im- 
mediately asked her to assist her again on January 29 and 30. 

Owing to a previous engagement Mrs. Mount. had to re- 
fuse the first date, but she will accompany the cellist in her 
joint recital with Harold Bauer at the Washington Morning 
Musicale on January 30. Other forthcoming engagements 
for this popular pianist-accompanist are January 28, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; 29, afternoon, Germantown, Pa.; January 30, 
evening, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, and Febru- 
ary 1, Reading, Pa. 


Clifton Takes a Sabbatical Year 


Chalmers Clifton, who for the past six years has suc- 
cessfully conducted the American Orchestra Society, has 
decided to avail himself of the privilege of a sabbatical 
year. He has arranged, therefore, to relinquish his work 
from February 1 to September 1, 1929. The board of 
directors has appointed Philip Greeley Clapp to occupy the 
position of guest conductor from February 1, to the close 
of the season. 


Roxas Artist With Publix 


Gladys St. John, artist-pupil of Emilio Roxas, has been 


engaged for a twenty weeks’ tour on the Publix Circuit. 








“A brilliant voice, a consid- 
erable knowledge of its use 
and an excellent crisp diction 
particularly in Italian num- 
bers.”—V. Y. Eve. World. 


“A soprano voice of vernal 
promise and seductive sweet- 
ness.” —N. Y. Eve. Telegram. 
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—New York Sun. 


“Perla Wolcott entertained 
pleasantly at Town Hall, dis- 
playing a beautiful voice and 
a good method.” 

—N. Y. American. 


“Miss Wolcott displayed an 
agreeable soprano voice. She 
was cordially received by the 
audience.”—V. Y. Times. 
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Beethoven Association 


The Beethoven Association’s January 21 concert in Town 
Hall, had as participating artists the Societé Des Instru- 
ments Anciens, also Lynnwood Farnan, organ, and Lewis 
Richards, clavecin. It was most unusual in its musical con- 
tent, consisting exclusively of music for little known 
stringed instruments, including the viole d’amour, viole de 
gambe, quinton and basse de viole. Ensemble works cov- 
ered most of the program, Regina Patorni-Casadesus playing 
a partiia on the clavecin, also uniting with Lewis Richards 
in a Mozart sonata for two clavecins; this dainty music 
pleased everybody. Marius Casadesus played a solo on the 
quinton and Henri Casadesus one on the viole d’amour. 
Outstanding in perfection of detail were the old French 
composers’ works, played by Lynnwood Farnam, whose 
immense repertory enables him to play all schools on short 
notice; works from the period 1550—1750 were included in 
this group, which won him an encore. He finished the pro- 
gram with three organ pieces by Purcell, Kuhnau and Bux- 
tehude (1650-1700), again demonstrating his splendid vir- 
tuoso style. 


January 22 
J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon gave one of 
their pleasurable ensemble concerts at the Barbizon. The 
work of these two artists is individualistic, although it en- 
compasses only the field of Negro Spirituals. The authen- 
ticity of the mianner of interpretation can never be ques- 
tioned when one hears Spirituals performed by Johnson and 
Gordon, and furthermore there is genuine pleasure in listen- 
ing to them because their voices are so admirably suited to 
their work. It can be said without hesitation that Mr. John- 
son possesses one of the richest and most colorful bass-bar- 
itones now before the public and he is further wise in keep- 
ing it -within the field which is native to him. 

There ‘were many new arrangements of some of the oft 
heard numbers, and again some new listed Spirituals, which 
continually reveal the wealth of this race’s musical emotion. 
The artists were received with a spontaneous applause 
which left no doubt of the pleasure they afforded. 

As an interlude during the concert Anne Gillen played 
several organ solos. 


June Wells—Giji Szanto 

t Town Hall, in the evening, two attractive young ladies, 
who are making a specialty of two-piano performances, 
proved in their first New York recital that they have a far 
weightier claim to public notice than merely their comeliness. 
Both belong to that limited.class that are justified in exploit- 
ing their accomplishments before the public. To a genuinely 
musical nature they bring to bear earnest technical accom- 
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RECENT REVIEWS 


“Played with power and dignity.”"—N. Y. Times, Dec. 10, 1928. 

“Conradi’s playing is featured by musical insight and feeling, 
an unusually voluminous and well rounded tone, and a technic 
complete and finely controlled.””—N. American, Dec. 10, 
1928. 


“Good piano tone, technical brilliance and fine intelligence. 
Some of the most enjoyable oe ciate heard here this 
season.’—N. Y. Sun, Dec. 10, 1928 


“A fecund imagination in the creation of deli color 

. . polished technic and sound musicianship . . . unusually 
felicitous in a group of Debussy, each of which was a little 
masterpiece of poetic pianist."—N. Y. Eve. World, Dec. 10, 
1928. 


“Notable technical skill and sureness, while showing interpre- 
tative ability.’ Herald Tribune, Dec. 10, 1928. 


“Played superbly . @ tone seething with romance, beesty 
and brilliance . . . established his artistry beyond words.” 
N. Y. Telegraph, Dec. 10, 1928. 
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plishment and an ensemble that clearly indicates serious pur- 
pose and untiring work. As a result they offer performances 
of which older artists might well be proud. 

In addition to a well balanced and perspicuous reading of 
Harold Bauer’s arrangement of a Bach prelude and fugue in 
C minor, and a_limpid and graceful performance of the 
familiar Mozart D major sonata—a favorite show piece with 
two piano teams—the audience enjoyed numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Widor, Philipp Bach and Infante. The recital closed 
with a sonorous and orchestral performance of Liszt’s Les 
Preludes in two piano arrangement. 


Francis Moore 


Francis Moore, in his piano recital at Town Hall, pre- 
sented a well arranged program of classics, including Han- 
del, Haydn, Chopin, Liszt, Moszkowski and Strauss-Evler, 
and only two short pieces in modern vein by Debussy and 
Ibert. Mr. Moore played each number with technical facil- 
ity and such fine tonal effects that it made each work an indi- 
vidual pleasure, and the program as a whole one worth lis- 
tening to. The audience showed its genuine appreciation 
of Mr. Moore’s pianistic gifts by demanding several encores. 


January 23 
Leon Johnson 


Imperial Auditorium, a well managed hall in the heart of 
the negro colony, held an appreciative audience at Leon 
Johnson’s third vocal recital January 23. The new negro 
tenor, immaculately attired in evening clothes, is an impres- 
sive figure, and sings with sincerity. High A’s and much 
power in Handel arias; animation and expression in Italian 
songs, and exceptionally meritorious singing of Spirituals 
by Johnson and Burleigh, all showed him in good light; 
Lydia Mason was a very capable accompanist. 


Naoum Blinder 


At Town Hall, Naoum Blinder, a violinist of exceptional 
attainments, who had made a successful New York debut 
last season under the auspices of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Russia, strengthened the excellent impression 
he had previously made. 

The feature work in the program was the Prokofieff 
Concert, which the violinist successfully performed with 
the Cleveland Orchestra last November. The difficult and 
none too idiomatic work, from a violinistic standpoint, lay 
well within the powers of the recitalist, who possesses a 
technical equipment that fears no obstacles (and a sure 
musicianship that illuminated the intricate harmonic struc- 
ture of the piece. These qualities, together with a large and 
warmly colored tone were further evidenced in Sonatas by 
Handel and Bach and shorter pieces by Szymanowsky, Rubin 
Goldmark and Wieniawski. Generous applause throughout 
the evening attested the pleasure of the audience. 

Since his arrival ian America Mr. Blinder has been con- 
certizing on tour and teaching at the Institute of Musical 


Art in New York. 
Rhea Silberta 


Rhea Silberta gave the third lecture recital of a series on 
composers of the romantic school at the Plaza on the morn- 
ing of January 23. Her lecture concerned Tschaikowsky, 
and was presented from a psy chological as well as statistical 
standpoint. The “fear complex” which haunted the com- 
poser through his life was traced through his actions, and 
Miss Silberta was careful to show that though he had his 
timid moments, these were not present at the time he was 
writing—they came afterwards, when the work was com- 
pleted, and judged with disfavor. Perhaps there was a psy- 
chological reason for Tschaikowsky’s relegating all disfa- 
vored scripts, and all personal notes and diaries to the fire, 
but that remains to be told. James Wolfe, bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan, sang the familiar air from Eugen Onegin 
and various Tschaikowsky songs with keen conception of 
the tragic note lurking in the flowing melodies, and Michel 
Rosenkehr, violinist, played three concerto movements and 
the Melodie, No. 3. He displayed an unusual evenness of 
tone and fine feeling. 


The Elshuco Trio 


For about ten years now the Elshuco Trio (William Kroll, 
violin; Willem Willeke, cello; Aurelio Giorni, piano) has 
been giving concerts of chamber music in the metropolis, 
and New Yorkers are thoroughly familiar with the dignity 
and authority of their interpretations. Therefore detailed 
comment at this time is unnecessary in regard to the second 
subscription concert given by the organization at the Engin- 
eering Auditorium on January 23 with the assistance of Con- 
rad Held, violist. The program included Beethoven's B 
flat trio, op. 97, Malipiero’s Sonata a tre and Brahms’ piano 
quartet in A major, and throughout the evening there were 
evident the same unity of intention on the part of the play- 
ers, decisiveness and precision, beautiful tone quality and 
dynamic variety which have earned for them an enviable 
reputation among chamber music organizations. 

A select audience gave evidence of its appreciation of the 
music and musicians by sincere and enthusiastic applause. 


Walter Gieseking 


Superb piano art and exalted interpretation were revealed 
by Walter Gieseking at his evening recital in Carnegie Hall. 

This truly great pianist and musician looms more im- 
portantly with each new season, and now has won a huge 
and highly devoted following in all the American cities that 
have enoyed his appearance. 

Bach’s C minor Partita opened the recital, and while the 
playing had refined reserve, nevertheless it pulsed with 
musical understanding and vital feeling for the nobility and 
grandeur that is Bach’s. The polyphonic weavings were 
made clear as crystal by Gieseking. 

Then came Domenico Scarlatti with his little sonatas in 
A minor, A major, and G major, and they were delivered 
with all their gentle appeal, gaiety, and lightness. 

Schumann's C major Fantasia had romantic glamour, in- 
trospection, and sweeping technical grasp, and the great 
piece of music sounded its message grandly. In this work 
Gieseking touched the very heights of pianistic and musical 
loftiness. 

The concert ended with the twelve pieces that make up 
the first book of Debussy’s Preludes and into those lyrical 
miniatures, Gieseking put all his resources of poetical sug- 
gestion, his mastery of pedal and tone, and his uncanny 
power to make technic express music. 

It seems superfluous to add that the large audience re- 
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sponded with tremendous enthusiasm to the delight it 
experienced, and Gieseking had many walks to the footlights 
most of them ending with extra numbers coaxed by the 


eager listeners. 
Marion Callan 


January 23, in Steinway Hall, before a good sized and 
appreciative audience, Marion Callan, soprano, with Willard 
Sektberg at the piano, gave a costume recital of French, 
Scandinavian, Oriental and American songs, also some in- 
teresting parodies by Herbert Hughes. Miss Callan is a 
supervisor of music’ in the public schools, and her singing 
was marked by intelligence and good taste. 


January 24 
T hereminvox—Dale—De Broglie 


Esther Dale, soprano, and Princess deBroglie, pianist, 
assisted in featuring the Thereminvox (named after the in- 
ventor) at Carnegie Hall on January 24, when a large audi- 
ence assembled, the affair benefiting the Yorkville Music 
School. Francis Rogers explained the Thereminvox; this 
electrical ether-wave instrument, with large sound-box and 
two electric wires, produces music sounding like a magnified 
cello, Princess deBroglie manipulating it with rise and fall 
of her hand, producing both solos and obligatos in very 
effective fashion. The famous Goltermann cello andante 
sounded fine as a solo, and, Miss Dale singing Panis Angeli- 
cus (Franck) it furnished the obligato, with its canonic 
form; this was the most effective of all the music from the 
Thereminvox. Miss Dale’s voice is clear, true and high, and 
sounded especially well in Bach’s Komm In Mein Herz; 
the Erl King was sung with well-planned dramatic force, 
with a fine climax, and she was recalled and gave an encore. 
Le Nil (Leroux) was also beautifully sung, the statuesque 
singer being ably seconded by John Doane, accompanist, 
likewise large of frame; his subtly legato accompaniments 
were noted. 

Princess deBroglie played with brilliant touch and swing- 
ing rhythm piano pieces by Chopin (encored), Milhaud (ar- 
tificial, unnatural music), and Saint-Saéns, and The Old 
World Trio provided tinkling music, on the Clavecin, violin 
and cello, Mr. Abileah also playing accompaniments. 


- Honegger Festival 


Pro Musica, that organization which from time to time 
celebrates the New York visit of foreign musicians by ar- 
ranging concerts in their honor, extended such a high com- 
ge to Arthur Honegger last Thursday evening at Town 

all. 

The well known French composer and his wife took part 
in the program, which consisted entirely of his works. 

In the list were the string quartet, played by the Philhar- 
monic Quartet; the piano pieces, Hommage a Ravel, and 
Toccata, played by Mme. Honegger; Paques 4 New York, 
for voice and string quartet, sung by Mme. Cobina Wright 
and conducted by the composer; Partita (Ms.) for two 
pianos, played by Mr. and Mme. Honegger; three Poemes, 
for voice and piano, sung by Mme. Wright, and accompanied 
by the composer; and Le Dit des Jeux du Monde, stage 
music for chamber orchestra (thirteen instruments ) con- 
ducted by the composer. The last named piece had its first 
performance in New York, and the Partita was heard pub- 
licly for the first time anywhere. 

The foregoing compositions cover the Honegger activity 
from 1915 to 1929 (Partita) and are representative of the 
style and tendency to which his talents have been dedicated. 
He is avowedly a modernist—one of the renowned Paris 
Six—and prefers to write in the atonal and polytonal modes 
of the moment. His best known works, so far as America is 
concerned, are Pacific 231, for orchestra, and King David, 
an oratorio whose music reflects the modernistic idiom. 

Honegger’s quartet shows form and definite purpose and 
development. It is long and has tedious moments but on the 
whole it presents tangible character for the hearer to recog- 
nize and to hold in his mind and ear. The piano pieces are 
amiable trifles. The Paques 4 New York (why New York P) 
have subtle atmosphere and the voice part weaves ‘itself in- 
strumentally into the ensemble. The Poemes, too, reveal 
lelicate and sophisticated charm. 

Not much except rhythmic ebullience came from the mea- 
sures of the Partita. It is weak in invention and general 
musical interest. The final number on the program meant 
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little without the stage action which it is designed to express 
and embellish. 

Mme. Wright sang the songs with understanding of their 
text and her French enunciation had finish. Her voice had 
little chance to show emotional quality owing to the nature 
of the music. Mme. Honegger played with facility. Her 
husband is not a redoubtable pianist. Earnest enthusiasm, 
vitality, and fine, tonal and technical mastery marked the 
contributions of the Philharmonic Quartet. 

A fair sized audience gave the guest of honor a cordial 
reception and warmly applauded all the numbers on the 
program. 

Plaza Artistic Morning 


The final Artistic Morning of this season took place at 
the Plaza on Thursday morning, January 24, with the Eng- 
lish Singers and Alfredo San Malo, violinist, as the attrac- 
tions. The singers were heard in madrigals and ballet num- 
bers of the 16th and 17th century, sung in their inimitable 
fashion, which aroused the audience to much applause. The 
violinist made his first appearance here this season and dupli- 
cated the favorable impression he has made previously. He 
has a beautiful singing tone and a technic that places him 
among the most interesting of the younger wielders of the 
bow. Cordially received, he responded to requests for addi- 
tional numbers. 


January 25 
Philharmonic-Symphony: Fritz Reiner 
Conducting 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra loaned Fritz Reiner 
to New York so that his many admirers here might have 
the pleasure of hearing him again in programs that always 
bear a stamp of progressiveness. It is, indeed, to such 
persons as Mr. Reiner and Mr. Stokowski that the public 
owes a great debt of gratitude, from this standpoint, among 
other reasons. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s Chanticleer was the first bit of 
novelty. We are told that Mr. Mason attempted to put to 
music the Thoreau idea expressed in Walden: “All health 
and success does me good”; the composer preceding his 
work by the motto: “I do not propose to write an ode to 
dejection but to brag as lustily as Chanticleer in the morn- 
ing, standing on his roost, if only to wake my neighbors up.” 
The composition turns out to be a jocular allegro with a 
frank expression of barnyard doings such as many crowings 
and cacklings. There is a middle section during which the 
lusty Chanticleer becomes slightly wistful and meditative 
and here Mr. Mason has woven a charming bit with muted 
strings and horn; but the fundamental character of Mr. 
Mason’s idea soon overtakes this philosophizing and Chan- 
ticleer leaves the stage with a determined crow. 

In keeping with this idea Mr. Reiner also presented, 
for the first time in Carnegie Hall, Respighi’s suite for 
small orchestra called Birds. The Italian composer has 
culled his ideas from the ancients including Pasquini, 
Jacques de Gallot, Philippe Rameau and an anonymous 
English composer. The Prelude introduces the first general 
theme to which Respighi returns after he has eulogized 
the Dove, the Hen and the Nightingale; the work as a 
whole is clearly orchestrated and ingeniously thought out. 
It is music which cannot fail to please because of its subject 
and effective details. Mr. Respighi is generous with his 
melodies in all of the little sketches and though at times he 
might be called obvious he has an ability for expert 
colorings. : 

The other programmed numbers were two of Bach’s 
choral Preludes, atonalized by Schoenberg; Prokofieff’s 
barbaric Scythian Suite and Ibert’s very lovely Escales. 

Mr. Reiner obtained excellent results from his men during 
the entire performance; the orchestra was mellow and Mr. 
Reiner has a precision to his beat which is determined; he 
knows exactly what he wants, and furthermore he is 
rhythmical and imaginative. He obtained beautiful broad 
sweeps in the Bach numbers and he also found many in- 
triquing ways and means for delicate touches in the lighter 
works. 

Mr. Reiner was warmly welcomed before and after the 
concert and was generous in sharing his applause with his 
men. 

Emily Roosevelt 

In Steinway Hall on Friday evening, Betty Tillotson 
presented the second of her Artist Series with Emily Roose- 
velt, soprano, and Richard Hageman at the piano. From the 
outset this young, attractive artist captivated the large audi- 
ence with charm of manner and excellence of singing. With- 
in the last couple of seasons Miss Roosevelt has made very 
rapid strides in her art. She faces even greater success than 
has been hers so far. Endowed with a voice of natural 
beauty, it has taken on a greater richness and dramatic ten- 
dency with intensive study and experience. The voice itself 
is one of wide range and her top notes are ringing and 
full. There is no visible tendency to force, the production 
being easy and natural. Miss Roosevelt has good diction 
and phrases well. Her interpretations are interesting both 
in the larger operatic forms and the simpler songs. The 
audience received Miss Roosevelt with appreciation and she 
was obliged to give several encores. The admirable ac- 
companiments of Richard Hageman, always an asset, added 
to the high standard of the evening’s performance. 


The Biltmore 


Louis Graveure, tenor; Emma Otero, coloratura and Al- 
berto Salvi, harpist, were presented to a large audience at the 
Biltmore morning musicale. 

Miss Otero is the young Cuban who has already brought 
the attention of the public her way; the reasons for this are 
that she is the possessor of a beautiful coloratura voice which 
has to its advantage a richness not often heard in such types. 
Miss Otero is very young and that is where the marvel of 
the whole thing lies; for in spite of her years she has a 
maturity of feeling, an astounding fioratura capacity and a 
chic personality. On seeing Miss Otero one might stop to 
wonder where she will find the capacity for singing long, 
breath-taking phrases, being only a slip of a girl, but she 
flits up and down the scale of several octaves with a remark- 
able ease; trills, roulades, staccatos just seem to pour from 
her tiny throat. When she sings her legato passages we hear 
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definite cantilena, done not only with technical accomplish- 
ment but sentiment. Miss Otero added several encores to her 
listed arias from Dinorah and the Barber, and was warmly 
greeted. Enrico Rosati, whose artist pupil Miss Otero is, 
assisted her at the piano. 

Mr. Graveur could sing bass if he wanted to and he would 
always be one of the most delightful concert singers of the 
present age. He is accomplished from the standpoint of 
technical efficiency, for he has mastered his voice to the point 
that it does anything he desires of it. One must always stop 
and admire his fine poise, not only that of bearing, but man- 
ner of interpretation. He is the complete master of anything 
he undertakes and proved this by opening his groups with the 
difficult Dvorak Songs my Mother Taught Me. He also in- 
cluded the aria from Faust and Rigoletto which he inter- 
preted with finesse. Mr. Graveure has to advantage the fact 
that though his voice is now tenor, he has still retained a 
certain depth to his lower register not usual with lyric tenors. 

Mr. Salvi is, of course, one of the most delightful of his 
kind. He makes of his harp an orchestra and manages to 
always weave unusual effects from his varied arrangements. 


Clara Lang 


Clara Lang, lyric soprano, after four years of study and 
work in Milan, Italy, gave her New York debut recital at 
the Engineering Auditorium on January 25. She was heard 
in Italian, German, French, Russian and English songs, and 
was well received by the audience. Miss Lang formerly 
was a member of the San Carlo Opera Company and also 
was the holder of a Juilliard Scholarship. 


January 26 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


The program of the students’ concert on Saturday eve- 
ning, under the direction of Fritz Reiner, was identical with 
that of the Thursday concert. A large audience was pres- 
ent. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Children’s Concert 


The first children’s concert of the sixth season of this 
popular series was given by the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
under the skilful direction of Ernest Schelling, at Carnegie 
Hall last Saturday morning. The audience was small in 
years but not in numbers; vacant seats were not in evidence. 
Schelling succeeds in holding the children’s attention with- 
qut a condescending or patronizing manner. One secret of 
his command of their attention is that he does not let mat- 
ters lag. He introduced, as usual, on Saturday a number of 
color slides relevant to the music to be played. His re- 
marks were brief and to the point, and often novel. The 
program this time was given over to German composers. 
Bach was represented with a Bourree and Gigue from the 
suite in D; Beethoven with the scherzo from the Eroica 
symphony; Schubert with ballet music from Rosamunde ; 
Brahms with a poco allegretto (intermezzo) from Sym- 
phony No. 3; Richard Strauss with the waltz from Der 
Rosenkavalier, and Wagner with the overture to Tann- 
hauser. Along about the middle of the program everyone 
rose to sing O Christmas Tree (Der Tannenbaum), with 
the words on the screen as well as in the programs. 

The attractive programs contained a map locating the 
birthplace of the most noted German composers. The child- 
ren particularly relished one anecdote Mr. Schelling told 
concerning his first meeting with, and playing for, Brahms. 


Jascha Heifetz 


Impeccable as to technic—need one mention that in re- 
lation to Jascha Heifetz?—faultless in taste and musician- 
ship, suavely ingratiating in tone, and elegantly masterful 
in bowing, the great young violinist exhibited his rare art 
before a huge Saturday matinee audience which also occu- 
pied overflow rows of seats upon the stage. 

Heifetz remains a marvel and his listeners adore not 
only his finely chiselled and aristocratically finished presen- 
tations, but also his dignified and polished personality and 
his desire to play programs that are designed not as preach- 
ments but primarily as matter conducive of musical pleas- 
ure to the auditors. 

Heifetz (accompanied excellently at the piano by Isidor 
Achron) gave his typical recital and won his typical fren- 
etic success and endless encores, with numbers including 
the Locatelli Sonata in F minor, Ernst’s F sharp minor 
Concerto, a Larghetto by Vivaldi-Heifetz, Rigaudon by 
Rameau-Heifetz, Les Petits Moulins a Vent, by Couperin- 
Press, Prelude, by Bach-Kreisler, and a row of delightfully 
melodious morceaux by Ravel, Gaubert, Milhaud, J. Ach- 
ron, Godowsky, and Novacek. 


Sidney Schneider 

Sidney Schneider, a young pupil of Vladimir Graffman, 
gave a violin recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
January 26, and displayed considerable talent in his per- 
formance. Joseph Achron’s Hebrew Melody was his best 
offering of the evening and in it he found just the opportun- 
ity he needed to display his technical equipment at its best. 
The Vitali-Auer Ciaconna was followed by Wieniawski’s D 
minor concerto; Slavonic Dance, No. 2 in E minor, Dvor- 
ak-Kreisler; Alt-Wien, Godowsky-Press; Parice, N. Paga- 
nini-Kreisler, and Sarasate’s Faust-Fantasie. 

Mr. Schneider’s program was not a simple one, yet he 
found little difficulty in the intricate passages and played with 
an assurance that was very commendable. Some nervousness 
noticeable at the start was quickly overcome and at the close 
it was evident that he had not only enthused his listeners 
to a high degree but had also aroused a decided interest in 
his future development. Mr. Schneider has the background 
for a fine career and no doubt success will follow him if he 
continues as he is going. 

Miss D. Graffman proved a valuable accompanist and no 
little share of the credit for the success of the recital was 
due to her efficient support. 


Faina Petrova 


At Town Hall, on Sunday afternoon, Faina Petrova, con- 
tralto of the Moscow Opera, appeared in recital in a pro- 
gram which gave ample scope for her accomplishments. 
After a Glinka aria came a group of songs by Liszt and 
Schumanf. Later there was a selection of songs from the 
elder Russian composers, followed by the modern Russians, 
Miaskowsky, Sherbacher, Polovinkin and Feinberg, per- 
formed here for the first time. 

Mme. Petrova is possessed of a contralto voice of range 
and power, and a temperament and enthusiasm for her art 
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that is infectious. She inclines to the dramatic and gives 
herself over to her task with an abandon that makes for the 
Pie interpretations. The capable accompanist was Arie 
Abileah. 


January 27 
Paul Reimers 


Universal commendation was won by Paul Reimers, tenor, 
for his artistic, effortless singing of Schubert and modern 
songs at the Golden Theater, Sunday evening, January 27. 
There was praise for his clear diction, and his expressive, 
refined art. An audience of distinction noted his dignified, 
unaffected bearing, the perfect melodic line of Nacht und 
Traeume, the rollicking daintiness, the subtle blending of 
tone and text, all characteristics of his singing of the Schu- 
bert Lieder; he sang The Trout as encore. Of Group II 
(French) intensity of picturization, subtlety, clear diction, 
tenderness and atmospheric joyousness’ were all there, 
Ravel’s announced (extra) song conveying a mood if noth- 
ing more. The English group, by Quilter, Whithorne, 
Griffes and Carpenter, brought Dream Valley, sung with 
enchanting style; two Chinese poems, full of effective har- 
monic surprises, and Chinese Water Colors, a noteworthy 
closing song by Carpenter, very effective in their peculiari- 
ties. Seven Spanish songs by De Falla closed the program, ¢ 
of which Seguidilla, Jota and Polo were especially applaud- 
ed, Jacques Jolas playing the difficult piano accompaniments 
with superb abandon and accuracy. A feature of note was 
Mr. Reimers’ singing of Old Fashioned American songs, 
with celeste accompaniment by himself, including Grand- 
father’s clock, the pleasant tinkle-sound of the celeste 
brightening the serious program. 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Proving primarily the popularity of Wagner and the 
confidence which New Yorkers repose in Fritz Reiner as 
a conductor, a huge throng of listeners was on hand to 
hear the Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House, in a program 
devoted exclusively to works by the imperishable master of 
Bayreuth. 

Reiner showed his complete understanding of the scores, 
his control of the orchestra, and his ability to make it retlect 
the spirit of the music, and of his own artistic reactions. 
The auditors took him warmly to their hearts. 

The purely orchestral music consisted of the Rienzi over- 
ture, the Venusburg music from Tannhauser, and parts 
of Goetterdaemmerung. 

_ The last named opera was represented also by vocal selec- 
tions, the love duet, Siegfried’s dying apostrophe to Bruenn- 
hilde, and the great farewell finale of that heroine. 

Florence Austral delivered the Bruennhilde music and 
also the Dich Theure Halle aria from Tannhauser. Her 
richly colored and voluminous voice is ideal for that type 
of singing and her breadth of style and intelligent handling 
of text further helped to make her contributions a source of 
delight for lovers of authoritative Wagner vocalisms and 
declamation. 

Richard Crooks, the tenor, showed his art in compelling 
fashion with the Siegfried measures and Lohengrin’s Fare- 
well. He has the ringing tones necessary for such music, 
and possesses also the no less requisite warmth of feeling, 
musical insight, and command of mood projection. There 
is no Wagnerian tenor hereabouts who surpasses Richard 
Crooks in freshness, size, and range of voice, and in con- 
vincing power of tonal pictorialization. 

Both soloists had a tremendously rousing reception from 
the vast audience. 


Erna Rubinstein 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, gave a thoroughly interesting 
program at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, before an 
audience made up largely of fellow musicians. There is a 
forceful reserve in Miss Rubinstein’s playing, and her con- 
ception of the work at hand is almost severe—it is even 
pristine. Such vigor is commendable, surely, and if it were 


accompanied by a little more subtlety would mark the 
artist’s performance with an outstanding finish which would 
bring it to the ranks of the best. Miss Rubinstein’s per- 
formance is sure and vital, and commands the interest of 
her hearers. Her work is rich in color and vibrant with 
feeling. 

The violinist opened with Cesar Franck’s sonata, which 
was followed by the Bruch Concerto in G minor. Then 
there were the smaller works—Tschaikowsky’s Serenade 
melancholique, the Tartini-Kreisler Variations on a theme 
by Corelli, a Chopin Nocturne, and Ries’ Perpetuum Mobile. 
Richard Wilens accompanied Miss Rubinstein. 


Alexander Brailowsky 

A full Carnegie Hall greeted Alexander Brailowsky at 

his first New York recital of the season, and testified by 
its numbers and its ringing applause that the Russian pianist 
now has won a secure and highly profitable following in 
this critical city. 
_ Brailowsky, although a deeply knowledged and fine feel- 
ing musician, is nevertheless, essentially a player of im- 
pulse and fancy, and one of the most arresting features of 
his performances lies in the fact that they never altogether 
conform to the traditions and conventions which lurk in 
the expectations of hearers to whom the Brailowsky art is 
a first experience. : 

Last Sunday afternoon, the artist was in one of his most 
responsive and interesting moods, and his offerings repre- 
sented a series of reproductions touched with a wealth of 
original nuances and high soaring fantasy. 

It is with imagination translated into tone, that Brail- 
owsky secures his fascinating effects. A master of technical 
facility and brilliancy, he never gives the impression of 
seeking to display his remarkable gifts of execution. He 
is always the musician, the thinker, the poet, putting his own 
powers and personality to the task of voicing the music he 
presents. And, best of all, it is never presented pedantically, 
even though it bears every earmark of thorough learning. 

Brailowsky now starids as one of the most significant 
and eloquent piano interpreters America has ever met in its 
concert life. 

The program of last Sunday—aside from the numerous 
fervently demanded encores—comprised the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the Scarlatti-Tausig Pas- 
torale and Caprice, Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata. a 
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Chopin group (including the rarely heard Ecosaises ) Boro- 
din’s Scherzo, and a Liszt Liebestraum and sixth Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody. 


Anita, Erna and Katharine 


The Booth Theater was almost filled on Sunday evening, 
January 27, by a distinguished audience that gave Anita, 
Erna and Katharine, three disciples of the Elizabeth Dun- 
can School, a most cordial reception. These young dancers 
gave a program of considerable length in which they had 
the assistance of Raymond Bayman, pianist, and Julian 
Kahn, cellist. 

They are indeed singularly blessed, possessing as they 
do beautiful bodies, which they use with easy grace, a 
comeliness of face and youth, to boot. Music by Bach, Cor- 
elli, Mozart, Cesar Franck, Scriabin, Schubert, Bauman and 
Brahms figured on the program. The dancers were highly 
successful in portraying the varying moods of these com- 
posers and there were one or two humorous interpretations 
delightful for their simplicity and appeal. Flowers and ap- 
plause aplenty greeted Anita, Erna and Katharine—and the 
audience went away thoroughly charmed 


Victor Harris Directs St. Cecilia Club Concert 

The splendid programs given by Victor Harris and his 
St. Ceci'ia Club are well known to musicians and music 
lovers of the metropolis, for the organization now is in its 
twenty-third season, and during that period has presented 
many new works as well as a varied collection of numbers 
from the standard repertoire. At its forty-seventh concert 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on January 22, the principal offering 
was a new cantata by Franke W. Harling entitled Before 
the Dawn, for women’s voices, tenor solo, cello and piano, 
a work which was written especially for the St. Cecilia. 
For this number the club was assisted by Allan Jones, tenor ; 
Felix Salmond, cellist, and Willard Sektberg, acconipanist. 
The obligato for contraltos was sung by Mrs. Louis Dutton, 
Mrs. William H. iPeck, Mrs. J. B. How and Mrs. Howard 
Pascal, all of them members of the club. 

This program also contained two other works composed 
for the St. Cecilia Club, Bruno Huhn’s Blest Pair of Sirens, 
which was composed in 1913, and Mr. Harris’s own Silver, 
written in 1921 to words by Walter de la Mare. Mr. Huhn 
was at the piano for his composition and shared in the ap- 
preciation of the audience for the fine performance given it. 
For the Harris number, Mrs. V. C. Ruxton was the soprano 
soloist. 

Judging by the enthusiasm of the audience, perhaps some 
of the finest singing of the evening was accomplished in 
Rachmaninoff’s Ave Maria and Laud Ye the Name of the 
Lord, two excerpts from Russian Church Service for eight- 
part chorus, unaccompanied. Other numbers sung by the 
St. Cecilia Club were Granville Bantock’s O Can Ye Sew 
Cushions, an old Scottish cradle song, Ethel Boyce’s Cor- 
inna, George W. Chadwick's Silently Swaying on the Water’s 
Quiet Breast, and Charles P. Scott’s Earl Haldan’s Daugh- 
ter. Throughout the program Mr. Harris directed with the 
skill and artistry to be expected from a musician of his fine 

calibre. 

The club was assisted on this occasion by two soloists. 
Felix Salmond played with his accustomed dignity and 
authority a group of numbers by Henry Eccles, J. B. Sen- 
aillé, Debussy and Glazounoff, and Allan Jones, tenor, 
gauged the fancy of the audience with an operatic aria and 
songs by Warford, Giannini and Tosti. Both artists won 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience. Willard Sektberg 
was the Moe ape 

The St. Cecilia will give its second concert of this season 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 


Harold Henry with Catharine A. Bamman 


Catharine A. Bamman announces that she has taken over 
the sole management of Harold Henry, pianist. Mr. Henry 
has played widely all over America, with the leading sym- 
phony orchestras. Europe, too, has heard him extensively. 

Mr Henry was the first American to play in Berlin and 
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Vienna after the war. He was received by an utterly sullen 
and silent audience and it took two numbers to break down 
this barrier. By the end of the first group an encore was 
asked for and from that time on the enthusiasm mounted 
until at the close of the program the audience remained in 
a body until the house lights were put out. This happened 
first in Vienna and: later in Berlin it was repeated. 
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Clifford Locke Wins Audience 


After much thought on the matter of choosing numbers 
that will appeal to and be understood by his audiences, and 
actual experiments at many concerts, Clifford Locke has 
found that a semi-classical program makes the strongest 
appeal to the average layman. Mr. Locke has demonstrated 
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this fact by confining his programs to this type of music 
and as a result the number of his return engagements has 
tripled. The type of songs used by Mr. Locke are such 
ballads as were written by the late Ernest R. Ball. 

The career of Mr. Locke is a most interesting one. His 
talent was discovered by a surgeon who heard him sing in 
a minstrel show in New York some six years ago. He went 
to study with Leo Braun, who has developed his voice to 
its present state of perfection. This season Mr. Locke is 
managing his own engagements. He specializes in programs 
for fraternal and social organizations such as the Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Spanish War Veterans, church 
societies, etc. He has met with exceptional success in his 
appearances before these organizations and is in constant 
demand for return engagements. The radio audience knows 
Mr. Locke and looks forward to his regular broadcasting 
over WABC of New York. 


E ducationdl A lience Concerts 


The Educational Alliance has been giving some highly 
interesting concerts in the Straus Auditorium, and a New 
York critic, after visiting one of these, is said to have de- 
Glared that “this seems to be a real little den of musical 
art.” 

For instance a recent concert was given by Mischa 
Mischakoff, well known violinist and concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Ernest Schelling, pianist, as- 
sisted by Raymond Bauman, accompanist. The program 
contained the Brahms sonata in D minor, Mr. Schelling’s 
own concerto, with the composer at the piano, and a group 
of shorter pieces. After the performance of the Schelling 
work the audience insisted that it be repeated and with 
diplomacy the two artists repeated the Viva Mente move- 
ment. On the whole the concert was delightful. 

Other attractions have been the Malkin Trio, the South 
Mountain String Quartet, the Helen Teschner Tas Quar- 
tet, and the London String Quartet. 


One Manager Announces Five February Piano 


Recitals 


Concert Management Daniel Mayer announces five piano 
recitals during the month of February: Arthur Shattuck, in 
a program of old music, at Steinway Hall, on the evening 
of the 4th; Alton Jones, in his annual recital at Town Hall, 
on the evening of the 13th; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
in a program of music for two pianos, at the John Golden 
Theater, on the evening of the 17th; Guy Maier alone, in a 
program for young people of all ages, at Steinway Hall, on 
the afternoon of the 21st, and Mischa Levitzki, in his first 
recital in two years at Carnegie Hall, on the evening of the 
26th. 


Onegin Scores Anew 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau received the following 
telegram from Minneapolis, dated January 23, 1929, in re- 
gard to Sigrid Onegin: “In spite of raging blizzard three 
thousand packed University Armory and shouted ‘bravo’ for 
glorious Onegin. Marvelous concert. (Signed) Verna 
Scott, Manager.” 


Santa Biondo for Biltmore 


Santa Biondo, lyric-dramatic soprano and artist-pupil of 
Enrico Rosati, has been engaged to appear on the regular 
musical matinee program given at the Biltmore February 22. 


Boguslawski Appears in New London, Ontario 


_Moissaye Boguslawski gave a concert at New London, 
Ont., in the Civic Concert series. The recital took place on 
January 28. 
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Schneevoigt Scores Success Anew 


In Los Angeles on December 10, Georg Schneevoigt, the 
magnetic director of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, proved again that he is program-maker of preju- 
dice to none, and sympathy to all. He is a brilliant program 
builder, with a keen and daring sense of opposites and simi- 
larities. 

Schneevoigt demonstrated anew that he is much interested 
in music by Americans. Thus the fourth symphony pro- 
gram opened, with John Powell’s In Old Virginia, which was 
followed by Deems Taylor’s suite Through the Looking 
Glass, neither of which had been heard by patrons of the 
winter series. Schneevoigt also honored the pianistic fra- 
ternity (or sorority, rather) among Yankees, when Olga 
Steeb (the highly gifted Los Angeles pianist, was asked to 
play the E flat concerto of Liszt in place of George Lieb- 
ling, who is recovering from an accident. Lastly came the 
fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky which finely demonstrated 
Schneevoigt’s gift for subtle effects, within a conceived 
reading. 

A program could hardly have been chosen of greater va- 
riance of style, but it is that very versatility in which the 
Philharmonic leader excels. He entered fully into the spirit 
of the Powell overture, in which he achieved intriguing 
rhythmic effects. Here, too, his keenness of perception was 
evident. The score abounds in rhythmic differentiations, the 
moods changing quickly from the Negro to Scotch and old 
English folk-song dance, and vice versa. Schneevoigt endowed 
these varying themes with a racial personality that was of 
no small aid toward the success of the opus. 

Deems Taylor would have been greatly delighted with 
the performance of his suite. Not only was it done scintil- 
latingly in these movements calling for orchestral virtuosity, 


GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT 


but the quaintness, the humor, the imaginativeness of the 
Lewis Carroll tale was unfolded by Schneevoigt with cap- 
tivating fidelity. Though he excels in the rearing of im- 
posing climaxes, here the maestro wielded a deft baton. 
Schneevoigt’s faculty for plastic readings, for shifting light 
and shade, in order to emphasize where emphasis is war- 
ranted, was finely evidenced. But for the rules forbidding 
encores, Mr. Schneevoigt might well have repeated three 
out of the five movements. 

A better performance of the Liszt concerto could hardly 
be expected. 

In these days when Tschaikowsky is sometimes belittled as 
cheap, morbid, maudlin, a presentation such as this of the 
F_ minor symphony, came like a glorious rehabilitation. 
There was nothing maudlin or cheap in the Russian sym- 
phony as given on this occasion. Schneevoigt sounded its 
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pathos, its wistfulness and racial peculiarity, its Slavic ro- 
bustness in a manner to thrill. 

Director Schneevoigt inspired his players toward an in- 
tensity of feeling that resulted in beauty and eloquence of 
phrasing and tone. The fitfulness of the first movement, the 
sweet-bitter dreaminess of the graceful andantino in modo 
canzona, indeed were “sung” by the orchestra. In the fa- 
mous scherzo, with its pizzicato ostinato, the maestro ance 
more revealed a finish of rendition and beauty of effect. 
He did not make this movement into an exhibition-piece, 
refraining from undue tempo speed. Riotously rich of 
color in turn was the finale. Here the conductor unloosed 
the full force of his ensemble; it was a reading of ele- 
mentary power and withal it avoided vulgarity. In fact, the 
lusty violence of the coda again was nothing but typically 
Russian exuberance of sweeping elan. oe 





New York Concert Announcements 








Thursday, January 31 
EVENING 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall. 
Muriel Kerr, piano, Town Hall. 
Arthur Warwick, piano, Stein- 
way Hall. 


Friday, February 1 
Morninc 
Roosevelt Recitals, Hotel Roose- 
velt. 


Thursday, February 7 
EvenInG 
————. Symphony Society, 

Carnegie I Tall. 
Harrington a Hoesen, 
Town Hall. 
Frances Carey Hall, piano, Stein- 
way Hall. 
Friday, February 8 
: ORNING 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
cale. Hotel Biltmore. 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic Symphony, Carne- 
gie Hal 


song, 


AFTERNOON 
G. D. Cunningham, organ, Wana- 
maker Auditorium. 
VENING ‘ ; 
Creighton Allen, piano, Carne- al am 
gie Hall. Hotel. " 


Saturday, February 2 
MorninG 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
al ‘oncert, Carnegie 


piano, Town Hall. 
Waldorf Astoria 


EvENING 

Kochanski, violin, Carnegie Hall. 

Rose Solomon, piano, Engineer- 
ine Auditorium. 

Saturday, February 9 
MorNING 

Philharmonic-Symphony 

Children’s Concerts, 
AFTERNOON Hall. 

Boston eed Orchestra, Car- 
negie Norma 

Katherine Bacon, piano, Town Hall. 
Hall. EvENING 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Church of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 

~—. Barnett, 

Engi- all. 

. Martha 
Hall. 


all. 
Dorothy Gordon, folk songs for 
young people, Heckscher Thea- Society, 
ter. 


Carnegie 


AFTERNOON 


Bleakley, song, Town 


EvENING 
See Drepeetiory Club Con- 


test, Town all. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Church of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 

Rudolph Procario, song, 
neering Auditorium. 


Sunday, February 3 
AFTERNOON 
Albert Spalding, violin, Carnegie 
Hall. 


song, Steinway 


Town 


Sunday, February 10 
AFTERNOON 
Friends 


Kovacs, violin, 


Society of 
Town Hall. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Malkin Conservatory of Music, 
Washington Irving Hi gh 
School. 


of Music, 


Sigrid Onegin, song, Town Hall. 
Hannah Hahn, song, Steinway 


Hall. 
EvenInGc 
Musical Art Quartet, John Gol- 
den Theater. A EveniInG 
Maria Winitzkaja, song, Engi- Ruth Breton, violin, Gallo Thea- 
neering Auditorium. i ter. 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir, Gallo Agnes George de Mille, dance, 
Theater. . Martin Beck Theater. 
Heinrich Schlusnus, song, Guild Herma Menth, piano, President 
Theater. Theater. 


Monday, February 4 mae Spicer, song, Guild Thea 
EVENING R Le R G 
Arthur Shattuck, piano, Steinway gr Ragt Ag 8 = 
all. E D 
io Crouch, piano, Town Hall. ae _— 
Jarren Case, iano, David Nathan Ensemble 
Mannes Music School. Little Theater. 


Tuesday, February 5 Monday, February 11 


AFTERNOON EvENnING 


Eleanor Eaton, song, Town Hall. New York Matinee 
Ansonia Theater. 
Eveninc 


Lists. Gatien dee ine SOM ah 6 Scharf, violin, Carnegie 
harmonic String Quartet, Dorothy Lewis, piano, Steinway 
Steinway Hall. Hall. : ; 

Sophie Braslau, song, Hotel Bar- frank Sheridan and 
bizon, Zetlin, Town Hall 

St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, Met- is : 

FBhn By nny ew Tuesday, February 12 

Josef Lhevinne, piano, Carnegie |, AFTERNOON 
Hall. na Bates, song, Town Hall. | 

Myra Hess and Harold Samuel, Ganna Walska, song, Carnegie 
Town Hall Hall. 

F EvenInG 
Wednesday, February 6 A= eee, piano, Carnegie 
Morninc 
Rhea Hotel 


Silberta, lecture, 
Plaza. 


Concertante, 


Musicale, 


Emanual 


Town 


Wedncsdep, February 13 
EVENING 
Giacomo Quintano, Car- 
negie Hall. 
Alton Jones, piano, Town Hall. 


Clara Rabinovitch, piano, 
Hall. 


EVENING. 
Moritz Rosenthal, piano, Carne- 
gie Ha 


b violin, 
Mabel Riegelman, 
Hall. 


song, Chalig 


DELLA SAMOILOFF, 
who has already scored an excellent success in Venezuela 
in both Aida and Cavalleria Rusticana, the critics receiv- 
ing her work with the highest praise. Miss Samoiloff is 
a leading member of the Manhattan Opera Company. 





Zerffi Lectures in Boston 


On January 21, William A. C. Zerffi, vocal teacher of 
New York City, gave a lecture in the Boston. Public. Library 
entitled Fact and Folly in the World of Song. Mr. Zerfi, 
who is also a member of the faculty of the New Englanti 
Conservatory of Music, outlined what he considered to be 
the reasons for the prevailing confusion of opinion upon the 
subject of voice production, suggesting as a remedy that 
vocal teachers make themseives familiar with the action of 
the vocal organ by objective study and not content them- 
selves with knowledge gained by hearsay or with imaginary 
conceptions of the functioning of the organ. 

He attacked the widely accepted theory that the concep- 
tion of the tone was the all-important factor in the pro- 
duction of the voice, maintaimng that this belief was 
founded upon an illusion. 

“Voice is the physical manifestation of a physical organ,” 
he declared. “Were this not true, physical disabilities, such 
as fatigue, laryngitis, etc., would not affect the quality of 
the tone, since the concept remains unaffected.” Mr. Zerffi 
laid particular stress upon the fact that while a singer can 
learn to sing effectively without the slightest familiarity 
with the action of the vocal organ, it is impossible for a 
teacher to teach intelligently without a thorough under- 
tanding of the structure and function of the vocal mechan- 
ism. The lecture was well attended. 


Levitski Here 


Mischa Levitzki has returned from Europe to begin his 
eleventh American tour. During the last year and a half 
Mr. Levitzki has been touring Europe continuously and 
has made over sixty appearances covering practically every 
country of Europe. He has made nine appearances in Lon- 
don alone and a number of appearances in Paris, Berlin and 
Milan; he made two tours of Holland. Mr. Lev itzki returns 
to this country after an absence of nearly two years. He 
will open his tour on February 5 in Auburn, N. Y., and is 
booked solidly for the months of February and March. Dur- 
ing the month of April he will give a series of recitals in 
Mexico City. His only New York recital of the season 
will take place at Carnegie Hall on February 26 and his 
Chicago recital will take place at the Studebaker on Febru- 
ary 17. He will also appear with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on March 7 and 8. 


Lisa Roma Entertains 


Lisa Roma, soprano, entertained on January 23 in honor 
of the sixty-third birthday of Art Young, the cartoonist 
who illustrated Heavenly Discourse and the author of On 
My Way. 
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BLINDER 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 





In Prokofieff Concerto 
with Cleveland Symphony 


A ‘violinist of the first water 
haps, with the best five or six.—Cleveland News. 


Dealer. 





in a class, per- 


An artist of notable attainments—Cleveland Plain 


PRESS COMMENT 
New York Recital Jan. 23,’29 


A Recital Program that disclosed his very considerable 
talents at their most brilliant best.—Herald Tribune. 


Prokofieff’s work has place of honor on well played 
a performance on the soloist’s part of 


program 


rare understanding. —N. Y. Times. 
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Anna Case Enjoying Busy Season 

Anna Case, American soprano, is having a very busy 
season, some of her engagements already fulfilled including 
appearances in New York and Brooklyn with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; also Oneonta, Mt. Vernon, Niagara 
Falls, Newburgh, New York City (at the Biltmore Morning 
Musicale) and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Pontiac and Detroit, Mich., and W: ash- 
ington, D. C.. During the month of January, Miss Case ap- 
peared on the Pacific Coast in the following cities: Oakland, 


ANNA CASE 


Barbara, Los Angeles, San Diego, Long Beach, San 
Francisco, Stockton, Tulare, San Mateo and Piedmont, Cal. ; 
Monmouth, Ore., and Seattle and Pullman, Wash. 

On February 18 the soprano will broadcast over the radio 
on the Vitaphone Hour, and later in the month will be heard 
in concert in Montclair, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Palm Beach and Tampa, Fla. 


Santa 


Madge Daniell Artists Well Received 

Annie Pritchard, singing and dancing ingenue of Ned 
Wayburn’s Gambols, now at the Knickerbocker Theater, is 
receiving excellent press comments on her singing. She is 
the principal dancer in the show, and leads the ballet on her 
toes; then she comes out and sings Ride Them Cow-Boy 
and does a buck and wing. It is seldom that a dancer of 
this type tries to cultivate a voice, and Miss Pritchard has 
a very good singing voice. Madge Daniell, her only teacher, 
predicts that in a few years she will be the prima donna 
in a show. She is only eighteen years old now. 

Eddie Pritchard is singing and dancing in vaudeville in 
an act called Gracie and Her Boy ny we | and is working 
very hard on his voice, taking daily lessons when in town. 

Harold Hennesey,. tenor, is winning success in vaudeville, 
also in the Three Musketeers in which he sings the lead 
The press comments praise his voice very highly. He started 
studying voice with Madge Daniell when in the chorus of 
Queen High Company and now is singing the lead after 
less than two years of training. Madge Daniell is his first 
and only teacher. 

The church singers in the Daniell studio are also doing 
fine work. Muriel McAdie, soprano of the Union Reformed 
Church of High Bridge and Walter Turnbull, baritone 
soloist, were soloists at the Christmas services on December 
23, both morning and evening. Both have been engaged for 
the second year. Miss McAdie is also a frequent radio 
singer. Lucille Arnold has been engaged for St. James 
E piscopal Church, Elmhurst, L. I. All are artist-pupils of 
Madge Daniell ma have had their entire voice training with 
wae 


Jeannette Vreeland “Magnificent” 

following Jeannette Vreeland’s recent appear- 
ance at Asbury Park, N. J., the Evening Press of that city 
commented on her singing as follows: “Miss Vreeland was 
magnificent. She not only possesses an unusually fine voice, 
but, more important, she sings beautifully. The power and 


The day 
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richness of her voice and the precision with which she 
handles it were evident at once. Miss Vreeland showed 
flashing versatility of mood and color in her fifteen num- 
bers. Her mastery of languages is commensurate with her 
mastery of vocal technic.” 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 

Ox1o.—Burnet C. Tuthill read a paper on 
America in the 
of the Music 


CINCINNATI, 
The Development of Chamber Music in 
Last Fifty Years, before the convention 
Teachers’ National Association at Cleveland. 

Alma Betscher, pianist, played the Richard Strauss Sonata 
for piano and violin with ‘Jessie Strauss Mayer, at the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club. Miss Betscher and Mrs. Mayer 
have done a great deal of soriata work together. 

Pearl Besuner, former student of the Conservatory in the 
class of Dan Beddoe, appeared at the benefit performance 
for the Metropolitan Opera Emergency Fund, when she 
sang Depuis le jour from Louise. Other members of the 
Metropolitan appearing on this program were Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Charlotte Ryan, Alfio Tedesco, Clara Jacobo, 
M. Lauri-Volpi, Guiseppe Danise and Leon Rothier. The 
orchestra was directed by Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

William Naylor, who graduated from the Conservatory 
several years ago from the class of Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, and who is now head of the music department 
of Judson College, Marion, Ala., was in Cincinnati for 
several days. 

Phyllis Davis, former pupil of Karl Kirksmith and a 
graduate from the Public School Music Department, joined 
her sister, Eunice Davis (who is studying violin with Mr. 
Ten Have this winter), a few days before Christmas at the 
Conservatory in order that they might go home together to 
Toledo, Ohio, for the holidays. Miss Davis is now super- 
visor of music at the Glenville State Normal Institute at 
Glenville, W. Va., and directs two glee clubs and an orches- 
tra at that institution. Just before starting home she di- 
rected a carol —— in Glenville, patterned on those given 
annually at the Conservatory by Thomas James Kelly. 

One of the most important events during the holiday 
season connected with a member of the faculty of the Con- 
servatory was the successful concert at which Dan Beddoe 
sang the tenor role in Handel's Messiah with Ruth Rodgers, 
Doris Doe and Fred Patton, with the Oratorio Society of 
New York, December 26. Mr. Beddoe’s singing was highly 
praised. 

3ertha Baur secured the services of Robert Aura Smith, 
music and dramatic critic, to deliver a series of five lectures 
at the Conservatory during the months of January and 
February. They occur every two weeks, on Thursday eve- 
ning. The first lecture was given on January 17. Although 
these lectures were arranged primarily for the benefit of 
the student body and will be conducted as a course on the 
curriculum of the Conservatory, the public is to be invited 
to any or all of the series, and Mr. Smith announces that 
while he will undertake to develop a definite continuity of 
idea, each lecture will be a complete unity. The topic which 
he has chosen is Theories of Beauty, and he wil! present 
in popular and practical form several of the major aesthetic 
philosophies. 

An interesting feature in the plans for the next concert 
by the Student Symphony Orchestra will be the appearance 
of several members of the conducting class in the capacity 
of conductor. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, director of the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, has found that several members of his 
conducting class have decided talent in that field and has 
announced that the orchestra will play one of the Beethoven 
Symphonies at its next concert and four members of his 
conducting class will take the baton, each conducting one 
movement of the symphony. 

Additional programs and newspaper clippings are coming 
in all the time indicating the widespread influence on the 
pupils of the Conservatory of Music by the service of 
Christmas carols as conducted in that institution every year 
by Thomas James Kelly. A hata came from the Sargent 
School, Mont Vista, Colo., where Gertrude E. Nelson King 
conducted a Feast ok Carols patterned exactly on those 
of Mr. Kelly for this anak in which she is a member of 
the faculty. Marcella Mueller, a pupil from the class of 
Mary Towsley Pfau, sent a program from Pikeville, Ky., 
College, which again shows the influence of Mr. Kelly’s 
idea. A Feast of Christmas Carols was given at the Glen- 
ville State Normal School under the direction of Phyllis 
Davis, in which Mildred Arbuckle, who was originally 
student in the class of Clara Baur, was soloist, and Angelo 
Eagon, a former pupil of Marcian Thalberg, was accom- 
panist. 

Announcements in the music columns and advertisements 
for concerts in New York papers listed Pearl Besuner, 
former pupil of Dan Beddoe, to sing in Faust with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Everett Marshall, also from 
the class of Mr. Beddoe, in Hansel and Gretel, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and Grace Divine, former pupil 
of John A. Hoffmann, as soprano soloist at the St. Andrews 
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M. E. Church in a special program of the cantata, The 
Christ Child. 

Roxine Beard, soprano, former pupil of Thomas James 
Kelly, sang solos at a performance of the Messiah at the 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., just preceding 
the Christmas holidays. 

Robert Elwyn, well known tenor, graduate of the Con- 
servatory, made several successful appearances recently with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, in recital at Nor- 
wich, Conn., and in a production of Faust at the University 
of Syracuse. 

Lorena Bullerdick, of this city, a graduate of the Public 
School Music Department of the Conservatory, will go to 
Bowling Green, Ky., for the opening of the next semester, 
in February, to head the department of Public School 
Music at the Kentucky State Normal College. 

Karl Wecker, who was graduated from the class of Jean 
Ten Have and was director of Music at the Cincinnati 
University from 1921 to 1923, visited the Conservatory 
during the Christmas holidays. He is now director of music 
of the Grand Rapids Junior College in Michigan, heads the 

violin department of the Grand Rapids Conservatory, and 
for five years (the duration of its existence) was the 
director of the Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra. 





Lhevinne in New York Recital 
Josef Lhevinne will give his first New York recital this 
season in Carnegie Hall on February 5. The pianist is now 
on a short tour, playing in several mid-western cities. 
Shortly after his New York recital he will leave again for 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


an extensive tour which will include a joint recital with 
Mischa Elman in |Palm Beach and several two-piano en- 
gagements with Mme. Lhevinne. 

Mr. Lhevinne returned from abroad in December after 
a brilliant tour of fourteen weeks in six countries, Holland, 
England, France, Germany, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. 
As a result of his tremendous success in his second Paris 
recital, he was at once engaged to play with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Paris next season. In London, among other 
splendid press comments, Ernest Newman, well-known critic 
of England, wrote in the London Times: “Even in these 
days, rich as they are in fine pianists, Mr. Lhevinne can 
truly be called remarkable.” 
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“Bruce Simonds’ 
neated with a fine vitality, 
audiences in former seasons. . . 
gave evidence of thoughtful care in the building of climactic effect.” 


BRUCE SIMONDS 


Scores Another Success at New York Recital 
Town Hall, December 30, 1928 


playing revealed the delicate beauty, firmly deli- 
for which he has won the favor of local 
. The Brahms Rhapsody in G minor 


“The best way to write a review of Bruce Simonds is to summarize 
it by declaring unequivocally that he is one of the few of the younger 
set who ought to be heard by every person who would be in touch with 
all the worthy artists of our time... . 


e knows what he wants to do, 


a ae whose vision and intelligence are notable, 
an nd measure up to them. His tone 
—New York Telegraph. 


“Some day, perhaps, the populace will wake up and discover that 
this artist, though neither a juvenile prodigy nor a mature sensationalist 
has quietly and legitimately taken up his position in the first line of 
pianists. . . . Those who came were rewarded with some of the soundest, 
most musicianly, balanced and resourceful piano playing of the season. 

. . Here is a pianist who always has something to say and who 
invariably says it beautifully and interestingly.”—New York Telegram. 


an = coceneared = Rg 4 speteetieg hour in the piano- 

. . playing o ruce Simonds it nical fingers and rare musical taste, 

Exclusive Management Anns FRIEDBERG eniatnmns <. tie vent, intelligent pianism, Simonds picked out all the humors and formal niceties of Bach.” —New 
Fisk Building, New York technically resourceful and “artistically mature.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. York American. 
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and does it... 
and whose ici 
palette has many eolors.’ 


New York Times. 
“Mr. Simonds’ 





readings were on a scale to interest musical con- 
noisseurs by their fine technical equipment, enhanced by taste, much 
beauty of tone and variety and refinement of style r. Simonds 
gave pleasure through a musical sensfbility of uncommon kind, while 
his command of expressive qualities on the whole was of increased 
stature over that of his previous hearings here.’—New York 


“Mr. Simonds offered an interesting and varied program and sensitive 
sound interpretations. Bach . . . and Beethoven were read with poetic 
insight, technic of high order and musical imagination.”—Evening World. 


“Mr. Simonds aes. a novel and an interesting program. The 
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January 31, 1929 


Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 17) 
Reinhold Schmidt as Biterolf; James Montgomery as Hein- 
rich; Ralph Jusko as Reinmar; and Pauline Snyder, Edna 
Zanzinger, Ruth Cornett, and Edna Wood as the four pages. 

The chorus work was somewhat uneven in the first V oep of 
the opera but good in the last part. One recognizes the dif- 
ficulties encountered in this part of the work, and allowances 
are made accordingly. Alexander Smallens, conductor, 
draws the highest praise of the evening for his work; for if 
ever an opera made demands upon a conductor, this one does. 
The orchestra part was handled with the finest degrees of 
shading, but not to the exclusion of the demands of the 
stage. A gratifying lack of dragging was to be noted, and 
this undoubtedly was largely responsible for the unflagging 
interest sustained throughout the entire opera. 

The Bacchanale, by the corps de ballet from the Cortissoz 
School, was arranged by Alexandre Gavrilov, with Valentina 
Koshuba as premiere danseuse. It was effectively done. 

Horatio ConNELL IN RECITAL 

Horatio Connell, baritone, gave the sixth faculty recital of 
the season at the Curtis Institute of Music on January 16. 
His program was unique (as are most of these fine concerts) 
in that he sang the Schumann song-cycle Dichterliebe, con- 
sisting of sixteen short gems of songs varying widely in 
range of emotion, and each was sung with a detailed inter- 
pretation and the clearest of diction. In addition to these, 
came Orpheus With His Lute (Sullivan) ; I Will Sing New 
Songs of Gladness and Sing Ye a Joyful Song (Dvorak) ; 
Tom the Rhymer (an exceptionally clever little lyric by 
Loewe) ; and Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind (Quilter). 

As a lieder-singer Mr. Connell holds an enviable reputa- 
tion, and this recital added further laurels. One could hardly 
imagine a more perfect example of this exacting art, and 
the applause of the enthusiastic audience both upon Mr. Con- 
nell’s first appearance and after each number bespoke the 
esteem in which he is held by the student body and faculty 
of the Institute. 

Ellis Clark Hammann proved a fine accompanist. 

MatTINnEE Musicat Cus 


For the program of January 8, the Matinee Musical Club 
presented its own piano ensemble (consisting of Marion 
Dougherty, Ruth Leaf Hall, Dorothy G. Morton, Helena 
Shortland Norton, Kathryne L. O’Boyle, Eva Folsom Sully, 
Ella Wyman Wile and Margaret MacD. Coddington under 
the direction of Agnes Clune Quinlan; Lillian Leidy, con- 
tralto, accompanied by Helen Boothroyd Buckley; Hilda 
Reiter, soprano, accompanied by Ruth Leaf Hall with Eva 
Small playing the flute obligato; and the Schubert Memorial 
Artists, as guests, with an address by Ernest Hutcheson, dean 
of the Juilliard Foundation. 

The first part of the program opened with a fine perform- 
ance of the Allegro and Allegro Spiritoso of Haydns Lon- 
don Symphony, by the piano ensemble. Foilowing this Miss 
Leidy sang Tschaikowsky’s Farewell to the Hills beautifully, 
exhibiting a rich and vibrant voice combined with an artistic 
interpretation. Miss Reiter sang Villanelle by Del’Acqua 
and Sweet Bird by Handel. In these numbers, which de- 
mand comprehensive coloratura ability and training, Miss 
Reiter sang with the utmost ease. The piano ensemble closed 
the first half, with Marche Heroique by Saint-Saéns. 

As an introduction to the playing of the Schubert memorial 
artists Mr. Hutcheson spoke briefly—of his pleasure in ob- 
serving the fine spirit of the Matinee Musical Club and the 
talent recruited from its ranks—of the aims of the Juilliard 
Foundation and like schools of music, such as the Curtis In- 
stitute in Philadelphia and the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, of the necessity of discovering and bringing out 
young musical talent, that there may be successors to 
famous present day soloists. He said that nowhere was there 
= much musical talent today as in Russia and the United 

tates. 

The young artists who followed might well be imagined as 
the great soloists of the future. Sadah Shuchari, violinist, 
played Siciliano et Rigaudon by Francoer-Kreisler, Saeta 
and Granadina by Nin-Kochanski, and the brilliant Carna- 
val Russe by Wieniawski. In the last mentioned, it seemed 
that all the points of violin technic were exhibited with su- 
preme mastery and ease. Miss Shuchari had also a beautiful 
tone and exceptional artistry. Her manner was especially 
pleasing and free from affection. Her playing was most en- 
thusiastically received. Arthur Reginald accompanied most 
deftly. 

Muriel Kerr, pianist, was the other young guest artist. 
Her numbers included a clever arrangement by Mr. Hutche- 
son of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (in which a remarkably light, clear, facility was 
noticeable), Des pas sur la Neige and Jardins sous la Pluie 
by Debussy and three Rachmaninoff Preludes (B minor, 
major, and B flat major). A diversity of touch, tone and 
interpretation was manifested in these varied numbers, rang- 
ing from the most delicate, to the most powerful. Miss Kerr 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING SIMFONIETTA 


The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, Fabien 
Sevitzky conducting, gave its second concert of the season, 
on January 9, iri the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
first part of the program was given over to the works of 
J. S. Bach. The Overture Suite in G minor was splendidly 
read and played, each part standing out like a gem. The 
opening Larghetto, so closely followed by the Allegro, was 
delightful, while the so-called Aria and Minuetto Alternatino 
were even more appealing, with the intricate Capricio as an 
intriguing close. 

The concerto for two pianos in C minor, was extremely 
interesting, with the piano parts played by Horace Alwyne 
and Renee Longy Miquelle. Their technical equipment is, 
of course, unquestioned and their playing of the interweaving 
voices was impeccable, while the Adagio gave ample scope 
for tonal beauty and interpretive ability. The Simfonietta 
provided an artistic background for the piano parts. 

Closing the first half came the Adagio from Toccata C 
major (transcription by Alexander Siloti) and the Giant 
Fugue, both well played. The beauty of the Adagio was 
equalled only by the difficulty of the Fugue. Mr. itzky 
was recalled numerous times, and with characteristic modesty 
he turned the applause to his men. . 

The last part of the program consisted entirely of com- 
positions by present day writers. Elegie, op 21, for String 
Orchestra Alexander Krein (a yams Russian ) was dis- 
tinctly pleasing. Intermezzo op. 8 for stringed orchestra, 
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an early work of Franz Schreker’s, received its first Phila- 
delphia performance at this time. Of special interest to 
Philadelphians was the next number—Scherzo, The Heav- 
enly Children at Play, by Frances McCollin (a well known 
Philadelphia composer). This composition was composed 
during the spring and summer of 1928, especially for the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, and is dedicated 
to its conductor, Fabien Sevitzky. It received its world 
premier at this concert and met with unquestioned success 
—so much so, that at the request of a member of the audi- 
ence it was repeated. It is much more modern, tonally and 
harmonically than any of this composer’s former works, but 
it still contains the fire and vitality which characterize all 
of Miss McCollin’s instrumental works. Real melody charms 
the hearer, above the frequent seconds and sevenths of the 
harmonies. Altogether it was very enjoyable and received 
an excellent interpretation at the hands of Mr. Sevitzky. 
Miss McCollin was present and was obliged to rise in ac- 
knowledgment of the continued applause. 

As a close to this unique program came Two Pieces for 
Stringed Orchestra (Prelude and Scherzo), by D: Szoz- 
takowicz, the youthful Russian whose symphony was played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski’s 
direction, a few months ago. The good-sized audience was 
enthusiastic, and set its unhesitating approval upon the fine 
work being done by Mr. Sevitzky and his colleagues. 

PHILADELPHIA GRAND Opera COMPANY 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company presented Il 
Trovatore at the Academy of Music on January 10, with 
Frances Peralta in the role of Leonora (substituting most 
ably for Kathryne Ross, whose illness prevented her singing 
the part as scheduled). Miss Peralta both sang and acted 
the part with the ease of experience, reaching one of the 
highest spots of the evening in her singing of the aria, 
D’amor sull’ ali rose. 

John Dwight Sample, as Manrico, proved entirely adequate 
to the vocal demands of the part and sang well. 

The role of the Count was well taken by Giuseppe Martino- 
Rossi, who made his first appearance with this company at 
this time. His rich voice makes him a valuable acquisition 
to the company and further hearings will be anticipated. 

The lesser roles were acceptably taken by Bertha Mc- 
Grath as Inez, Nicholas Karlash as Ferrando, Nino Mazzeo 
as Ruiz; Robert McDougall, Jr., as an Old Gypsy; and Gil- 
bert Mason as the messenger. 

The chorus was especially good in The Anvil Chorus and 
the Miserere. Artur Rodzinski conducted with sutherity- 

M. M. C. 


Johnson’s “Consummate Art’ Thrills Audience 


When Edward Johnson appeared in recital recently at 
the Belvedere Hotel in Baltimore. he earned the following 
enthusiastic praise from the critic of the Baltimore Eve- 
ing Sun: 

“Mr. Johnson was in splendid voice, and the high notes 
of the Giordano aria rang out with a richness and a 
sonority that fairly thrilled. In the French group he caught 
every touch of inflection and sounded clearly each difficult 
sequence, imparting to the first-mentioned a bleakness and a 
drabness peculiarly expressive, and giving the last a sense 
of evanescence and futility. Not less engrossing was his 
presentation of an English group, wherein he carefully pre- 
served the crackle and flavor of the pieces. The recital was 
a display of consummate art and the various selections 
served to bring out the loveliness of the recitalist’s voice.” 

Another recent appearance for Mr. Johnson was as soloist 
with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, following which 
George Smith wrote in the Syracuse Herald: “Mr. John- 
son’s rare singing practically stopped the concert, so enthu- 
siastic was the audience. He was forced to return to the 
stage many times in response to prolonged applause follow- 
ing a compelling performance of the Raconto in Giordano’s 
Andre Chenier. At the end of the program Mr. Johnson 
sang the Narrative from Lohengrin. The beautiful voice, 
the consummate artistry and the charming personality of 
the singer combined to elicit further.and fuller applause.” 

Regarding this last concert Mr. Johnson tells an amusing 
story. It appears that some musically interested Syracusans 
brought a layman friend to this performance, hoping, 
through the tenor’s “marvellous” singing, to interest their 


ALBERT SPALDING, 
violinist, being decorated with the Cross of the Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor by Senator Eugene Charabot 
of France, who came here for the occasion. This decora- 
tion was conferred upon Mr. Spalding in recognition 
of his high artistic standing both in America and France. 
(Wide World Photo) 





friend as much in music as he was in civic matters generally. 
After the deafening applause which followed Mr. Johnson’s 
singing, one of the music-lovers turned to the new musical 
recruit and asked enthusiastically, “Don’t you think he is 
just too magnificent? Isn’t he marvellous?’ “Yes, he’s 
very good,” answered the recruit, “very good indeed, but 
you know, he’ll never make the Metropolitan.” 


Irma Swift Pupil in Recital 


Esther Kahn, dramatic soprano, pupil of Irma Swift, gave 
an interesting program at the Central Synagogue Community 
House, New York, on January 6, under the auspices of the 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters. Miss Kahn’s program con- 
sisted of an aria, and Russian, German and English songs. 
She displayed an even legato, good breath control and a 
voice of fine quality. 


New York String Quartet in Florida 
Following two performances in New York with the New 
York Chamber Music Society on January 18 and 20, the 
New York String Quartet left for its annual visit to Palm 


Beach, Fla., where it will play a series of ten concerts 
in private homes. En route, the quartet gave a recital at 
Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 
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Alice D’Hermanoy an Asset to Chicago Opera 

Alice D’Hermanoy, who in private life is the wife of 
Charles Lauwers, distinguished conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, is justly regarded as one of the most 
valuable artists of the company. Mme. D’Hermanoy prob- 
ably sings more often than any other woman in the per- 
sonnel of the Chicago Civic Opera. This is due to various 
reasons. First of all, her repertory is tremendous; she 
knows at least one role in every opera presented by the 
company and often appears in two or three different char- 
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acters in the same opera. There are many roles which she 
has never sung in America but in which she has made a 
name for herself abroad, and the management, cognizant of 
the fact, values her services, knowing that at the eleventh 
hour she can be called upon to sing a leading role. Secondly, 
speaking several languages as she does, she can be cast in 
the French, Italian, German and English operas, and can 
be relied upon to give entire satisfaction. ; 

Mme. D’Hermanoy, besides being a fine actress, is a de- 
pendable singer—one whose musicianship is incontestable, 
as is attested to by all the members of the company, includ- 
ing its various conductors. Mme. D’Hermanoy has been 
with the Chicago Opera for many years and in all proba- 
bility will continue to function in the numerous roles en- 
trusted to her for many years to come. 


S. Wesley Sears in All-Wagner Festival 


Although the musical programs which S. Wesley Sears, 
organist and choirmaster at St. James Church in Philadel- 
phia, presents at this church are always interesting and worth 
while, the all-Wagner organ recital which he gave at Christ- 
mas time was particularly impressive. “Mr. Sears’ program 
was impressive in scope,” said Linton Martin in the Sunday 
Inquirer,” and was played with breadth of musicianship and 
fine feeling for the sheer greatness and emotional power of 
the excerpts offered, that served substantially to offset the 
limitations of the organ, and gave outstanding interest to the 
recital as an event meriting exceptional appreciation.” Vocal 
solos also were a part of the program. Some of the num- 
bers presented were the Vorspiel and the King’s Prayer from 
Lohengrin; the Parsifal prelude; Elizabeth’s Prayer from 
Tannhauser; the Magic Fire Scene from Die W alkure; the 
prelude and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde; the prayer 
from Rienzi, and the Funeral March from Gotterdammerung. 
Mr. Martin concluded his review of the event with the fol- 
lowing remarks: “The entire program was played in a deeply 
reverential ‘mood. The recital, given as ‘something of an 
experiment,’ according to announcement, was so admirable 
in idea and execution that it should be made a regular event.” 


Tea in Honor of Leila Hearne Cannes 


Mrs. Ada Heinemann, of East Elmhurst, N. Y., gave a 
tea on the afternoén of January 20 in honor of Mrs. Leila 
Herne Cannes, president of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety. A musical program was offered by several artists 
included in the large group present. 

Helen Heinemann, soprano; Charles Pier, cellist; the Bay- 
shore Trio: Mrs. Cannes, pianist, and Winifred Carroll, a 
pupil of Mrs. Cannes, presented a very enjoyable program 
that was well received by all present. 


Ruth Breton to Give New York Recital 


Following Ruth Breton’s recent appearance as soloist with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, playing the Mendels- 
sohn gy Harvey Gaul wrote in the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette that this young violinist, who came out as an 
eleventh vaeoal pinch-hitter, captivated 3,500 people, revealing, 
as she did, a gorgeous tone that at times had a rich viola 
quality. Mr. Gau! further declared, “We don’t know when 
a woman has come in here who has made the impression 
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she did,” adding that Miss Breton has good looks, charm 
of manner and virtuosity. 

The violinist will give her annual New York recital at 
the Gallo Theatre on the afternoon of February 10. 


St. Olaf to Be Heard at the Metropolitan 


The St. Olaf Lutiferan Choir began its 1929 concert tour 
on Sunday, January 20, at Milwaukee, Wis. On February 
5, it will appear at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York City, under the auspices of the New York Lutheran 
Inner Mission ‘Society, an organization which devotes its 
services to the unfortunates of the city. The choir, under 
the direction of Dr. F, Melius Christiansen, is composed of 
thirty-three young women and twenty-seven men, all of 
whom are selected from the student body at St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., maintained by the Norwegian Luth- 
eran Church of America, 

The organization, which has been developed to a high 
point of perfection by Dr. Christiansen, sings entirely with- 
out instrumental accompaniment or the use of a pitch pipe, 
and is credited with having inspired numerous similar or- 
ganizations which have been established throughout the 
country during the past few years. In other years the choir 
has been heard by packed houses in all of the larger Ameri- 
can cities and with brilliant success has given thirty-five 
concerts in Europe. During this season’s tour the St. Olaf 
singers will give concerts in twenty-two cities including 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Baltimore, Boston, 
Portland and New Haven. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir has received an invitation 
to make a pilgrimage to Norway during the summer of 
1930 to participate in the celebration at Trondhjem of the 
900th anniversary of the establishment of Christianity in 
that country. The program for the celebration will center 
about the rededication of the famous Lutheran cathedral at 
Trondhjem, which for the past seventy years has been in 
course of restoration and reconstruction. The Trondhjem 
Cathedral is the finest and most imposing in Norway and 
was begun centuries ago as a monument to St. Olaf, Nor- 
way’s first Christian king, the anniversary of whose death 
is observed on July 29 each year as a national holiday. 
Special festivities will also take place on the battlefield at 
Stiklestad near Trondhjem, where King Olaf was mortally 
wounded in his final victorious battle. 

Urged by the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
to accept the invitation, St. Olaf College has granted per- 
mission for the sixty young men and women students in the 
choir to make the trip, and Prof. P. G. Schmidt, business 
manager, and the choir’s famous director, Dr. Christiansen, 
are making their plans to take the choir abroad. 

The Trondhjem Society of America, composed of Nor- 
wegian Americans who are natives of that city, plans to 
send several hundred of its members to accompany the choir 
to Norway and to participate in the celebration. Dr. 
Schmidt is negotiating for the chartering of a ship and has 
arranged for the choir a concert tour this winter of eastern 
cities in the United States in the hope of defraying the 
expenses of the visit. 


Stradivarius Quartet a New Organization 


On May 10, the day after the Flonzaley Quartet passes into 
history, two of its members will join a new string quartet. 
This new organization, formed by Alfred Pochon, will be 
called The Stradivarius Quartet of New York, so named 
because four Stradivarius instruments are to be at the dis- 
posal of the quartet. The personnel will be Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, first violin: Alfred Pochon, second violin; Nicolas 
Moldavan, viola, and Gerald Warburg, cello. This new 
group will carry the same high ideals and the same great 
devotion to art that marked the Flonzaleys, while the chief 
aim of the Stradivarius Quartet of New York will be to 
make it possible for institutions, such as settlements, schools, 
colleges, universities, and the like, to secure a first class 
quartet within the limitations of their budget. The members 
of this organization plan to give only the best of programs, 
and announce that, if required, a concise and short explana- 
tory talk will be given before each number. The Stradivarius 
Quartet of New York will start its activities in the spring 
by filling an engagement of twenty -eight concerts at Mills 
College, California, and beginning in November, will be 
located in New York, where several engagements already 
have been booked for their first winter. 


Schubert Memorial Recital in Providence 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., presented two talented ar- 
tists, Sadah Shuchari, violinist, and Isabelle Yalkovsky, 
pianist, in joint recital at Music Mansion in Providence, R. L., 
on January 22. Music Mansion is the home of Mrs. George 
Hail and is situated on The Hill overlooking the city and 
surrounding country. It is constructed in colonial style, 
and the music room has a — capacity of four hundred. 
On this occasion the beauty of the home was further enhanced 
by the beautiful music which poured forth from the instru- 
ments of these two artists. 

Miss Shuchari displayed fine digital perfection, especially 
in her playing of the Cesar Franck sonata. Her tone was 
large, yet easy and unforced; her rhythm and harmony was 
excellent, and her interpretations artistic and sympathetic 
She was given understanding support at the piano by Arthur 
Reginald. Isabelle Yalkovsky proved herself as true an ar- 
tist of the piano as did Miss Shuchari at the violin. She 
played with fine feeling and understanding of the content of 
the n music, her delivery in) each case being impressive yet 
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refined, and her technic well developed. Both artists were 
heartily received by the audience and well deserved the ap- 
plause awarded them. 


January 31, 


Short Biography of Irvin Schenkman 


Irving Schenkman, an American-born and American- 
schooled pianist, though only twenty years of age, finds 
himself recognized by many notable critics as among the 
most talented of the younger generation of piano virtuosos. 
Like most artists, Mr. Schenkman’s interest in music goes 
back to early childhood. This inclination was fostered and 
encouraged by parental influence. His progress was rapid, 
and when, as a boy, he was placed under the tutelage of 
Paolo Gallico, a distinguished concert pianist and pedagogue, 
he forged to the front so rapidly that at the age of nineteen 
he was eligible to make his appearance in public as a concert 
artist. 

Mr. Schenkman made his his debut on November 17, 1925, 
in a recital at Plainfield, N. J., and scored an instantaneous 
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success. Appearances in New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton followed, and he repeated the success made at his first 
concert. Distinguished music critics of the press in these 
cities have not hesitated in pronouncing Mr. Schenkman 
as possessing a remarkable pianist talent, and have predicted 
a brilliant future for him as a mature artist. 


Chicago Symphony to Play in La Grange, Ill 


Esther Lundy Newcomb, gifted young soprano, lives in 
La Grange, Ill., not far distant from Chicago, and com- 
mutes to Chicago during the week. Besides her own ac- 
tivities as a singer, Mrs. Newcomb has done much for 
La Grange musically, as she has been instrumental in 
bringing there some of the best musicians of the Chicago 
and thereby the western suburb of Chicago has enjoyed 
much good music. Now they are to have the Chicago 
Orchestra out there for three concerts, and this also through 
the efforts of Mrs. Newcomb. It has always been one of 
the things closest to her heart to bring the Chicago Sym- 
phony out to her home town, and finally her dream has 
come true, for three concerts are to be given on February 6, 
March 6 and April 10, at the auditorium of the newly fin- 
ished La Grange high school, which seats about 1,850 
This will be the first appearance of the orchestra in La 
Grange, and the programs will be in the way of popular 
ones for young people. 


R. E. Johnston to Give Series in Atlantic City 


R. E. Johnston has arranged for the following artists to 
appear in the Vernon Room of ChaJfonte Haddon Hall at 
Atlantic City: Saturday evening, March 2—Frieda Hempel, 
soprano; Erna Rubinstein, violinist ; Donald Pirnie, American 
baritone; Saturday evening, March 9—Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Emma Otero, 
Cuban soprano; Paul Kochansky, violinist (by arrangement 
with George Engles) ; Saturday evening, March 16—Queena 
Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; Everett 
Marshall, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; Al- 
berto Salvi, harpist; Saturday evening, March 23—Anna 
Case, American soprano; Joseph MacPherson, bass-baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Margaret Shotwell, 
American pianist; Saturday evening, March 30—Richard 
Crooks, tenor (by arrangement with Haensel & Jones) ; 
Carolina Segrera, soprano; Walter Gieseking, pianist (by 
arrangement with Charles L. Wagner). 


EVERY ONE OF WHICH WAS A GOLDEN NUGGET IN HER HANDS” 
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life. His Dr. Malatesta made a fine contrast to his Figaro; 
one is the wit of the people, the other that of the aristocracy. 
Well costumed, he was an elegant doctor, and his farce was 
most amusing. He carried the note of gayety throughout 
the evening and as he enjoyed his work himself, he must 
have had as good a time as the spectators. Vocally, the 
part requires a baritone of finesse and Rimini delivered 
Donizetti’s music with good understanding and clarity of 
tone. His success was complete. 

Charles Hackett, who has become a matinee idol, equally 
pleases evening opera-goers. This Beau Brummel of the 
operatic stage wears with distinction his gorgeous costumes 
and he is found as much at home in comic parts as in serious 
roles. His Almaviva and his Ernesto are in themselves 
little gems of noble comedy. Never exaggerating, he re- 
mains in the part, yet he knows how to provoke merriment 
when necessity so demands. His singing throughout the 
evening left nothing to be desired. It was as fine singing as 
Hackett has delivered this season. 

Margherita Salvi scored the greatest triumph in her short 
American career as Norina. Here is a young woman who 
probably will be-reengaged by the management, as she is 
steadily winning the hearts of her listeners, not to speak of 
the orbits of the stronger sex. Salvi is the dreamed little 
comedienne of the operatic stage. As winsome as was her 
Rosina in the Barber of Seville, so much more so is her 
Norina. This young woman loves to be cast in a part that 
gives full sway to her manifold make-up. Thus, her Norina 
was at all times coquettish, mischievous, frivolous, lovable, 
capricious—in short, she was so much in her element that 
everything she did was comprehensible even to those for 
whom the text is a closed book. Miss Salvi, too, is lavish in 
spending money for her gowns. Those she wore were 
gorgeous, and fitted the young woman as a glove. In the 
more modest costumes of a convent student, she was equally 
attractive. Vocally she gave entire satisfaction and won 
much applause after her various arias, duets and concertized 
numbers. Miss Salvi is already a bright star in the com- 
pany, but she is destined to become one of its chief lumin- 
aries long before reaching her thirties. The public loves 
her, the press admires her and though very young, she takes 
adulation with the modesty that befits an artist. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted as though he hugely enjoyed 
the opera, and that pleasure on the part of the maestro was 
reflected in his remarkable reading of the score, which scin- 
tillated under his flexible baton. A very fine performance 
for all concerned and a work which should be given often 
next season. 

Aina, JANUARY 23 


The first of the five non-subscription performances clos- 
ing the season of grand opera here by our home organiza- 
tion, was given to a repetition of Aida with Rosa Raisa 
singing the title role for the first time this year. That 
Raisa is a big drawing power was again demonstrated, 
every seat in the vast theater having been sold several 
days in advance. 

Raisa, in glorious voice and spirit, sang with that opulence 
of tone that astonishes and thrills. Hier delineation of the 
role is too well known to need comment here. Suffice it 
to state that it was on a par of excellence with her singing. 
She was feted accordingly. 

Cyrena Van Gordon made a hit all her own as Amneris, 
a role she has sung innumerable times here, always giving 
complete satisfaction. She shared first honors with Raisa. 

Richard Bonelli was the Amonasro, Charles Marshall the 
Radames and the balance of the cast was similar to that 
heard in other productions of the Verdi opera. Moranzoni 
conducted. 

Tuas, JANUARY 24 

The last performance of Thais was given with Garden, 
Mojica, and Formichi in the leads with Moranzoni con- 
ducting. 

Die WALKUERE, JANUARY! 25 

The last repetition of Die Walkuere served for the fare- 
well this season of Emil Schipper, Maria Olszewska, Eva 
Turner and Frida Leider. 

Jupira AND CAVALLERTA RUSTICANA, JANUARY 26 
(MarTINEE) 

The double bill, Judith and Cavalleria Rusticana, was 
performed with the same singers heard previously in the 
same operas. By mistake the name of Alice d’Hermanoy 
was omitted in last week’s review. 

RoMEO AND JULIET JANUARY 26 (EVENING) 

The twelve weeks season of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company closed with a performance of Romeo and Juliet. 
The performance was memorable for various reasons. The 
first and most potent was that it celebrated the farewell to 
the old Auditorium as the home of our company. Romeo 
and Juliet was scheduled for that event as a fitting tribute 
to the old home of opera since the house was opened by a 
performance of Romeo and Juliet with Adelina Patti in 
1889. The occasion was a social event of unusual brilliance. 

Edith Mason, Irene Pavloska, Maria Claessens, Charles 
Hackett, Edouard Cotreuil, Jose Mojica, Cesare Formichi 
and others made up the cast for the farewell performance. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. RENE Devries. 


Metzger-Lattermann Under Friedberg 
Management 
Annie Friedberg, New York concert manager, announces 


that Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, contralto, will be heard 
in concerts under her management during this spring and 
next winter. Mme. Metzger-Lattermann recently finished a 
New York engagement with the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany and was well received at all performances in which she 
was heard. She already is well known on the American 
concert stage, having been heard here some years ago both 
in concert and with symphony orchestras. 


Moriz Rosenthal Arrives 


Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, arrived from Europe on the 
Ss. Aquitania, January 29. Mr. Rosenthal will begin his 
concert tour in this country this season with a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 6. On February 8, he will appear at the Biltmore Musi- 
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cale and will leave immediately after for an extended tour 
in the following cities: Chicago, Ill., where he will have 
three appearances; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Toronto, Canada; 
Bradford, Pa.; Racine, Wis.; Portsmouth and Newark, 
Ohio; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. He will also ap- 
pear at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City, 
Sunday evening, March 10. 


The Commonwealth Opera Project 
By Arthur M. Abell 


Opera for the masses at low prices is an ideal that should 
meet with the approval and support of all music lovers in 
New York and vicinity. The Metropolitan Opera, with its 
excessively high prices and its ‘short season, falls far short 
of meeting the requirements of a city of seven million popu- 
lation with a large and music loving foreign element. How 
great is the interest in grand opera in this city was evidenced 
by the large attendance at the recent performance of the 
German Opera Company. 

Samuel Margolis, well known singing teacher, is the prime 
mover in the founding of the Commonwealth Opera Com- 
pany, which was organized about six months ago. The plan 
of the new organization is to give grand opera at prices 
ranging from seventy-five cents to three dollars, with the 
best available American and foreign singers. The chief 
object of Mr. Margolis at present is to secure 200,000 sub- 
scribers at one dollar each, which will give the company a 
working capital. It is a membership organization and is 
not to be run for profit but purely in the interest of art. 
None of the directors will receive a salary, and if there is 
any surplus at the end of the season it is to be used for a 
sinking fund for the purpose of building an opera house and 
establishing an opera school in New York. 

There is an advisory board of fourteen members, with 
Charles Edward Russell, distinguished publicist, author and 
lecturer, as chairman. The headquarters are at 1425 Broad- 
way, New York City. Anyone wishing additional informa- 
tion concerning the project can write to that address for 
literature giving further details. 

Three of the singers of the opera company were heard on 
Sunday afternoon, “January 20, at the John Golden Theater. 
Two of these, Erna Pielka and Fred Duff, are pupils of Mr. 
Margolis, and the other, Elizabeth Santagano, is a Russian 
dramatic soprano. If the standard of singing of the Com- 
monwealth Opera Company is to be maintained at the high 
level established by these three artists at the concert, then 
New York is to be contratulated. 

The first half of the program was devoted to beautiful 
classic dancing in the Isadora Duncan style by the Constance 
Towne dancers. Mr. Russell gave a spirited and witty 
address during the performance which outlined the plans of 
the opera company. 


Yeatman Griffith Artist Scores Success 


Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura soprano, who toured this 
country with Chaliapin’s company of the Barber of Seville, 
winning triumphs and the unanimous praise of the press, is 
busy fulfilling recital and concert engagements. On Janu- 
ary 14 she gave a recital for St. Stephen’s College, Colum- 
bia University, Annandale-on-Hudson. Miss Cobbey was re- 
called again and again, singing many encores. Mildred 
Gardner assisted delightfully at the piano. 


Herbert M. Johnson Decorated by Italy 


Herbert M. Johnson, general director of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, has been made a chevalier officer (Cavaliere 
Officiale) in the Order of the Crown of Italy. The presenta- 
tion was made to Mr. Johnson by Giuseppe Castruccio, 
Italian Consul-General in Chicago, on behalf of King Vic- 
tor Emanuel of Italy. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI AND HIS PUPIL, 
MARY McCOY, COLORATURA, 
who has met with great success in the prima donna role 
of Barbara Fritchie in My Maryland. Tito Schipa, hear- 
ing her at her debut performance in Chicago, wired Mr. 
Proschowski the following message: “Had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss McCoy in My Maryland. Think she is 
great. Beautiful voice and wonderful personality. Re- 
gards—Tito Schipa.”” The above picture of Miss 
McCoy and her vocal instructor was taken at the Pros- 
chowski swmmer home last summer. 





Elly Ney Given “Unprecedented 
Demonstration” 


Following Elly Ney’s recent appearances in many German 
cities in an all- Schubert program, the critics were unanimous 
in their praise of her playing. According to. Der Tag of 
Berlin, it was “an unforgettable experience,” while Der 
Berliner Westen was of the opinion that this great virtuoso 
and painter of soul moods is hard to surpass for delicacy 
and poetic feeling, and that her superior ability places her 
in the first rank of the greatest present-day pianists. Der 
Thuringer Landbund of Weimar declared that Elly Ney 
belongs today unconditionally among the very greatest 
masters of the piano. “One marvels not only at the 
miraculous, fabulous technic and clarity of her playing, at its 
strength and elastic freedom,” wrote this critic, “but also 
at the phenomenal plasticity and astonishing sense of 
rhythm.” The Bremen Nachrichten averred that concert 
experiences of such artistic dimensions are very rare, adding 
that at the end of Mme. Ney’s program the audience rose 
to an unprecedented demonstration. 

On her forthcoming tour of America, to begin in Febru- 
ary, Mme. Ney’s engagements will include appearances with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, this being her third con- 
secutive engagement as soloist with that organization. 
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F'REE F‘RLLOW SHIPS 


Mr. Ganz, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Fischel, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Kuzdo, Mr. Parks and 
Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 
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European Itinerary of the Dayton Choir 


Dayton, Oxn10.—Many receptions will be given to mem- 
bers of the Dayton Westminster Choir, its director, John 
Finley Williamson, and its sponsor, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, when 
choral organization tours England and Europe during the 
the coming spring and summer, according to the foreign 
manager of the choir, Albert Morini, who came to Dayton 
for the purpose of making final arrangements for the trip. 
A farewell reception attended by men and women of promi- 
nence and including Mayor James Walker and Governor 
Franklin Roosevelt will be extended the touring party when 
it boards the Leviathan, March 21, in New York. 

The first appearance of the choir abroad will be made 
in Albert Hall, London, April 7. It will sing there again 
on the evening of April 14. During the intervening days 
three other concert engagements are to be filled in England. 
In England it is expected that Lady Astor and the Duchess 
of York will be among those who will play the role of 
hostess to the first American choir to appear in concert 
overseas. 

April 16 the Westminster singers will make the first of 
three scheduled appearances in Paris. This will take place 
at the Royal Opera House. Later concerts will be given 
the last of May and the first of June at the Salle Pleyel and 
the Trocadero. Cologne will hear the singers the middle 
of April. A Berlin audience, assembled at Philharmonic 
Hall, will hear them present a concert under the auspices 
of the Association of the German Press. ; 

After an appearance at Breslau, the Westminster Choir 
will go to Vienna where, according to Mr. Morini, a recep- 
tion at which seven hundred guests will be in attendance is 
to be given the American singers at the City Hall. Presi- 
dent Miklas, head of the Austrian Republic, will head the 
receiving line. Seipel, one of Europe’s leading diplomats, 
will be there. Countess Hartenau and the American Am- 
bassador and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Henry Wash- 
burn, will be in attendance. At Prague, where the Choir is 
to appear on April 29, another reception is to be given. 
The head of the Czechoslovakian Republic, President Masa- 
ryck, will be in charge of these festivities. After appear- 
ances in Budapest, Salzburg and other nearby cities, the 
Westminster singers will give seven concerts in southern 
Germany. Then they will go to Switzerland, where they 
will be heard in Zurich, Basle, Geneva and Lausanne. 

The schedule after June 6 is not complete. Holland, how- 
ever, will be visited. England will have further engage- 
ments, and Russia is asking that the choir come there. 
Return to the United States will be made, it is believed, 
the middle of July. Upon its return, headquarters will be 
established at Ithaca, N. Y., where Mr. Williamson is to be 
dean of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and where the 
Westminster Choir School will operate as a unit under his 
directorship. 

Westminster Choir will leave Dayton, February 28, for 
an American tour preceding the European one. The first 
appearance is to be made at Fort Wayne, Ind.; the next at 
Detroit. Then, in succession, will come concerts at Alliance 
and Akron, Ohio; Johnstown and Reading, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Washington, D. C.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Boston, Mass. ; 
Portland, Me.; Worcester and Pittsfield, Mass.; Brooklyn 
and New York City, and Providence, R. I. As a last tribute 
to Dayton the Choir will present a concert at Memorial Hall 
the evening before its departure. One week earlier the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce and public spirited citizens 
will give a dinner at the Miami Hotel in compliment to the 
Westminster singers. M. E. 


Recital Song Activities of DeSylva, Brown and 
Henderson 

Many well-known artists are featuring songs from the 
recital song catalogue of DeSylva, Brown & Henderson. 
Last night, January 30, John Steel, well-known American 
tenor, appeared on La Palina Hour of the Columbia Chain, 
singing Sunshine of Roses, the new song of which he is the 
author of the lyrics. This number is creating a demand 
everywhere, as much through Mr. Steel’s splendid rendition 
as because of its melodious refrain. Dolores Cassanelli, 
artist of the concert and operatic stage, also is featuring Mr. 
Steel’s Sunshine of Roses with much success. 

Aussia Reka, Australian concert singer, who is now in 
this country, has met with success over WEAF and WJZ, 
singing Cadman’s Our Little Dream, Oley Speaks’ Love’s 
Like a Rosebud, Lily Strickland’s Honey-Babee, and Erno 
Rapee’s Someday, Somewhere. Also Knight McGregor and 
Edouard Lankow are among the artists who are making 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s Guns the popular number that it now has 
become. 

Leo Edwards, manager of the recital song department of 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, reports that the demand for 
these songs is very encouraging, in fact far beyond his ex- 
pectations for songs of such recent publication. 


Buffalo Pleased with Opera Performance 
BuFFALO, N 


local presentations of which are under the auspices of the 


Y.—The American Opera Company, the 


3uffalo Musical Foundation, Inc., Marian De Forest man- 
ager, concluded its week’s engagement at the Erlanger Thea- 
ter with a very creditable performance of The Marriage of 
Figaro. From the first night’s offering of Carmen through 
Pagliacci and The Legend of the Piper, Madame Butterfly, 
Faust, a repetition of Carmen, Martha, and The Marriage 
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of Figaro, the performances were of general excellence. 
These talented young Americans, singing in English with 
fresh youthful voices, as well as musical and artistic direc- 
tors, have all contributed not a little to the musical life of 
the Buffalo public. 


Landowska’s Success with Orchestra 
One of Wanda Landowska’s recent appearances was as 
soloist with the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, at which 
time she played numbers by Rameau, Rabaud, P. E. Bach 
and Mozart. In connection with this concert, Mme. Lan- 





WANDA LANDOWSKA 


who scored a genuine success recently as soloist with 
the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris 


dowska prepared some interesting program notes regarding 
the concerto in G minor by Philipp Emanuel Bach, the 
original title of which work, she said, was “Concerto VI 
per il cembalo concerto, accompagnato da due violini, vio- 
letta e basso, composto da Carlo Filippo Emanuele Bach, 
Berlin, 1740.” 

“If we wish to arrive at a fuller understanding of the 
work of Schumann, Brahms and Weber,” wrote Mme. Lan- 
dowska in these notes, “we must first of all try to penetrate 
the music of their predecessors, the men from whose work 
sprang the seed of their imagination—Wilhelm Friedemann 
and Philip Emanuel, the inspired founders of the great 
German Romantic School, and ancestors, in direct lineage, 
of Beethoven hmself.”. Mme. Landowska further declared 
that especially at this time, when we are celebrating the 
centenaries of Beethoven and Schubert, is the study of the 
work of the two younger Bachs more than ever necessary. 
Yet, it is not only as a stepping-stone to the great Romantics 


that we must think of the Bachs, according to Mme. Lan- 
dowska, for each, she says, has his own distinct personality 
and his own original genius. And in her playing of the 
concerto Mme. Landowska succeeded well in bringing out 
those characteristics of Philipp Emanuel Bach, and in this 
and the other numbers she scored a veritable triumph. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 


Frances Berge, artist from the Klibansky studio, recently 
sang the Messiah at the Reformed Church, Bronxville, New 
York. Alvida Lofgren is substituting as soprano soloist at 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, N. 
Margaret Miller has been engaged as substitute prima donna 
for Desert Song, in Chicago, 

Hanna Schetner Schorr appeared as Sieglinde in Walk- 
uere at the Manhattan Opera House with the German Opera 
Company, and as Gutrune in Goetterdammerung; her next 
appearances will be in Philadelphia and Wilmington. 

Alva Gallico gave a successful program of songs, Janu- 
ary 13, in New York. Heinrich Kuppienger, who studied 
with Mr. Klibansky in Berlin last summer, has been en- 
gaged as first tenor at the opera house in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Louisa Smith and Edna Lambert were heard over 
radio station WEAF. Lottice Howell is liked so much in 
New Orleans that she has been asked to prolong her stay 
there; her next appearances will be in Memphis, Dayton, 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Kochester and Syracuse. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts Matinee 
Pink and Patches, also Captain Applejack, were the plays 
produced at the first matinee performance of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, Lyceum Theater, New York, 
January 18. The usual large audience enjoyed these smooth 
performances, the first play being of backwoods people, 
Myra Bates and Edwin Gilcher appearing in the main parts, 
Lois Michel and Ruth Singer completing the cast. In Cap- 
tain Applejack, Augusta Miner was most attractive; Vivian 
MacGill and Frederick Handrich also did well, Donald F. 
‘elter was an excellent footman, and Agnes Moorehead 
displayed a good Russian dialect. Raphael Gerard, Gayle 
Nelson, Arnold Preston, Helen Oursler, Jagk Lee and Ken- 
neth Williamson were the others in this effective perfor- 
mance. Appropriate scenery heightened the effect. 
_ A long list of graduates and former students now play- 
ing in New York theaters, shows the important position 
attained by the American Academy of Dramatic Art. 


National Opera Club Contests 


Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club, Inc., proposes to establish the Victor 
Herbert Memorial Contests, to be held annually, at which 
cash prizes and gold medals will be awarded to four win- 
ning voices, also silver and bronze medals to others. The 
contests are open to any American singers under the age 
of twenty-five; the first trial will occur during the week 
of March 11, and on March 17, St. Patrick’s Day, the club 
will give a Herbert Memorial Concert, with selections from 
his operas, the first prize winners appearing on the pro- 
gram. Terms of the contest may be obtained from Presi- 
dent von Klenner, 1730 Broadway, New York. 


German Opera Opens in Philadelphia 
Following its appearance in Washington and Baltimore 
last week, the German Opera Company, now under the 
direction of Sol Hurok, began a week’s engagement in Phila- 
delphia last Monday, January 28. 
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N. Y. Times—Dec. 29th, 1928: 


“Gifted with stage presence of modest charm .. . 


HOM 


she played with 


N. Y. Morning World—Dec. 29th, 1928: 


“Equipped with an authoritative style . . 
understanding.” 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph—Dec. 29th, 1928: 
“Exhibited genuine feeling.” 
N. Y. Evening World—Dec, 29th, 1928: 
“Her tone intained an llied purity.” 
SEASON 1929-1930 NOW BOOKING 
All Inquiries and Communications te RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Georce Leypen Co..ence, Director 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


agreeable tone and finished phrase, with warmth and melodious + technique and musical 


beauty.” 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune—Dec. 29h, 1928: 
“A tone of smooth and pleasing quality.” 
N. Y. Evening Sun—Dec. 29th, 1928: 


“Displayed a tone of clarity and assurance.” 
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Los Angeles Enjoys Mahler 
Symphony 


Featured on Philharmonic Orchestra's Seventh Pair 
of Concerts, Under Conductor Schneevoigt— 
Other Programs Also Interest 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—The seventh pair of Symphony con- 
certs at the Philharmonic Auditorium, January 17 and 18, 
was a scene of triumph for all concerned. The program 
opened with Weber’s overture to Oberon, which was given 
a beautiful reading and brought cheers for conductor 
Schneevoigt and orchestra. The Mahler Symphony was 
programmed for the last half of the program, but Brahms’ 
third symphony was played in its stead. Conductor Schnee- 
voigt is particularly happy in his readings of Brahms, and 
the third Symphony, as given, was a feast which brought 
from the audience more cheers and many recalls for the 
conductor. The orchestra however was obliged to share the 
honors with the Smallman A Capella Choir which occupied 
the place of soloist, singing in the first half Bach’s Sing Ye 
to the Lord and Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus from the Mes- 
siah. Their work had the perfection of attack and the 
phrasing and coloring the public has learned to expect from 
them. In the latter chorus they had the support of the 
orchestra. They were gayly costumed in the Spanish cos- 
tumes of the early California days. 


The Sunday “Popular” program of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra was well constructed, appealing to popular taste as 
well as to the serious musician. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s over- 
ture to A Night in May, opened the program, followed by a 
group of Russian folk songs, orchestrated and arranged by 
Laidow, which aroused the greatest enthusiasm. Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite was also especially pleasing and Liszt’s 
popular Les Preludes closed the program. The soloist of 
the day was Hortense Barnhart- Jones, mezzo-soprano, who 
sang Meyerbeer’s aria from Le Prophete, Gia l’ira Mabban- 
dona, with finish and ease. 


On January 8 L. E. Behymer presented Anna Case, with 
Carroll Hollister at the piano. Her program opened with a 
group of old Italian songs, followed by groups of Norwe- 
gian, old English, and Italian folk songs, plus four moderns. 
She had a full house which warmed to her voice and charm 
immediately. She sang with all her usual finish and art and 
was encored again and again. 


January 15 L. E. Behymer presented the first local artist 
in thirty years, Richard Guiberson, baritone, product of the 
Roland Paul studio. His program was comprehensive. Open- 
ing with a group of old Italian, he followed with a French 
group in which he was particularly happy. His Schumann 
and Brahms were artistic, and his English especially de- 
lightful. Campbell-Tipton’s Fool’s Soliloquy, Korbay’s Had 
a Horse and Boots were highlights. Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son’s Love’s Trilogy was also well done. The most notice- 
able thing about his work is his deep emotional grasp and 
dramatic gift. The house was packed and encores were 
many. 

The Zoellner Quartet gave the second of its series of 
chamber music programs on January 14 at the Auditorium 
of the Zoellner Conservatory. The program opened with a 
trio by Gossec for two violins and cello. Haydn’s Quartet, 
op. 76, followed three short pieces for string quartet by 
Ernest Bloch. Two characteristic pieces for Quartet by 
Sinigaglia closed the program. 

Elizabeth Vermeulen, contralto, assisted by Ali Gaillard 
pianist, gave an interesting program at the Beaux Arts 
Auditorium, 

Sibley Pease, organist, gave his usual Sunday afternoon 
free organ recital at the Elks Temple. 

Several members of Ilya Bronson’s Symphony Club have 
graduated into the symphony orchestra. The club under 
Bronson is doing a valuable work in giving artists orchestral 
experience. 

Conductor and Mme. Schneevoigt entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. Respighi with a dinner at the Biltmore to meet the 
prominent musical people of Los Angeles. ot 2 


Final Greenwich Program Under Mannes 


The Greenwich Young People’s Symphony Series under 
David Mannes ended for this year with the program of 
January 10, at which Mr. Mannes was violin soloist; Mildred 
Haley, mezzo-soprano, and George Possell, flutist Largely 
of music for strings, the program was divided, as at former 
concerts, into a short section for young children and a longer 
one for young people. The first part of the list had the pre- 
lude from Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Schubert’s The Bee, Gluck’s 
Orpheus Minuet for flute and strings (arranged by Barrere), 
Raff’s The Mill. For the young people Tschaikowsky’s An- 
dante Cantabile from the string quartet was played, several 
movements from the Bach Suite for flute and strings, and two 
old French dances by Rameau and Gossec. Miss Haley sang 
Besly’s Three Little Fairy Songs, and the program ended 
with Handel’s Largo, in which Mr. Mannes was the solo vio- 
linist. Earlier programs in this year’s Greenwich series had 
movements from the New World Symphony of Dvorak, and 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth, as well as shorter works for sym- 
phony orchestra. 


Isadore Freed Presents Series of Concerts 


The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, of which Isadore Freed is director of 
music, at the second of its series of Sunday evening events, 
presented the Russian Symphonic Choir, under the leadership 
of Basil Kibalchik. The program consisted of sacred music, 
classical music and folk songs, presented in national costume. 
Solo numbers were sung by Mmes. Ivanova, Shlikevitch, 
and Troitzky, and Messrs. Slepuchkin and Troitzky. 


Farnam Recitals Now Tri-Weekly Affairs 


Owing to demand, Lynnwood Farnam has arranged to 
give three organ recitals of the same program at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York; they take place Sat- 
urdays, at 8:15, Sundays, at 2:30, and Mondays at 8:15 
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o'clock. The program for the February 2, 3 and 4 recitals 
follows: Prelude and fugue, G major; two chorale preludes 
for The Feast of the Purification (Orgelbiichlein), (1) In 
Peace and Joy, (2) Lord God, Now Open Wide ; prelude 
and fugue, A minor; chorale and nine variations in the form 
of Partitas on O God, Thou Faithful God; fugue, D major; 
Concerto No. 3 (after Vivaldi); Alla Breve, D major; 
Toccata and Fugue, F major. 


Verdi Club Events 


Verdi Club events announced by President Florence Foster 
Jenkins, include a musical and dramatic afternoon, Febru- 
ary 8, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with an orchestra of twenty 
pieces, conducted by Igor Sokoloff, and the following 
soloists: Gertrude Dallas, soprano; Anton Civoru, Russian 
baritone; Alfred O. Corbin, violinist, and Giuseppe Barsotti, 
tenor. ; f 

A Thé Dansante, Mrs. Paul Kiel, chairman, will be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, February 16. 


Mrs. Hall Directing Piano Conferences 


The January Normal Conference in piano class instruction 
under the direction of Addye Yeargain Hall has completed 
the session of the month. The next conference starts Febru- 
ary 11 and will continue the usual two weeks. Teachers at- 
tending these conferences are preparing to teach in studios, 
public schools and childrens’ summer camps. The Piano 
Class Research Forum meets the last Thursday of each 
month under Mrs. Hall’s direction. 
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Ganna Walska Scores 
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Brilliant Success in Chicago 


Orchestra Hall Packed from Pit to Dome and Huge Audience Showers Her With Applause and 
Flowers—Playhouse Taxed to Capacity for Rosa Low—Bauer’s Program a Rare Treat— 
Respighi Hears Own Compositions at Symphony Concert—Chicago Musical 
College Orchestra Delights—Prague Teachers’ Chorus Loudly Acclaimed 
—Other Events of the Week Also Well Attended and Programs 

Prove of Decided Interest 


Cuicaco.—Orchestra Hall was packed from pit to dome 
and many were turned away unable to purchase tickets for 
the’ recital there of Ganna Walska on January 19. It was 
quite an ordeal for the songstress to face the Chicago public, 
which had been fed by the press with stories more or less 
sensational, and the audience that assembled at Orchestra 
Hall was one which came in a highly expectant and curious 
mood. 

Chicago’s social register cortains hardly any person who 
was not on the lower floor, in the boxes, or on the first 
balcony. Many of those society people had come to see 
the soprano as well as to hear her and they showed by their 
prolonged applause that they were interested. 

Beautifully gowned in a simple chic dress and deprived 
of any jewels, the intelligent Ganna Walska received the 
initial applause with polite grace. She is a decided per- 
sonality; she has a winning smile, fine stage presence, and 
she has also that famous “It” of which so much has been 
written in the last few years—namely, a spark that lights 
the response of the spectator. 

Her program was pretentious, comprising numbers by 
Bach, Giordano, Scarlatti, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liszt and Niewiadowski, plus 
several encores. A persistent student, Mme. Walska has 
made a special study of the classics and she does not depend 
solely on the voice, which, by the way, is far more volum- 
inous than we had been led to believe. She relies most of 
all upon her brain and it works on all cylinders at all times. 
We were not bored for one moment and this in itself is the 
highest form of compliment, as many recitalists have a ten- 
dency to become monotonous. Her songs were differen- 
tiated capably by Walska and if we discovered a vibrato 
more marked on high notes than in the lower range, we have 
heard in our concert halls and even on our operatic stages 
many singers of fame, who not only have an unpleasant 
vibrato, but even a tremolo, yet they are making successful 
careers and seem to attract the ear of concert and opera 
goers. Mme. Walska also knows how to enunciate the 
various languages which she used during the course of her 
recital. Some of the songs were done very well; in others 
she was not so happy. However, the enthusiasm of the 
listeners showed that all her performances were enjoyed. 

At the close of the recital the audience recalled the singer 
time after time, asking for encores, and then many stood 

outside Orchestra Hall to get a glimpse of the singer before 
she departed, as is done whenever a star or a big personality 
appears in our community. It may be added in conclusion 
that bouquets and floral baskets galore were tendered the 


recitalist over the footlights. 
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Mme. Walska was happy in the choice of her accompanist, 
Walter Golde, who always gives fine support at the piano. 
Rosa Low 

Unheralded, Rosa Low filled the Playhouse on January 
20, and a return engagement now should be given in a larger 
hall, which should be taxed to capacity. Rosa Low indeed 
took Chicago by storm by the beauty of her voice, the 
mastery of her interpretation, the clearness of her enuncia- 
tion and by her lovely personality. Owing to other duties, 
this reporter was able to hear the songstress only in her 
German and Roumanian groups—the second and third on 
her program. Beautiful was her interpretation of the 
Strauss numbers, in which the lusciousness of her voice, 
its beautiful handling by a consummate artist, made a deep 
and lasting impression. In the Roumanian group it was 
demonstrated further that the voice, wide in compass, is 
of an equal scale as to beauty, power and clarity. Her 
unequivocal success was richly deserved and her recitals 
may well be counted among the musical events of the season. 
The songstress was fortunate in having Walter Golde as 
her accompanist. 

Lonpon STRING QUARTET 


Excellent is the only superlative that can express our 
opinion of the fine program given at the Goodman Theater 
by the London String Quartet, also on January 20. 

Harotp BAvER 

There are few instances of the head so superbly govern- 
ing the technic of the hands as in the piano playing of Har- 
old Bauer, whose recital at the Studebaker on January 20 
was a source of rare enjoyment to a houseful of enthusiastic 
listeners. Bauer’s program contained Schumann, Beethoven, 
Albeniz, Debussy, Chopin, Schubert and Moussorgsky, each 
receiving expert handling and evoking the approval of the 
listeners. One of the aristocrats of the piano, Bauer’s pop- 
ularity with the musician, the music-lover and the layman 
goes on unabated 

Pracue TEACHERS’ CHoruUS 

There was not a vacant seat to be found in the huge Audi- 
torium when the well launched Prague Teachers’ Chorus 
made its first bow to a Chicago audience Sunday evening, 
January 20. This body of singers may well be compared 
to a symphony orchestra, and Metod Dolezil may be re- 
garded in the light not only of a fine drill-master, but also 
in that of an expert orchestral conducter. Tone color seems 
to be his hobby and the variety of shades in his various 
choirs was so marked as first to astonish the listeners and 
then make them react to them and to expect such beautifully 
executed pianissimos, which were sometimes immediately 
succeeded by crashing fortissimos. 

The program presented on this occasion was the same as 
given by the Chorus at its recent American debut in Boston. 
That concert having been fully reviewed in this paper, little 
need be added here, only that the enthusiasm of the audience 
was rampant and that those fortunate enough to hear them 
have another treat in store—a second concert at the Audi- 
torium, on Sunday afternoon, February 3. 

Cuicaco MusicaL Cottece SyMpHONy ORCHESTRA 

The Ohicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra gave 
a concert at Central Theater on January 20, which again 
indicated the big strides made by the organization since its 
inception. Heard for the purpose of this review in the 
first movement of the Cesar Franck Symphony, the orchestra 
under the leadership of Leon Sametini, revealed itself at its 
best. Mr. Sametini is as efficient with the baton as with the 
bow, and he got every ounce of enthusiasm out of his 
players. 

Three soloists, from the talented student rank of the 
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ROSA LOW, 


whose recent Chicago debut in recital was a brilliant 
success, the critics receiving her with unanimous favor. 
On January 27 Miss Low appeared at a private musicale 
in New York, singing the following night in Toronto, 
Canada. February 3 she will be heard in Boston and 
on February 28 in Danbury, Conn. On March 3, the 
soprano will broadcast in the Majestic Hour. 





school, took part in the program—Willie Goldsmith, pianist, 
from the class of Rudolph Ganz, played the first movement 
of the Beethoven E flat Concerto; Elizabeth Klein, pupil 
of Isaac Van Grove, sang O mio Fernando from Donizetti’s 
La Favorita, and Edna Ellen, pupil of Leon Sametini, played 
Vieuxtemp’s Concerto in A minor. 

RESPIGHI AT ORCHESTRA’S TUESDAY CONCERT 

Save for one number—the program for the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s seventh Tuesday afternoon concert of January 22, 
was entirely devoted to Respighi numbers; practically a 
repetition of the Friday-Saturday program of last week. 
The only difference was that the Tschaikowsky second sym- 
phony opened the program. Under Eric DeLamarter’s able 
leadership, it received an admirable performance. Respighi 
again scored heavily as composer, pianist and conductor. 

TRUMBULL PuprIL WINS SUCCESS 

Eva Englehart, pianist, artist pupil of Florence Trumbull, 
was warmly applauded at the opening meeting of the Allied 
Arts Club, where she furnished a musical program on Jan- 
uary 19. Dr. Wm. Montgomery McGovern, noted scientist 
and traveler, the first white man ever to have penetrated to 
the sacred city of Lhasa, Thibet, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. 

THe. WALTER Sprys ENTERTAIN 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Spry gave a supper-musicale on 
January 13, at their home to some fifty guests. Margaret 
Farr, pianist, gave a charming musical program. 

RESPIGHL AND Cuicaco SyMPHONY 

Already well known to Chicago Symphony patrons as a 
composer, Ottorino Respighi made himself known as piano 
soloist and conductor at the Friday-Saturday orchestra pro- 
gram, on January 18 and 19. With the exception of the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 4, the program consisted entirely 
of works by the guest conductor. 

Of the three Respighi numbers presented, only one had 
been heard at these concerts before—the Four Symphonic 
Impressions called Church Windows, which under the com- 
poser’s direction deepened the fine impression made on 
first acquaintance. Respighi played the piano part of his 
Toccata and later took the baton for his suite called The 
Birds. In his dual capacity the distinguished composer, who 
bids fair to become one of the most popular of the modern 
music-makers, was heartily approved by the listeners. His 
suite for small orchestra is a clever number, humorously 
and colorfully scored and of the type that catches the fancy 
of the listener from the start. His Toccata is written in 
modern form, admirably orchestrated and of interesting 
manatt construction. 

Eric DeLamarter, assistant conductor, lead the orchestra 
in the first half of the program, giving excellent support to 
the soloist in his Toccata, and giving a classic reading of 
the Beethoven Symphony, which he conducted with pre- 
cision and fervor. 

WALTER Spry AGAIN ENGAGED FOR ALABAMA COLLEGE 


Walter Spry has made such a success as guest teacher in 
the summer session at Alabama College that he has been 
reengaged for his fifth summer there. Mr. Spry is one of 
Chicago’s busiest pianists and teachers and many of his 
pupils are active professionally. 

MarcareT Farr at Lyon & Hearty Hat 

Margaret Farr was the artist furnishing the program in 
the Lyon & Healy Artist Series during the week of January 
14, and her success at the hands of large daily audiences 
was complete and deserved. Her Rachmaninoff group of 
five Preludes from the composer’s opus 23 and 32 repre- 
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sented a very high accomplishment on the part of the pianist 
as well as the composer. They belong to the most difficult 


music written for the piano. 
Marion McAree RETURNS FROM ABROAD 

Marion McAfee, gifted American soprano, has returned 
to Chicago from a two years stay abroad, where she was 
kept so busy studying, and giving recitals that she suffered 
a nervous breakdown, from which she has now fully re- 
covered. Miss McAfee will make her re-entry with a recital 
on March. 10, with renewed vigor and vim. Richard Copley, 
her manager, is now engaged in booking time from that 
date on. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The annual Mid-Winter concert of the American Con- 
servatory will take place in Orchestra Hall on February 4. 
It will enlist the services of artist soloists and fifty members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Adolf Weidig at 
the conductor’s stand. 

More than fifty advanced students were entered as con- 
testants for the honor of appearing on this program. Pre- 
liminary and final contests were heard during the week of 
January 14 with well known musicians not connected with 
the conservatory acting as final adjudicators. The successful 
contestants to appear are: Harold Cobb, Belleville, Ill; 
Sarah Levin, Chicago; Margaret Schenk-Hajek, Cicero, IIl.; 
Ruth Haroldson, Whittier, Calif.; Vera Gillette, Harlan, 
Ia.; Mary Studebaker Smith, Gary, Ind.; Samuel Thaviu, 
Wilmette, Ill.; Pauline Sachs, Chicago, and Theophil Voeks, 
Palatine, Ill. 

The American Conservatory offers unusual opportunity to 
its artist students for appearances with full orchestra. These 
facilities include each year the Mid-Year Concert at Orches- 
tra Hall, the annual commencement concert at the Audi- 
torium Theater and opportunities for appearances with the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Herbert Butler. 

Blanche Zehner, assistant in the Oxford Piano Course 
Normal Classes in the American Conservatory, conducted 
teachers’ classes in several cities in South Dakota during the 
week of January 21. 

Bernice Viole, of the piano faculty, will appear in joint 
recital with Albert Salvi, the distinguished harpist, in 
Lafayette, Ind., on February 4. The concert is one of a 
series arranged by the Civic Music Association of that city. 

Gorpon STRING QUARTET 

The Gordon String Quartet continues on its merry way 
of making chamber music popular by choosing programs 
which are neither too lengthy, too hackneyed nor too scholar- 
ly and yet observing convention; and by carrying their 
listeners along on a wave of emotion by means of straight- 
forward, clean-cut and artistic performances. Thus, the 
program, given at Orchestra Hall foyer on January 24 be- 
fore a large gathering, contained only two numbers, the 
Leo Sowerby Quartet in D minor and the one in D major 
by Mozart, number 275 from the Koechel catalog. Each 
was given with that fine finish, splendid ensemble and high 
art, which has made the Gordon String Quartet one of the 
most popular organizations of its kind. 

Mrs. MANN’S PROFESSIONAL PUPILS 

Ellen Kinsman Mann, whose Chicago studio is one of the 
busiest in the Fine Arts Building, has many pupils who are 
doing professional work in the city and its vicinity. Among 
them are several holding church positions in the leading 
churches of the city. 

Kathleen March Strain, contralto, is a member of the 
First Methodist Church quartet under Arthur Dunham. 
Doris Morand, contralto, is singing at K. A. M. Temple. 
Helen Westfall, soprano, is at the North Shore Congrega- 
tional Temple. Edith Mansfield, soprano, is soloist at the 
South Congregational Church. Esther Curtis Ament is 
soloist and director of music at First Christian Church of 
Wheaton. Ethel Halterman, contralto, is engaged at the 
Englewood Evangelical Church. Edith Ellsworth sings at 
the Green Street Congregational Church and Anita Foster, 
soprano, has filled a number of substitute positions in church 
choirs in the past year. In Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
Mrs. Mann also has a large class, Muriel Montelius, who 
has studied with her for several years, is soloist at the First 
Christian Science Church. 

Mrs. Mann is having a series of musical teas in her 
studio every other Wednesday afternoon from half-past 
three to half-past five, beginning January 30. 

GuNN ScuHoot or Music News Notes 

Rae Bernstein, artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
assisted Rosa Raisa in a benefit concert at the Auditorium 
Theater on January 27. 

Marianne Moon, student of Frank Waller, gave a recital 
recently for the Day and Night Nursery. 

G. Hold Steck, baritone, artist pupil of Howard Preston, 
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has accepted a position as head of the voice department at 
the State Normal College, Peru, Nebr. 

Saul Silverman, pupil of Albert Borroff, was soloist at 
the K. A. M. Temple for the congregational dinner last 
month. 

Marie Bronarzyk, coloratura soprano, pupil of Alberta 
Lowry, will appear with the Woman's Symphony Orchestra 
on February 6. Fay Cusac, contralto, another student of 
Mrs. Lowry, gave the Twilight Musicale for the Three Arts 
Club last Sunday. 

Helen Guilfoyle, organist, student of Milton Charles, is 
now solo organist at the Gaumont Theater in Paris, France. 
The Gaumont is the largest theater in Paris and Miss Guil- 
foyle has been featured there all winter. 

The Gunn School Symphony Orchestra will give its regu- 
lar concert February 8 in Curtiss Hall, Fine Arts Building. 

Lee Pattison of the faculty has been having an unsually 
busy season and will resume his teaching for the midwinter 
term, February 5 

PASQUALE TARAFFO PLAYS 

Pasquale Taraffo, who is credited with being one of the 
foremost Italian guitarists, made his debut here at Orchestra 
Hall on January 25. Though Orchestra Hall is not the best 
auditorium for that sort of entertainment, the young artist 
met with considerable success at the hands of a very 
enthusiastic audience. The recital was under the direction 
of Mme. Conti, who has recently entered the managerial 
field, remaining, nevertheless, as first harpist in the Chicago 
Civic Opera Orchestra. 

Conpuctor Stock’s New VIOLONCELLO Concerto HEARD 

Interest centered around Frederick Stock’s new Concerto 
for Violoncello, which the Chicago Symphony’s conductor 
has dedicated to the first cellist, Alfred Wallenstein, who 
was its interpreter when it had first hearing at the Friday- 
Saturday program of January 25 and 26. Conductor Stock 
has but little time for composing but when his muse is given 
full sway the result is a composition of musical interest and 
worth. Such is his cello concerto. Only a thorough musi- 
cian, realizing the possibilities of the cello, could have con- 
ceived and executed such a beautifully constructed, richly 
colored, subtle, brilliant score. Although modern in design, 
it is not without melody and the modern dissonance is there, 
but is relegated to the background as a mild accompaniment 
for the solo. There are many unusual, orchestral effects, 
original and exquisitely beautiful. Altogether, a wholly en- 
joyable number, an important edition to the cello literature. 

It is also one of the most difficult numbers ever written 
for cello and only first-class cellists can cope with its in- 
tricacies. Wallenstein laid bare the involved subtleties of 
the score and surmounted the hazards set for him with fine 
mastery. It was a magnificent performance and _ soloist, 


conductor and orchestra deserve highest praise for making 
this one of the most important and most enjoyable events 
of the season. 

Another novelty came in the quaint number, For the Day 
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of the First Snow in Old Japan by D. E. Inghelbrecht, 
which is atmospheric, colorful and somewhat long. An 
imaginative, poetic reading of the Brahms F major sym- 
phony and a splendid performance of the Love Scene from 
Richard Strauss’ Feuersnot summed up a concert of rare 
enjoyment. 

From CLARE OSBORNE 

Prominent in Mrs. Reed’s professional class at Columbia 
School of Music, is Mary Esther Winslow, who is to play 
the Beethoven C minor concerto for piano with the Colum 
bia Orchestra at Orchestra Hall on March 7. Miss Winslow 
is well known as an instructor at the Winnetka branch of 
the school as well as the Roycemore School for Girls in 
Evanston. 

Genevieve Davison and Mary Curry are very active in the 
South Shore Music Club. They each played a group on the 
classical program and Mary Curry is to play a group on 
the modern program in February. 

Esther Rich has recently played for the Lakeview Musi- 
cal Society and the South Shore Music Club. She gave a 
lecture and recital for the Uptown League of Women 
Voters at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Mrs. Curry and 
Miss Rich will play a group of two-piano numbers on the 
Scholarship Benefit program of Mu Phi Epsilon, February 
3, at the Cordon. 

Ruth Juergens has charge of the piano department at 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Ia. James Russell Hogg makes 
frequent trips to Chicago for coaching. He is piano in 
structor in the Country Day School of St. Louis. 

An ArtHur Burton Pupin 

Clyde Keutzer, baritone, pupil of Arthur Burton, ap- 
peared in joint recital with Leo Sowerby and Remo Bolog 
nini, before the Music Club at Decatur, Ill, on January 23. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Dema E. Harshbarger Protests 

The fiftieth annual convention of the Civic Concert Service 
was a brilliant success, according to a recent issue of the 
Musica Courter, but, since Dema E. Harshbarger is the 
“Mother” of this movement, she shows her femininity by 
protesting with a statement that it was the sixth annual 
conference of the National Civic Music Associations, as 
she is hardly old enough to have originated this movement 
at that pre-historic time. 
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PUTTING PEP INTO CHURCH 
MusIC IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


How Competitive Singing Arrests Community Interest and Makes the Annual Adirondack Music 
Festival Noteworthy 
BY MARY BELLE WRIGHT 


OMPETITION is avowedly the life of trade. Compe- 
C tition is the power through which organized athletics 

threaten to overshadow scholastic activities in school 
life. Competition is the force now being used in the Adi- 
dondacks to make music a vital feature of life in the rural 
communities. 

The idea was put into ‘action four years ago. It germin- 
ated and now it is working like a yeast cake. Community 
choruses are admitted in competition with choirs, and in one 
town a nice question arose when it was found that some 
singers were members of both their church choir and their 
community chorus. Which was Peter and which was Paul 
and who paid and who was robbed? Nobody knew. At 
any rate the situation gives an idea of the extent to which 
music has become a community issue in this region and it 
shows why, at the close of the annual Adirondack Music 
Festival held each year at Lake Placid Club, wild enthusiasm 
breaks into cheers when winners of the competitions are 
announced. 

It is only human nature to want to be in the center of 
things. By focusing attention on the choirs, school and 
community choruses and orchestras of their region, Adiron- 
dack music leaders are making their organizations attractive 
to the population, and may supplant the local baseball teams 
in popular support. 

That the Adirondacks have a clear appreciation of the 
fine points of choral singing and have also choral units of 
which any section of the country would justly be proud, was 
proved at Lake Placid Club, September 23-26, during the 
fourth annual Adirondack Music Festival for choirs and 
community choruses. Each choral unit that participated, 
whether from the remote villages or the larger towns, was 
alight with enthusiasm and a will to do its best. Resuits 
showed in their accomplishment. 

The quality of music that the competing groups rendered 
was, with few exceptions, so far above the best they had been 
able to achieve when the festivals began as to be scarcely 
recognizable as coming from the same groups. 

Four years ago, when the Adirondack Music Festival was 
started, a few choirs with pioneering spirit were induced 
to come and sing in competition with each other, to sing 
together under expert leadership, to benefit by instruction 
and conference hours with those prominent in music guid- 
ance in eastern cities, and to hear symphony and solo music 
of leading artists. Those early participants caught the spark 
and played the game. The next year and succeeding years 
others followed, until now there are scores of Adirondack 
choirs whose has been quickened and who have, 
through scientific study and work, brought their standard 
to an admirable height. These choirs are good, not good 
merely in consideration of the area from which they come, 
where population is sparse and distances great, money scant 
and training scanter; the music of these choirs is good in 
all respects. It is a question if many, or indeed any, other 
sections of the country comprising an equal area and no 
wealth could make as creditable a 
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The score of competitors were divided into three groups 
according to the population of the communities from which 
4 came from Adirondack towns of over 
»f 1,000-5,000, and Class C from 
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LarGER TowNs CoMPETI 

Rivalry was keen and results exceedingly close, especially 
in Class A. Before the chairman of judges, Gerald Stewart, 
of Watertown, announced the results, few would hazard a 
guess as to which choir had won, and there was an expectant 
silence over the big Lake Placid Club Agora while he told 
that the blue banner of highest award had been won by the 
Glens Falls Presbyterian Church choir led by Cecil Wright. 
Plattsburgh Methodist Episcopal choir of thirty-five, led by 
Prof. Lyndon R. Street, won the red banner of second 
place, and Potsdam First Presbyterian choir, led by F. T. E. 
was awarded the white banner of third place. 
Massena Emmanuel Congregational choir, led by G. W. wall, 
had scored fourth, and Saranac Lake. Methodist Episcopal 
choir, directed by W. B. Angell, was fifth. It is significant 
that point the winners were very nearly even, 
though the choirs had, in the opinion of at least one judge, 
improved fifty per cent im precision and attack and all were 
realizing more and more the importance of expression and 
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Wat Makes A WINNER? 

Following the Class A competition the unrivaled choir 
of fifty from St. Peter’s Catholic Church of Plattsburg, 
which three times has won the blue banner of highest 
award in Class A and so graduated into Class AA, sang for 
the pleasure of all. This year it was led by Frank L. 
*rovost, who succeeded Father Sanche last year. 

When he left the club that Festival night, Mr. Provost 
said: “Well, we have the competition number to be sung 
next year and we start right in working on it at our next 
rehearsal.” When one considers that this choir rehearses 
twice a week with at least eighty per cent of its members 
a fairly accurate idea of what makes the 

It is the same old story: work. 

SMALLE} VIE 

In Class B the choir of forty-one from St. Alphonsus’ 
Church of Tupper Lake, trained by Mother Joseph, and 
Ausable Forks Methodist Episcopal choir of nineteen, led 
by Mrs. E. B. Sprague, tied for first place. There were no 
second and third awards in Class B. 

It is in the little towns of less than 1,000 population that 
the music missioner work, begun four years ago as a definite 
part of the Adirondack Music Festival, has had its greatest 
effect. When the original missioner, sent out by the Festival 
conumittee, tried to help the struggling choirs of the smaller 
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Towns 


churches and choruses in the village schools, she found in 
many cases that she could not help them because they did 
not exist. Music was not even taught in the public schools 
of these towns. Apparently the music missioner had not 
come before she was needed. Under her guidance, teachers 
were ultimately placed in fifty towns in the Adirondack area 
where, until the Festival began, music had never before been 
taught in the public schools. Now Mrs. Graff, who was the 
first music missioner, is continuing the work throughout the 
state, under sanction of the State Board of Education 
officials in charge of music, and Mrs, F. J. Riley has suc- 
ceeded her in the Adirondack area. 
Wins on First Errort 

The Keene Valley Congregational Church choir of four- 
teen, led by Mrs. James Brown, competing this year for the 
first time, won the blue banner in Class C, the competition 
for villages. Dannemora Methodist Episcopal choir of 
twenty-one, led by Mrs. Blakely Webster, won again the red 
banner of second award which it held from last year, while 
the choir of twelve from Chazy Presbyterian Church, led 
by Donald B. Robinson, winners of the blue banner last 
year, took the white banner of third award. Others who 
came and sang so well that judges praised their harmony 
and melody were Bloomingdale Methodist Episcopal choir 
of nine, led by Miss Martin; De Kalb Junction Methodist 
Episcopal choir of nineteen, led by F. S. Powell; Ellenburg 
Center Methodist Episcopal choir of nineteen, led by H. N. 
LaBare, and North Creek First Methodist Episcopal choir 
of seven, led by Miss J. Wilson. The Mooers Community 
Chorus, directed by Ella Holt, reflected credit on its village 
but did not sing in competition. 

Mark Andrews, well known organist and choir leader of 
Montclair and the Oranges (N. J.), again directed the 
Festival, sharing credit for its success with those who had 
done the organizing and preparation, Mrs. F. J. Riley, Harry 
Wade Hicks, Sibylla Schilling, and Wallace A. Van Lier, 
of the Club. 

There was more cooperation between the choirs this past 
year than ever before and the directors are becoming each 
year more familiar with their work and are seeing their 
goal more clearly. 


Emma Roberts Entertained in Capital 


Emma Roberts recently sang at a reception attended by 
two hundred guests and given by Maud Leland at the Col- 
ony Club, New York. In Cleveland, she sang at a debutant 
party at the Country Club, given by Mrs. Harry Drysdale, 
and at two parties at the Shaker Heights 
Club, the same city, one given by Mrs. Nor- 
man Snell and the other by her brother, H. 

Melvin Roberts. 

Miss Roberts’ recent concert in Washing- 

ton, D. C., was one of the most enjoyable 
events of the musical season thus far. While 
in the city she was extensively entertained. 
A guest of Mrs. Frederick Hicks, six other 
different parties were given for her. Lady 
Isabelle Howard, wife of the British Am- 
bassador, was one who entertained, and the 
singer attended the Italian Embassy Ball, 
where Col. Charles Lindbergh was also a 
guest. Miss Roberts was the guest of 
Charles Evans Hughes and Secretary Frank 
Kellogg at the Pan American Conference 
3all. Nancy Langhorne Clayton gave a tea 
for her. 

Her recent Washington concert was a re- 
engagement from last season. She will re- 
turn there in the spring. Another recent en- 
gagement for Miss Roberts was at the 
Wellesley Woman’s Club, 


Ralph Angell’s Playing Praised 

December 14, Ralph Angell accompanied 
Gertrude Kappel, Metropolitan Opera sopra- 
no, in a lieder recital in Toronto, Can., and 
on January 3 he played for Hans Kindler 
at West Chester, Pa., and at Indianapolis on 
January 6. 

Commenting upon his playing in Toronto, 
Merrill Dennison in the Daily Star wrote: 
“It would be grossly unfair to omit mention 
of her accompanist, Ralph Angell, who iden- 
tified himself so completely with the singer’s 
mood that one was never conscious of him as 
an accompanist but rather felt that piano as 
well as voice was an instrument of the 
singer. 

Yenmita, in the Evening Telegram, was of 
the opinion that his accompaniments “were 
technically distinctive and most sympathetic,” 
while Hector Charlesworth in Saturday 
Night said: “It should be added that she had 
a most admirable accompanist in Ralph An- 
gell, who played every number with fine 
qualities of taste and expression.” 

Mr. Angell also accompanied Francis Mac- 
millen at his Carnegie Hall recital on Jan- 
uary 28. 


Szigeti in America 


_Joseph Szigeti, violinist, who recently ar- 
rived here for a tour of the United States, 
will have as his accompanist during this pe- 
riod Boris Golschmann, brother of Wladimir 


who has been filling 
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Golschmann, conductor. Mr. Golschmann is well known 
throughout Europe as piano soloist as well as accompanist, 
having created a favorable impression there in recital and 
also as soloist with orchestra, 

Followi his tour of this country, Mr. Szigeti will 
return to Europe, where he and Walter Giescking, pianist, 
have been engaged to conduct master classes at the Berlin 
Institute for Foreigners, in Charlottenburg Castle, during 
June and fuly. 


Myra Mortimer Touring Europe 

Myra Mortimer has been having an extremely busy time 
since her arrival abroad in November, but, judging from 
the press opinions she has received, it has been a “success- 
ful” time. 

Her tour began in Holland, her last engagement there 
being at The Hague. The following day Miss Mortimer 
left for London, but, because of the terrific Channel storms, 
the trip took twenty hours instead of the usual six hours, 
with the result that she arrived just a few hours before the 
time scheduled for her concert at Aeolian Hall, and, as she 
writes, “more dead than alive. Mr. Bos (her accompanist) 
and I had the feeling we simply couldn’t go on, but, give 
the concert we did.” And that it was a success, despite her 
fatiguing experience, may be realized from the following 
comment which appeared in the London Daily Telegraph: 
“Miss Mortimer is the possessor of an exceptionally beauti- 
ful voice, rich, almost luscious in tone, under perfect con- 
trol throughout its entire compass, and equally effective in 
all shades of dynamic intensity.” The Times declared that 
she displayed fully the remarkable beauty of her voice and 
the entirely natural and unaffected style of her singing, 
while the Star was of the opinion that she has an excep- 
tionally beautiful voice, its mellowness and soundness of 
tone being most attractive. 

The contralto also toured Italy, and then Germany, ap- 
pearing in Hamburg, Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, Cologne, 
Munich, Leipsic and Dresden. During February she again 
will be heard in England. Miss Mortimer writes that in 
practically every program she includes a group of American 
songs, which are greatly loved by the public and usually 
well received by the press. 


Briggs to Produce Mediaeval Comedy Opera 


As has already been announced in the MusicaL Courier, 
Ernest Briggs, of New York, will produce here The Play 
of Robin and Marion, a mediaeval folk comedy opera, which 
has been reconstructed and harmonized by Jean Beck, of 
the University of Pennsylvania and Curtis Institute of 
Music, and has been translated from the original old French 
into English and also into modern French by J. Murray 
Gibbon. It has not yet been announced whether the Amer- 
ican production will be given in French or English. There 
are nine principals, in the cast, also chorus and instrumental 
ensemble, and the scenery follows the plans of the thirteenth 
century. 

The opera was presented last year in Quebec at the 
Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft Festival, under the 
direction of Wilfred Pelletier, assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and with Ralph Errolle, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, in the role of Robin. 


Photo by Marceau 
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Rosa Ponselle Excels in Norma and 
Metropolitan Audience Gives Her Ovation 


Repetitions of Other Operas Also Attract Capacity Audiences, With Splendid Casts at Their 
Best—A Gala Sunday Night Concert 


CAvALLERIA RusTIcANA AND Pacitacct, JANUARY 21 

The thirteenth week at the Opera began with Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci the immortal twins, always sure 
to draw hundreds of standees. Each opera included some 
of the most notable singers of the Metropolitan. The former 
was headed by Maria Jeritza, as Santuzza, who was de- 
servedly recalled again and again. Others in the cast were 
Ina Bourskaya, Armand Tokatyan, Mario Basiola and 
Philine Falco, an excellent Mamma Lucia, 

Titta Ruffo was Tonio in Pagliacci, receiving a warm 
welcome. Nanette Guilford was vocally delightful in the 
role of Nedda, Edward Johnson acted and sang with his 
accustomed artistry, as Canio, Angelo Bada and Everett 
Marshall were effective in their respective roles. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducted both operas. 

While New York was inaugurating its new traffic regu- 
lations the Metropolitan continued its old “stagger” system. 
The last party to be seated arrived just before the fall of 
the curtain on Cavalleria. 

RicoLetto, JANUARY 23 


Rigoletto was sung by an excellent cast on Wednesday 
evening, January 23, with Giuseppe Bamboschek, at the con- 
ductor’s desk, dishing up the familiar old tunes as palatably 
as possible. "Mme. Galli-Curci’s Gilda is a familiar one to 
New Yorkers, and as usual her polished singing and spirited 
acting gave much pleasure to the large audience. Lauri- 
Volpe, as the Duke, received an ovation after the popular 
tenor aria in the third act. De Luca, in the title role, added 
to the high standard of the performance. Marion Telva 
was cast, and happily so, as Maddalena, her rich voice lend- 
ing much additional charm in the famous quartet which 
keeps this opera on the boards. 

Der RosENKAVALIER, JANUARY 24 

Strauss’ effervescent rococo opera, Der Rosenkavalier, was 
sung at the Metropolitan on Thursday evening, with Jeritza 
substituting for Marie Mueller, who was ill, and unable to 
carry the rose for the Baron Ochs, sung by ‘Michael Bohnen 
with just the right touch of comedy, and exaggerated 
enough to make an amusing caricature of the part, without 
sacrificing any of the finer details for the effects he wanted 
to make. Jeritza’s portrayal of the dashing Octavian was ex- 
pert in every detail, and her work in the final act especially 
clever. Florence Easton, always dependable, sang the 
Princess with her usual dignity and was in splendid voice. 
Editha Fleischer, sang the role of Sophie with a coquettish 
charm. Lesser roles were sung by Gustav Schuetzendorf, 
Dorothee Manski, Angelo Bada, James Wolfe, Henriette 
Wakefield, George Meader, Dorothea Flexer, Phradie Wells, 
and a host of others. Bodanzky conducted. 

La Traviata, JANUARY 25 

A teeming house greeted Amelita Galli Curci at her first 
appearance this season in Traviata on Friday night. Be- 
longing to the limited group of slim Violetta’s, the diva 
gives credibility to the role of the consumptive heroine ; 
her treatment of the florid music allotted her is, as in the 


case of all she does, that of the finished mistress of the 
art of coloratura. Opposite Galli-Curci was Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, who made a capital Alfredo, vocally and dramatically. 
Mario Basiola was a sympathetic father and Angelo Bada 
took good care of Gastone. There were also in the cast 
Mmes. Egener and Falco, and Messrs. Ananian, Picco and 
Reschiglian. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
Norma, JANUARY 26 (MATINEE) 

Rosa Ponselle’s superb portrayal of Norma at the per- 
formance last Saturday resulted in a continuous ovation for 
her at the conclusion of the opera, many in the audience 
crowding around the stage and compelling her to come out 
and bow repeatedly. As always in this role, her glorious 
voice gave the utmost pleasure throughout the performance, 
the quality remaining beautiful whether in the softest pian- 
issimos, in the florid passages or in the most tense dramatic 
moments. Miss Ponselle’s voice blended beautifully with 
that of Marion Telva, the Adalgisa, and some of the finest 
singing of the afternoon was accomplished in their duets. 
Frederick Jagel made a striking Pollione and sang with his 
usual dramatic warmth and fire. Ezio Pinza was most con- 
vincing in his dignified delineation of the Arch-Druid. The 
smaller roles of Clotilde and Flavio were capably handled 
by Minnie Egener and Giordano Paltrinieri. Serafin con- 
ducted. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert 


The Sunday night concert, billed as a “gala per formance,” 
brought a group of distinguished singers, headed by Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci, and including Doninelli, Vettori, Alcock, 
Telva, Tedesco, Tokatyan, Basiola, D’ Angelo and Pinza, 
with Giuseppe Bamboschek as conductor. Nanette Guilford, 
who had been selected to sing with Tokatyan, was ill, and 
the tenor substituted O, Paradiso from L’Africaine for the 
programmed duet. Mme. Galli-Curci, a gorgeous figure in 
red and black, sang the Shadow Song from Dinorah and a 
group of Spanish and German songs after which the thun- 
derous applause of the audience brought her no less than ten 
recalls. In her second number she was accompanied at the 
piano by her husband, Homer Samuels. A particularly suc- 
cessful feature of the evening was the duet from Norma 
sung by Elda Vettori and Marion Telva. Other operatic 
numbers familiar to Metropolitan audiences followed, and 
the orchestral music rounded out the program. 


Lindsborg, Kans., Annual Contest 


The ninth annual mid-west music, expression and art con- 
test, sponsored by Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans., will 
take place during Easter-week in comnection with the spring 
festival. Piano and violin contests will be held Monday, 
March 25; organ, voice, expression, orchestra, girls’ glee 
club contests, on Saturday, March 30. Liberal prizes will be 
awarded in each event. Age will be limited between fifteen 
and twenty. Any state may be represented. For particulars 
or Dean Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 

ans. 








I See That 


Alvin Steindel, violinist, will play the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo on February 4 with the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston. 

Ganna Walska scored a brilliant success in Chicago. 

Berlin is delighted with Furtwangler’s decision to remain 
there. 

Elizabeth Simpson’s coaching is bearing excellent results. 

The last installment of Buzzi-Peccia’s three articles culled 
from his new book, How to Succeed in Singing, appears 
in this issue. 

Karl Krueger conducts program of modern works in 
Seattle. 

Enesco has sailed for America. 

Raissa Eshman London writes on “Present Day Russian 
Music.” 

Little Theater Opera Company gives excellent performance 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Donald Pirnie is securing many new engagements. 

Cleveland Orchestra features Howard Hanson’s work, the 
composer conducting. 

Martha Baird is to give another New York recital. 

Grace Hofheimer writes interestingly on “Of What Does 
Good Preparatory Music Study Consist?” 

A new perfume has been dedicated to Leonora Corona. 

Stuart Gracey scored a brilliant success at his American 
operatic debut in Philadelphia 

Louis Persinger has decided to locate permanently in New 

ork. 

Philadelphians are greatly pleased with the splendid opera 
performances given in the Quaker City. 

Museum concerts given under the direction of David Mannes 
are well attended. 

The Peabody Conservatory begins its second term. 

Vittorio Verse has begun his duties as conductor of the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera. 

Charles Hackett enjoyed the opera season in Chicago and 
tells about his experiences in opera abroad. 

Reading Symphony Orchestra gives fine concert under Walter 
Pfeiffer’s direction. 

The Hollywood Bowl music committee announces plans. 

Edinburgh’ s musical season arouses wide interest. 

Elly Ney is due to arrive in America on February 4. 





The Rameau Edition has been bequeathed to the Fontaine- 
bleau Library. 

G. A. Baldini has been appointed manager of the. Music 
Festival Association of Atlanta. 

Ruth Breton will include a number of novelties at her 
forthcoming recital. 

New piano music is to be featured at the League of Com- 
posers’ concert. 

Dai Buell records Liapounov’s work for the Duo-Art. 

Betty Tillotson has returned to New York. 

Oliver Stewart has been engaged for the German Opera 
Company. 

Pittsburgh again acclaims Gina Pinnera. 

Paul Althouse proves popular in Philadelphia. 

The = Opera Company is meeting with success on 


tou 

Oskar aki pupil of Professor Auer at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, appeared as soloist with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra on January 27. 

Leon Johnson, Negro tenor, is coming to the fore. 

An orchestra of 20 pieces will play at the February 8 Verdi 
Club affair. 

Edna Zahm, Buffalo soprano, was praised as Valkyrie and 
Rhine Maiden of the German Opera Company. 

The National Opera Club announces an annual contest, 
limited to American singers under 25; cash prizes and 
medals will be given. 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts has begun its 
annual matinee performances. 

The National Association of Organists gave a brilliant 

dinner at Town Hall Club to Germani and Cunningham, 

organists. 

Tomford Harris, the pianist, will be soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra on February 17. 

Toscanini is celebrating his thirteenth season at La Scala. 
The full program for the next festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music has been announced. 
The Chicago opera season closed with a fine performance 

of Romeo and Juliet. 

Upon the disbandment of the Flonzaley Quartet, two of its 
members will join a new ensemble to be known as the 
Stradivarius Quartet. 

Am Spalding has been made a Chevalier of the Legion of 

onor. 

Anne Roselle will sail on the Leviathan on February 6 to 
fill European engagements. 

Lawrence Evans, of Evans and Salter, will accompany Mme. 
Galli-Curci on her tour of the Orient. 





News Flashes 








Gigli Acclaimed in Pittsburgh and Dayton 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Dayton, Ohio, January 25—Gigli triumphed in 
Pittsburgh and Dayton. Houses sold out. En- 
gaged for other concerts for next October. Excel- 
lent press comments exalt Gigli as great artist. To 
sing Sunday in Omaha. A. G. 








Pinnera Electrifies Wichita 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Wichita, Kan., January 24.—Pinnera sang a 
program of tremendous proportions here which 
simply electrified the audience. Encores were too 
many to count. Her magnificent voice was a 
revelation and the climax was reached in her great 
interpretation of Pace, Pace and Brunnhilde’s Cry. 
(Signed) Mrs. Richard M. Gray. 











Naumburg Auditions Announced for Six 
Debut Recitals 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation announces 
its fifth annual series of auditions for pianists, violinists, 
cellists and singers, who are of mature talent and ready for 
professional careers but who have not already had a New 
York recital reviewed by critics. 

Preliminary auditions will be conducted by the National 
Music League during the month of March and final aud- 
itions will take place the last week of that month conducted 
by a group of judges appointed by the Naumburg Musical 
Foundation. Among the judges who have served on the 
final Naumburg Audition Committees in past seasons are 
the following: Alexander Lambert, Harold Bauer, Leopold 
Godowsky, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, Felix Salmond, Kurt 
Schindler, Willem Willeke, Carl Friedberg, Lea Luboshutz, 
T. Tertius Noble, Alma Gluck, Paul Kochanski and Josef 
Lhevinne. 

Winners will be given New York debut recitals next sea- 
son with all expenses defrayed by the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation. The directors of the Foundation are: 
Rubin Goldmark, Hugo Grunwalk, Ernest Hutcheson, Alex- 
ander Lambert, Walter W. Naumburg, Elsie M. B. Naum- 
burg, and Willem Willeke. 

Winners in past seasons have included Catherine Wade- 
Smith, Sadah Shuchari and Bernard Ocko, violinists; Mar- 
garet Hamilton, Dorothy Kendrick and William Sauber, 
pianists; Phyllis Kraeuter and Julian Kahn, cellists. 

The winners of Naumburg Foundation recitals for the 
current season are: Adele Marcus, pianist; Helen Berlin 
and Louis Kaufman, violinists; Olga Zundel, cellist; George 
Rasely, tenor, and August Werner, baritone. 

All applications for the forthcoming auditions must be 
made in writing to the National Music League, Steinway 
Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York City, not later 
than February 16, 1929. At least one complete recital pro- 
gram must be submitted with the application. 


Five Concerts Within a Week for Gracey 


On January 24, Stuart Gracey, American baritone, who 
has sung in Italy with marked success, made his operatic 
debut in this country with the Philadeiphia Grand Opera 
Company, as Valentine in Faust. He was enthusiastically 
received both by audience and press. The critic of the 
Public Ledger wrote: “Mr. Gracey showed a high baritone 
voice of fine quality, especially in the upper register, in 
some of the extreme notes of which there was a distinct 
tenor quality. In addition, he proved to be an excellent 
actor, especially in the death scene, which was strongly 
done, without overacting.’ The Evening Bulletin was like- 
wise favorable: “Stuart Gracey proved a good Valentine, 
giving plenty of feeling and vocal intensity to the death 
scene wherein he denounces his sister, Marguerite.” 

January has been a busy month for the young artist. On 
the 17th he sang in Schenectady, N. Y., with the Thursday 
Musical Club; 18th, in Albany, N. Y., with the Monday 
Musical Club; 23rd, in Lancaster, Pa.; 24th, in Philadelphia, 
and the 25th in East Orange, N. J., with the Musical Society, 
a record of five appearances within a week. 


Grainger and Bride Sailing for Europe 
Percy Grainger and Mrs. Grainger sailed on January 26 
on the S. S. qo ry for Sweden, where they will 
first visit Mrs. Grainger’s former home and after a few 
weeks’ stay will again embark on an extended tour of 
Europe. Their itinerary includes Finland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Germany, France and England. The pianist-composer 
and his wife will return to their American home in White 
Plains, N. Y., next autumn in time for Mr. Grainger to 

start his next American tour which opens in October. 


——_____ 


The Bucharoffs Entertain for Esther Harris 


Mr. and Mrs. Simon Bucharoff entertained at their New 
York residence on the evening of January 20 for Esther 
Harris, president of the Chicago College of Music. The guests 
included a number of musicians, among them Charles Prem- 
mac, a favorite radio tenor, who, assisted by Kennedy 
Freeman, gave a program of French and Italian songs, 
Spirituals, and, much to the delight of his listeners, three of 
Mr. Bucharoff’s songs. 
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Schools are offering correspondence courses in 
saxophone playing. Probably the air mails gave 
someone the idea for this new system of mail airs. 

ihe OSS 

Mark Twain once eid that good music is not as 
bad as it sounds. That was before the days of jazz, 
however. Now he might say that much of the 
bad music is not as good as it sounds. 


BRE 

“Since that cannot be done which you wish,” said 
the wise Terence, “wish that which can be done.” 
Well, since most modernistic composers cannot com- 
pose any better than they do, we wish that they would 
not compose at all. 

owes 

If you can make a better sonata or symphony than 
any one else, the world will beat a path to the con- 
cert hail to listen, and you will get plenty of glory 
but not much money. Only songs and piano and 
violin pieces earn riches. 

cneaiaasaine 

“What is to be the future as regards conductors 
in New York City?” asks Olin Downes in the New 
York Times of last Sunday. We add: “And will 
the time ever come when American born conductors 
will be conducting regularly in New York ?” 
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In spite of Kodaly, Bartok, and other modern 
Hungarian composers who tell the world that the 
Magyar music of Liszt and Brahms does not express 
the true tonal spirit and heritage of that race, the 
Brahms dances and the Liszt rhapsodies have not 
yet been supplanted in popularity by any other music 
from the land of the puszta, czardas, goulash, and 
paprika. 

Last Saturday evening, January 26, marked the 
passing of the long famed Auditorium in Chicago, 
as a home of opera. The final performance was 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, the same work with 
which the house was opened forty years ago; when 
\delina Patti sang the soprano part. Last Saturday 
the role was delivered by Edith Mason, an Amer- 
ican, and the tenor was Charles Hackett, also of this 
well known country. When the Chicago Civic Opera 
resumes its performances next winter, the season 
will be given at its own new lavish edifice (at Madi- 
son Street and South Whacker Drive) with every 
prospect of at least another forty years of con- 
tinuity. What will opera be like in 1969? What 
will women wear, or not wear, at the fashionable 
nights? “Will opera be sung in English? How many 
works by American composers are to figure in the 
repertoire? What is the 1969 status of Wagner, 
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Verdi, and Puccini to be? Those are interesting 
questions but the answers must wait. 
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A fashionable New York lady announces that she 
intends to start a campaign to eliminate gossip. If 
the movement succeeds what are the Metropolitan 
Opera House lobby loungers and the persons behind 
the scenes, to do? Take away their gossiping and 
you ruin half their life’ s happiness. 

Dohnanyi’s new comic opera, The Tenor, is slated 
for a premiere in Budapest on February 9. One 
trembles to think what a really satirical librettist 
might do with such a subject. 

It appears to be certain that Tobe D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., reputed to be a man of means, has taken a lease, 
with option renewals, for eighty-seven years, at about 
$3,000,000 per annum, on the land bounded by Forty- 
eighth and Fifty-first streets and Fifth and Sixth 
avenues. It is equally sure that the huge plot holds 
the site which Mr. Rockefeller will turn over to the 
Metropolitan Opera House for its projected new 
monumental home. Further definite and final an- 
nouncements regarding the subject are expected mo- 
mentarily, and when they come, no one will be more 
disturbed than the newspapers, whose pet habit of 
late years had been to publish “news” about the site 
of the Metropolitan and then to retract it next day. 

New York concert goers are getting dizzy trying 
to keep track of the goings and comings of the vari- 
ous guest conductors who lead the concerts here of 
the Philharmonic and Philadelphia Orchestras. Mat- 
ters were made worse, too, by the total absence of 
Beecham and the postponement of Toscanini. As 
the schedule stands now the Philharmonic is on tour 
with Fritz Reiner at its head and when it returns 
to town to resume its Carnegie Hall concerts, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch will conduct, February 7-8, 9-10, and 
14-15; Bernardino Molinari follows, February 16- 
17; Toscanini assumes the baton February 21 and 
will direct until the end of the season. The next 
New York concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
March 5, will have Eugene Goossens at the helm; to 
be followed, March 19, by Clemens Krauss ; and the 
remaining concerts, April 2 and 22, are to see Leo- 
pold Stokowski restored to his wonted place, which 
these days does not see him nearly often enough 
to suit his many and faithful admirers. 
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Leon Goossens, upon whom the critic of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph has conferred the title of 
“Arch-Priest of Oboe Players,” is something more 
than a finished artist on the sweet-voiced reed in- 
strument. He is a missionary in its cause, and his 
purpose is to lift it above the niveau of an orches- 
tral instrument and to demonstrate its possibilities 
in the solo and chamber music field. Works written 
especially for him by prominent composers such as 
Arnold Bax, Arthur Bliss, Harry Fargeon, David 
Stanley Smith, and his brother, Eugene Goossens, 
have greatly enriched the literature of the oboe, and 
in his playing of them Mr. Goossens has given 
pleasure to audiences everywhere, proving that an 
oboe soloist can successfully compete for public 
favor with the piano, violin and cello monopoly. Mr. 
Goossens is here again and will be heard in interest- 
ing and important works for the oboe at Steinway 
Hall on February 5. His object is not to try to show 
that he plays the oboe better than all but a few 
others, but to widen the sphere of the instrument to 
an extent that should prove a great boon to its pro- 
fessional votaries. 

Arthur Honegger’s presence in New York has 
given rise to an interesting discovery in connection 
with the special performances of his works heard 
here in honor of his visit. The conviction comes to 
some of us who have listened to the Honegger cele- 
brations that the French composer is better in the 
larger forms than in his smaller pieces. His talents 
are not happy in miniature frames. His Pacific 231 
and Le Roi David show free sweep of fancy and a 
sure and powerful sense of musical characterization. 
His Concertino for piano and orchestra has surging 
movement, contrasts of mood, and fancy that finds 
extended expression. Those qualities are not to be 
found in the string quartet, songs, or piano morceaux 
by Honegger. He seems “cribb’d, cabined, and con- 
fined” in the lesser opportunities for tonal utterance. 
The orchestra is his best medium and to it he should 
entrust himself when the urge is upon him to send 
forth a musical message. If that message be not 
appropriate for orchestral voicing, then Honegger 
may be reasonably sure that his muse is not firing 
him with the kind of inspiration that on other occa- 
sions resulted in the most important of his proclama- 
tions so far given to the world. 
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WAGNER AND KRENEK 


By a strange enough coincidence the first per- 
formance in America of Krenek’s Johnny came 
at a time when there was a week of Wagner at 
the Manhattan by the German Grand Opera 
Company. As a result of the Wagner adver- 
tising on Thirty-fourth Street and the Johnny 
advertising on Thirty-ninth Street, and the con- 
stant reiteration of the names—Wagner and 
Krenek—in the press, the two became associ- 
ated in an amusing fashion. 

Wagner would probably have appreciated 
Krenek. There was a good deal of the humor- 
ist in him and, as in many serious musicians, a 
good deal of the low-brow except when he was 
intent upon the creation of master works. Bur- 
lesque and “horse-play” appealed to him. He 
roared with delight at the exceedingly rough and 
uncouth parodies of his own operas which were 
given at the Gaertnerplatz Theatre in Munich, 
and would no doubt have laughed at the Carn- 
cross Minstrels when they gave Lay-Low-and 


Grin. 


It is sure, too, that he would have appreciated 
Krenek’s fine stage technic, the surety with 
which he placed his effects in Johnny. One 
wonders what he would have thought of jazz? 
He might have said, as have other classic com- 
posers with regard to popular music, that he 
simply did not hear it;—might have found jazz 
so empty of all emotion that it might fittingly be 
dubbed “notes unfelt and notes unhear 

That which is really most interesting in the 
comparison of Wagner and Krenek is the differ- 
ence of their points of view. So far as one is 
able to perceive from Johnny, Krenek simply 
lacks all desire to touch any depth of feeling in 
his music. It is not that the music is fun—or 
funny—but that the whole philosophy of the 
libretto is that of the light and passing love of 
Eighteenth Century Court circles, and of the 
stage (so we are led to believe) of every era, 
rather than the passions of classic loves—and 
of grand opera loves. 


Krenek’s philosophy appears to be of this sort. 
His banjo-playing soubrette, Anita, becomes 
philosophical at times—so much so that her 
lover asks: “Where comes this sudden wisdom? 
—and apparently expresses the ideal of Krenek: 
what the world ought to be, or what the world 
is today, in this jazz age. Or perhaps Krenek is 
just spoofing the world. Who knows? ... Only 
one has an idea that he is writing his own phil- 
osophy because he puts in some reflections on 
modern music that have been the argumentative 
stock in trade of musical youth for some years, 
and has, in fact, a lot of the “freedom” talk that 
one might have heard in student’s wine kellers 
any time in the past fifty years, or perhaps a 
hundred and fifty or longer, for youth does not 
change much, and its vaporings have to do in- 
variably with escape from parental leading 
strings, though couched in noble terms. 


Johnny’s great value is the fact that it so 
truthfully represents a phase of thought that has 
swept certain circles throughout the entire 
world. One should, perhaps, say Flapper Cir- 
cles, with the male counterpart of the flapper 
included. There is reason to believe that never 
before has a single phase of thought so com- 
pletely swept over the youth of the world. 
There is also reason to believe that age has 
been to some extent attacked and that all the 
jazz hounds are not children by any means. 


Moralists have been quick to see that jazz 
music is not the disease itself but merely an ac- 
companying symptom, a music utterly suited to 
the human drama of our jazz age. Krenek has 
put this all into a single opera. Wagner made 
his operas a complete history of human emo- 
tions; Krenek has dealt with a single, probably 
momentary, phase. 

One wonders if in time Krenek’s one opera 
will come to have greater historical interest than 
all of Wagner’s put together? Certainly it is a 
human document of no mean order. As to 
whether it is good opera, that is a matter not 
worthy of discussion. It is strange, indeed, that 
some of the serious musicians of Europe have 
been so bitterly opposed to it. They surely can- 
not believe that it could have any lasting effect 
on art! And even if it could have such an ef- 
fect, what are we to do about itP We can no 
more change the course of the world’s amuse- 
ment than we can retard the mad onward rush 
of our earth through space! 
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V erratrrons 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


When a musical columnist has that delightful com- 
plaint known as walking influenza, and is ready to 
lay down his pen and himself, his prayerful joy may 
well be imagined when a letter like the following 
comes along and helps to eat up well deserved space. 

The sender is the Frederick A. Stokes Co., of 
New York, which publishing house thinks rightly 
that the communication should be reproduced in the 
Musica Courier, in view of an article which ap- 
peared there recently by Cesar Saerchinger, devoted 
to picking to pieces Newman Flower’s book, Franz 
Schubert, The Man and His Circle. 

It appears that the book was advertised by the 
Stokes Company in the Musicat Courter and the 
former holds this correct view : 

“Ordinarily, our selection of advertising media is 
in no way influenced by the nature of reviews in the 
various periodicals since we feel it to be outside our 
province to question an editor’s view of one of our 
publications. In this particular case, however, where 
the review in question is so flagrantly unfair, we feel 
that some reparation is due us since we advertised 
the book in your columns and your readers are en- 
titled to know whether the book presented to them 
over our imprint is what we claim it or not.” 

The Stokes Company incloses an_ interesting 
refutation received by it from the author of Schu- 
bert, Mr. Newman Flower, and herewith the docu- 
ment is presented in full: 

Idehurst, Sevenoaks, England, January 4, 1929. 
Editor, Musical Courier. 


Dear Sir: 


Your critic, Mr. Cesar Saerchinger, in the course of a 
lengthy attack upon my life of Schubert in your pages, has 
made many statements which are without the shadow of 
foundation, and, either through ignorance or design, has 
set aside facts which recent Schubert research in Vienna 
have brought to light. I trust, therefore, that I may be al- 
lowed space in which to deal with some of the points he 
raises. 

First of all, he sails to the attack on me for giving a de- 
scription of the Vienna of 1800, which he declares “has no 
connection with the chief actor on the scene.” Surely this 
connection should be evident to any but the most unimagin- 
ative mind which fails to see the relation between the man’s 
mental and psychological development with his surround- 
ings. He deplores the neglect of the musical side of Schu- 
bert’s life in my book, which suggests that he has not read 
the Foreword wherein it is plainly stated, in the first para- 
graph, that the book does not deal with the music in any 
form. 

He then rejects the testimony of Schubert’s most intimate 
friends about the Theresa Grob story. He gives no reason 
for doing so, offers us no evidence which shall take the place 
of that left by Schubert’s intimates. He is, of course, quite 
unaware that Professor Deutsch of Vienna recently dis- 
covered a manuscript book in the handwriting of Schubert 
which was once in the possession of Theresa Grob, and no 
doubt written for her. It is still in the possession of the 
3rob family, and substantiates the Grob story even further. 

Mr. Saerchinger’s version of Hliittenbrenner and the Un- 
finished Symphony is a deliberate distortion of fact. Hiit- 
tenbrenner purposely omitted the symphony from a list of 
Schubert’s m.s.s. in his possession. Helbeck obtained it from 
him, by promising to perform it together with one of his 
(Hiittenbrenner’s) works. 

Schubert’s meeting with Beethoven as related by me is 
to your critic a matter for great derision. But my authority 
is Anselm Hiittenbrenner, who related a circumstantial nar- 
rative of the episode from personal knowledge. [| am still 
heretic enough to prefer the evidence of Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner to the suppositions of Mr. Saerchinger a century 
later. 

Your critic declares that the Luib papers, from which 
much of my material is drawn, are spurious. This view 
is decidedly interesting, since the letters in question are not 
only in the handwriting of Schubert’s close friends, but are 
signed by them, and are treasured by the city of Vienna— 
which, whatever Mr. Saerchinger may think, is not exactly 
an amateur on Schubertian matters—as some of the most 
valuable material dealing with Schubert’s personal life. 
Your critic has never seen these letters, but without any ex- 
amination whatever he declares from the safe distance of a 
few thousand miles that they are spurious, believing that 
America will take his word for it. 

Where is the authority, asks Mr. Saerchinger, for that 
highly-coloured romance, worthy of E. T. A. Hoffman, 
about Schubert having duped a half-mad aristocrat (Count 
Stefan Esterhazy)? The authority is Louis Schlésser, 
Court capellmeister of Darmstadt, a man of the strictest 
integrity who was at one time a pupil of Salieri, and who 
was present on the occasion in question. The ‘episode is 
related in my book as Schlésser related it. Maybe your 
critic has never heard of Schlosser, but for the benefit of 
such as he, who in the course of a smattering of Schuber- 
tian knowledge, have missed the fellow, I gave the authority 
in a footnote. 

Your critic may be right in his defense of Mayrhofer—at 
best it is a matter of opinion—but, if so, he is certainly 
wrong in deprecating Miller. It is not without interest and 
significance that Rob. Kiénig’s History of German Litera- 
ture, which may be supposed to know these things, devotes 
space to Miiller but does not mention Mayrhofer. 

Your critic writes of “Fierrabras” as an “abortive opera”. 
He does not add that it failed because of the “book”, in 
spite of much beautiful music. But he is right in saying 


that the Grillparzer Standchen is Opus 135. 
134). My mistake. But to him a tragedy. 

It is correct that Schubert acknowledged the 100 fi. to 
Neumann as received for “Mess-gesange” (Mass Songs). 
also that the eight, mostly strophic songs with a setting of 
the Lord’s Prayer as appendix, constitute what is known 
as the German Mass, but it is not a Mass in the strict sense. 
And your critic declares that most of Schubert's religious 
music was written to order. To whose order? Let us have 
some evidence of this instead of supposition. The Mass in 
question (I am being careful to call it the Mass so that your 
critic shall not mistake it) is the only one written to order, 
and so was a very small percentage of Schubert's other 
Church music. 

Mr. Saerchinger’s statements about Schubert’s concert are 
a shot in the dark. It is quite true that Schubert had such 
an idea in mind in his letter to Kupelweiser, but I state 
most emphatically that it was dropped and forgotten until 
Baernfeld, during that walk he had with Schubert in the 
summer of 1827, brought the idea to fruition. This Mr. 
Saerchinger disputes. [ know of no Schubert letter, or the 
record of any Schubertian intimate which gives evidence 
otherwise. Your critic should furnish some evidence, or 
leave Baernfeld the credit. Let him provide it. 

The number of the Schubert symphonies is nine, the Gas- 
tein Symphony, the time of the production of which is 
known, being counted in. 

Mr. Saerchinger declares that my “specialty seems to be 
jumping to conclusions,” but, in this respect, I think he 
gives me points and a beating. Without any investigation 
on the spot whatever—or so it would seem—he is content 
to rely on former books or hearsay. Anything new about 
Schubert cannot be because it has never been. Even the 
letters of Schubert’s friends are “spurious.” 

Let Mr. Saerchinger go to Vienna and brighten up his 
knowledge. In his opinion I am a Schubertian ass. Pos- 
sibly, he will say, it was a case of the blind wanting to lead 
the blind, but I was invited by the city of Vienna, as the 
result of my book, to be its guest at the recent Schubert 
celebrations, and to give to the assembled students of the 
master throughout the world an address on Schubert. 

I realize now that this was all wrong. Mr. Saerchinger 
should have gone, for some of his Schubertian views, as 
expressed in your pages, would have created a happy di- 
version. 


(I gave it as 


Yours faithfully, 
NEWMAN FLower. 
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Malicious soul that I am, I can hardly wait for 
the musical moment when I shall see the irresistible 
modernist meet the immovable conservative. 

Meanwhile, however, some quiet glee came to me 
when Krenek’s Johnny Strikes Up the Band was 
projected at W. J. Henderson recently. Not, how- 
ever, that Krenek is irresistible or Henderson is im- 
movable. Paris resisted Krenek, and Henderson al- 
ways has shown ability to readjust his mind a few 
hitches forward when real musical progress requires 
the cerebral advance. 

In the case of Johnny, the clamorous propaganda 
which preceded that work to this country, had led 
Henderson, and indeed all of us, to look upon the 
coming opus as an exposé of the hollowness of old 
fashioned grand opera, and as a typical example of 
what is expected from the lyrical stage by the clari- 
fied thought and feeling of the present time. 


Art and life today, said the Krenek interviews, 
are material, unconventional, revolutionary, unro- 
mantic. Everything must be looked in the face 
daringly and expressed truthfully in its simplest 
terms. Romance is merely sugar-coated sex. Morals 
are a weakness. Idealization represents cowardice 
afraid to face facts. The discovery of the bigger 
and better life, the belief in it, the practise of it, had 
originated in America, where jazz brought about 
the great revelation. Its elemental appeal humanized 
all men and women and reduced them to a common 
denominator of one united class with kindred in- 
stincts, pleasures, and passions. And from Amer- 
ica, that great reawakening of the primal impulses 
had crossed the ocean by means of jazz, etc., etc. 

Well, these are some of the inspirations and reac- 
tions which Krenek’s Johnny aroused in Henderson, 
as expressed in The Sun of January 26: 


Krenek tells us that the only modern music with elemental 
humanity in it is our jazz. We have entertained an angel 
unawares. We thought jazz a clown in the world’s arena; 
Europe tells us that it is the musical song of the soul of this 
age. For this is not an era fitted to produce Mozarts or 
Raphaels or Miltons. This is the time of unbridled living 
and riot in art. The negro jazz band, writhing and sweating 
as it thrashes and thumps, is our true symphonic orchestra, 
shrieking across the entire world the relentless rhythms of 
the fox trot, the dance of dances, and the howling, hysterical 
glee of the blues... . One may seriously question whether 
romanticism can ever be eradicated from human life, be- 
cause it carries with it certain high conceptions which have 
come all the way down from the age of chivalry. 

It has survived the cocktail party and the affectation of 
disbelief in the sacredness of love and the relations of the 
sexes. The probabilities are that it will attend the funeral 
of many such works as “Jonny Spielt Auf,” while the bridal 
chorus of “Lohengrin” is still being played at weddings of 
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young people who have discovered that life does not consist 
of jazz alone. 
nRe 


Apropos, the Grand Duke Alexander was quoted 
recently as saying that America is the only nation able 
to reconstruct Russia after the Bolshevik is over- 
thrown. According to young Mr. Krenek’s theory 
as set forth in Johnny, the simple procedure would 
be for this country to introduce a sufficient quantity 
of jazz into the Soviet Republic. (At the present 
moment its leaders have banned our syncopated 
specific. ) 

On a certain occasion an army disguised itself as 
trees in order to steal a march on the enemy. Why 
could not the Grand Duke smuggle into Russia vast 
hordes of seemingly respectable men who would, 
when safely across the border, turn out to be eloquent 
players of the most abandoned kind of jazz? Once 
their saxophones and clarinets were sounded and 
their trap drummers in action, it should be easy for 
them to agitate the population into dancing the Soviet 
chiefs out of their leadership. 
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In the New Yorker of January 26 is a pictured 
sketch of several standees at an orchestral concert. 
The snappy looking youth remarks to his girl neigh- 
bor: “He knew his onions, that Brahms.” Another 
drawing shows two girls at the same concert seated 
in the top gallery and gazing down upon the orches- 
tral players, about whom the one lass says to the 
other; “You know, I never think of them as having 
a home- life, but I suppose they must have.” 
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Jack Coles, former Boston correspondent of the 
Musica Courter, and now engaged in profitable 
commerce, writes from Nice that he has just spent 
a chilly fortnight on the Cote d’Azur, and will soon 
start back to New York. Recently business took 
him to Frankfurt, which Coles regards as “an en- 
lightened town in many ways.” He adds that he at- 
tended the opera while there and heard Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. “Why doesn’t the Metropoli- 
tan produce it?” asks the ex-correspondent; “the 
work certainly makes a highly diverting evening in 
the theater. At all events, seeing and hearing it at 
the Frankfurt Opera, freshly staged by the ingenious 
Dr. Lothar Wallerstein of the Vienna Opera, and 
brilliantly conducted by the rising Professor Clem- 
ens Krauss, who goes to Vienna next season—one 
was moved to speculate as to Mr. Gatti’s reasons for 
excluding it from his lists of novelties in recent sea- 
sons. 

“For one thing, it would be difficult to match the 
altogether admirable and thoroughly charming Zer- 
binetta as played and sung by Adele Kern (guest 
from the Vienna State Opera) endowed with a love- 
ly voice, pure, flexible, and of liberal range. Miss 
Kern sings with that musicianship and fine sense of 
style that one expects in Munich-trained artists. Fur- 
thermore, she is a spirited actress and a graceful 
dancer. As Philip Hale might say, ‘My darling, 
what wouldst thou have more?’ The lady will bear 
watching. 

“Incidentally, it was good to hear again—this time 
as Ariadne—that artist of the first rank, Else Gent- 
ner-Fischer, pleasantly recalled for her sterling work 
with the ill-fated Wagnerian Company a few seéa- 
sons ago. But, as I started to say when [| rudely in- 
terrupted myself, Frankfurt does things well.” 
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Coles’ letter recalls that only the other day, while 
waiting at the Manhattan an hour or so for the be- 
lated German Grand Opera Company performance 
to begin, Herbert F. Peyser and I were agreeing 
that some operas and some artists sound better when 
we hear them in Germany than when we listen to 
them on this curve of the globe. Is one more re- 
laxed over there, has one more time, or does one 
become permeated with the true German art spirit 
that has survived war, revolution, Ersatz shoes, and 
reparation debts? Maybe, however, one is lifted to 
higher contemplation chiefly by the Poekelfletsch mit 
Erbsenbrei, and the Pilsener, served at the right tem- 
perature and in vessels of the proper comforting 
dimensions. 
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Boy Friend: “Kreisler is at Carnegie Hall tonight; 
wanna go?” 


Ima Dodo: 


those automobile shows make me tired.” 


—New York Sun. 
zeR,e 


Everything is relative if not comparative. In the 
family of X, the modernistic musician, little Atone, 
the five-year-old son, was punished for disobedience 
by not being allowed to go to the Honegger concert 
last week. The youngster cried his eyes out all night. 

eRe 

Audubon, the great naturalist and bird painter, 
is to be honored with a memorial on Riverside Drive ; 


“No; 
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Fritz Reiner, the conductor, anticipated the event 
when at the Philharmonic concert last week he in- 
cluded in his program, Mason’s Chanticleer over- 
ture, and Respighi’s Bird suite. 

ee 


The latest sporting encounter between Yale and 
Harvard shows a score of 1-1. While Yale viewed 
the Steinert collection of musical instruments (in- 
cluding Haydn and Beethoven pianos) not long ago, 
Harvard heard Honegger’s new symphonic Rugby, 
conducted by the composer. 

nme 


“In the New York Times Book Review of Janu- 
ary 27,” writes M. B. H., “I notice an article called 
‘On the Intelligent Use of Leisure.’ I am conscience 
stricken in consequence, for I had an evening off re- 
cently and I went to hear Johnny Strikes Up the 
Band. Then again, the Post has a caption as fol- 


lows, ‘Skyscrapers and the Men Who Build Them,’ 
and in the piece of writing was not a word about 
John Alden Carpenter.” 

ZR 


2 ® 

Germany, so it is computed, exports 50,000,000 
mouth organs annually. Approximately, that de- 
prives each German male citizen of about 1 23/27 
harmonicas. No wonder the Teutons are able to 
keep their minds on commercial reconstruction, in- 
tellectual development, and the cultivation of art. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


-¢—— 


MUSIC AND MATCHMAKING 

It has pleased the whim of a contributor to The 
Roycrofter to make a rather exhaustive research 
into early Victorian fiction to discover as many in- 
cidents as possible which feature those intriguing 
accessories to the feminine toilet, stockings. The re- 
sult is set forth in an amusing article entitled Stock- 
ings in Fiction. 

A survey of the same class of literature reveals 
the fact that the Victorian attitude toward music and 
the study thereof was, to say the least of it, quite 
dissimilar to that of our own day. The general be- 
lief of that era, as mirrored in the type of writing 
known as “polite fiction,” seems to be that an ability 
on the part of a maiden to produce music was a dis- 
tinct asset in the struggle to get her man. Jane 
Austin describes her heroines as doing great execu- 
tion on the beaux of their acquaintance by their per- 
formances at the keyboard. Many of her contem- 
poraries unconsciously reflect the same attitude, al- 
though Thackeray, that unfailing realist, is perhaps 
the only author who was brutal enough to make the 
positive charge that young ladies used their skill as 
musicians to ensnare the members of the sterner sex. 
With his customary cynicism he ruthlessly exposes 
this particular wile of the daughters of Eve in one 
of the numerous little essays which intersperse the 
pages of Vanity Fair. 

“What,” he asks, “causes young people (mean- 
ing, of course, young ladies) to ‘come out’ but the 
noble ambition of matrimony? What causes them 
to labor at pianoforte sonatas, and to learn four songs 
from a fashionable master at a guinea a lesson, and 
to play the harp if they have handsome arms and 
neat elbows, but that they may bring down some 
‘desirable’ young man?” 

With admirable consistency we see him depicting 
the girls portrayed in this same familiar tale, espe- 
cially those of doubtful charm, as assiduous prac- 
ticers of their music. The plain and dowerless 
daughters of the country rector, Bute Crawley, are 
the specific examples in mind. “Martha and Fanny,” 
we are told, “sang duets together, mama playing 
the accompaniment, and the other two sisters sitting 
with their arms round each other’s waists, and lis- 
tening affectionately. Nobody saw the poor girls 
drumming at the duets in private. No one saw 
mama drilling them rigidly hour after hour.” 

One familiar and beloved heroine of the period 
had a rather sad experience with regard to the effect 
of musical skill upon the man of her choice. Jane 
Eyre was forced to sit by and see her adored Mr. 
Rochester apparently much captivated by the haughty 
and beautiful Blanche Ingram. Among other ac- 
complishments Blanche was a charming pianist. 
“She played,” says Jane, “her execution was bril- 
liant.” In another part of the story, Jane herself 
essays to accompany Mr. Rochester while he sings, 
but is “swept off the stool and denominated ‘a little 
bungler.’” So it is scarcely remarkable that poor 
Jane was discouraged at hearing Miss Blanche’s 
dashing performance. 

Nor are examples lacking in a school of fiction not 
quite so lofty as that of Austin, Thackeray and Char- 
lotte Bronte. In one of the earliest best-sellers, 
Children of the Abbey, that ravishing creature 
Amanda employs her musical talent with killing ef- 
fect, both to enchant her friends and to the utter 
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discomfiture of her enemies, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing incident : 

“Lady Euphrasia, now rising from the harpsi- 
chord, requested Amanda to take her place at it, say- 
ing with an ironical air, ‘I suppose these songs,’ pre- 
senting Amanda some trifling ones, ’will answer you 
better than the Italian music before you?’ 

“Amanda made no reply, but turned over the 
leaves of the book to a lesson much more difficult 
than that Lady Euhprasia had played. Her touch 
at first was tremulous and weak, but she was too 
susceptible of the powers of harmony not soon to 
be inspired by it; and gradually her style became so 
masterly and elegant as to excite universal admira- 
tion, except in the bosoms of those who had hoped 
to place her in a ludicrous situation.” 

Amanda it appears scored a triumph not dissimilar 
to that of the young man in the modern advertise- 
ment, whose audience, not knowing that he has been 
taking McQuack’s Five-Minute Master Course, 
laughed when he sat down at the piano, but when 
he began to play, their laughter changed to admira- 
tion. 

American literature of the time is not without 
like examples. Did not Ichabod Crane put all other 
contenders for the favor of Katrina Van Tassal 
completely in the shade by his prowess in psalm- 
singing? And even Huckleberry Finn was not en- 
tirely unsusceptible to the elegance of music in the 
home, as we see in his description of the Grainger- 
ford house: 

“It was a mighty nice house. I hadn’t seen no 
house out in the country before that was so nice 
and had so much style. It didn’t have an iron latch 
on the front door, nor a wooden one with a buck- 
skin string, but a brass knob to turn. There warn’t 
no bed in the parlor. . There was a little old 
piano that had tin pans in it, I reckon, and nothing 
was ever so lovely as to hear the young ladies sing 
‘The Last Link Is Broken’ and play ‘The Battle of 
Prague’ on it.” 

Faded, exploded and vanished, however, is that 
conception of music. In our own times it has lost the 
significance it had in the matchmaking of a more 
elegant period, and the damsel of today is no longer 
encouraged in her study of music by the hope of be- 
ing less of a drug on the matrimonial market. The 
truth of the matter is that the twentieth century girl 
has exchanged the old enticements of languishing 
glances and an aptitude for singing sentimental bal- 
lads for a smashing drive on the golf course and a 
skill at bridge that makes lordly man look to his 
laurels. And, despite the alluring propaganda of 
the correspondence schools in music which guaran- 
tee to turn a wallflower into a belle by the simple 
expedient of teaching her to play Beethoven in five 
lessons, it will be observed that good sportsmanship 
and a good game of tennis will do far more, in this 
day and age, toward gaining a girl social popularity 
than all the mediocre music talent in the world. 
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WAGNER ON THE ROAD 

The Ring of Wagner is encircling the eastern 
part of our country these days. Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, are on the list of 
cities to whom the German Grand Opera Company 
is bringing communion with Wotan, Bruennhilde, 
Siegfried, Loge, Hagen, Gutrune, and the rest of 
the sometimes godlike, sometimes human, crew that 
make up the galaxy of fascinating Wagnerian char- 


acters. 
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Musical Courier Forum 


Why Do They Do It? 


Easton, Pa. 
To the Musicat Courier: 

I enjoy your excellent editorials so much that I have ven- 
tured to suggest a subject on which I hope you will express 
yourself. Recently a member of a very fine vocal quartet 
wrote me and said he would value any suggestions in regard 
to their broadcasting. I wish not only this quartet but hun- 
dreds of others could be led to believe that real musicians 
have outgrown the mutilated editions of familiar songs. 
Poor Annie Laurie has been so mangled that you have 
trouble to recognize her. No soloist would think of doing 
such a thing with a song, so why must a quartet, or chorus 
mix up say a beautiful English folk song so that instead of 
being a delightful English mince pie it is turned into a 
Yankee scrambled egg? 

First, I think it is a fact that musicians are tired of such 
mixtures. I] then believe that the great mass of people who 
simply like beautiful music prefer it in its simple purity. In 
other words, have we not gone far enough with the barber 
shop style of part singing, and should we not return to the 
part songs which were thought so beautiful before this in- 
artistic style came into vogue? 

Do you think my position well taken? 

With every good wish, Sincerely, 

(Signed) Gero. B. Nevin. 

P. S. The great Joseph Joubert said, “Taste has never 
been corrupted by simplicity.” 
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Tuning in With Europe 


Edgar Wallace on Music 

There used to be a fiction that writers are brainy 
chaps. Brains, in fact, were thought to be wholly 
on the side of the biggest circulations. Well, that’s 
all exploded. The biggest circulation-getter in the 
world is Edgar Wallace, writer of detective fiction 
mystery novels, dramas, short stories, racing fore- 
casts, and every kind of literature and near-literature 
above the rank of poetry. And here is what he 
says: 

“The difference between the so-called ‘musical and 
unmusical people is a matter of education. We are 
all lovers of music, but the majority of us are so 
slow-witted that we cannot get any but the simplest 
tunes into our heads. In the days when I was a re- 
porter om the staff of The Daily Mail I was sent 
to ‘cover’ an opera at which the King of Denmark 
was present. Caruso sang, and possibly Tetrazzini, 
and very likely other stars. It was a dreary eve- 
ing for me. I have not been to the opera since. 
Musically I am an illiterate x 


High-Powered Nonsense 

For once, we are afraid we have to take Edgar 
Wallace at his word. His intelligence is not what 
we have been led to believe. And his logic ceases 
to function when he is not talking about horses or 
crooks. For in the same article (for which he prob- 
ably got more than we get for a good month’s work) 
he says: 

“I would walk a mile to hear Paul Robeson sing 
Ol’ Man River, or Marie Burke telling me why she 
cannot help loving that man of hers. 1 can sit in 
a trance while a military band plays the Sullivan 
operas, or the Soldiers’ Chorus, or Tschaikowsky’s 
1812, or the overture to Lohengrin, because I know 
that music and love it. But I never go to concerts, 
because they play things which are unknown to me, 
and which, in consequence, bore me to death. | 
think there must be thousands of people like me; 
thousands who could appreciate what an orchestra 
is doing if they only knew what the orchestra was 
trying to do.” 

Has it ever occurred to this Master Mind that he 
might try to overcome his inability by writing per- 
haps one play less per week (or letting his secretary 
do it) and devoting the time to the study of an art 
that might make him a cultured man? Or has he 
discovered that music, unfortunately, is an activity 
which really requires brains? 

e+ 
Ramon the Irresistible 

Berlin reports that Ramon Novarro, of Ben Hur 
fame, is going into opera, are confirmed by friends 
of his and by his teacher, Louis Graveure, who says 
the movie star has a magnificent voice. One of the 
opera houses, probably the Municipal, is to provide 
his debut as Cavaradossi, but arrangements, accord- 
ing to rumor, are delayed because of the police prob- 
lem of handling the female crowds and preventing 
Ramon from being mobbed. 

oe 
That Fateful Semitone 

Britain’s musical future is assured. The pitch of 
military bands has been lowered a semitone. This 
momentous decision has been reached after eight 
years’ agitation, during which there has been a vol- 
uminous correspondence between the British Music 
Society and the War Office; the War Office and the 
Federation of British Music Industries ; the Federa- 
tion of British Music Industries and the War Office ; 
the War Office and the British Music Society; the 
British War Office and the Federation of British 
Music; the Federation of Music Offices and the 
British Industries; the Society of Federated War 
Offices and the British Industrial Music Society. 

Not until His Majesty’s government isstes a 
White Paper will the whole drama of this harrowing 
struggle be revealed to the world. 

Coe Ss 


Meistersinger Prelude in D flat 

The blessings of the reform are of course im- 
measurable. British bands, instead of ruling the 
(sound) waves by one semitone, will be in tune not 
only with all the world’s bands, but with the sym- 
phony orchestras as well. No longer will a British 
subject have to listen to the Meistersinger prelude 
played in D flat in the public parks; and an English 
orchestra may now be augmented by bandsmen if 
the need arises, without the certainty of a cacophonic 
catastrophe. 

ee 

Piano Owners, Please Note 

The best guitars, according to a Spanish authority, 
are made out of old pianos. The risk in piano in- 
vestment is thereby reduced. a 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Community music consists not only of artist ap- 
pearances prompted by some form of community 
concert corporation or music club but also of music 
made by the people of the community themselves. 
At least it ought to be so. During the period of war 
hysteria it proved to be possible to get people out 
for community sings. One wonders now whether 
the people enjoyed their shouting and, if so, why the 
sings died so promptly after the armistice? 

No community is really musical until it makes 
its own music. That is a statement one hears so 
often that one comes to believe it—whether it is 
true or not. It is, of course, partly true, just as it is 
true that those who enjoy athletic sports from the 
bleachers are not athletes. Yet the comparison is 
not quite just. A real love for music is also a merit 
—whether a love for sports is or not. To be one of 
an audience is a virtue. To read and study music, 
to make a hobby of music, surely gives one the right 
to be called musical even if with that musicianship 
there is no power of practical production—even if 
one can neither play nor sing. 

After all, the so-called musical countries of Eu- 
rope are mostly audience. It is the fact that there is 
so much audience that makes the countries musical, 
just as it is the fact that there is so much audience 
in America that makes America the greatest sports 
country in the world. 

Our development here in sports is similar to the 
development in Germany of orchestra music, in 
Italy of opera. The development followed popular 
demand. 

It is not necessary to assume that musicians are 
unduly mercenary because they do not develop 
where there is no demand for their services. It 
would be economically impossible for them to de- 
velop unless they could sell their wares. Music is a 
business or trade just like any other business or 
trade. The musician must live by his music. If he 
cannot do so—if he is forced to waste his time in 
other gainful pursuits—his music suffers; and so it 
is that musicians thrive where there is a demand for 
music. 

Audiences, therefore, are of immense importance. 
Audiences, if they are sufficient, may make a coun- 
try musical by making it possible for the musician 
to devote his entire time to music. In America great 
jazz musicians have developed because there has 
been a popular demand for jazz. It is our taste that 
has made jazz, not the taste of the musical composer 
or performer. Our point of view is making a great 
present development in school music, and our liking 
for symphony and chamber music is obviously in- 
creasing, 

Meantime it is a pity that there is not a greater 
interest in self made or home made music. The only 
possible forms are chorus, band or orchestra, and 
for some strange reason the chorus, which is the 
simplest and most available for the largest number 
of individuals, seems to be making the least pro- 
gress. It is only with the greatest difficulty that 
choruses can be kept together even in large cities 
where there are great populations to draw from, and 
except in schools, the same thing applies to amateur 
orchestras and bands. 

Why? Is there no pleasure in rehearsing? 

That seems to be the answer. The individual 
singer or player does not get enough out of the 
weekly meeting. to make the effort of regular attend- 
ance worth while. Sad, but probably true! 

Is there a cure for this state of things? The only 
cure is organized missionary work, just the sort of 
work that Sigmund Spaeth and his assistants are 
doing for community concerts, only, of course, ap- 
plied in another direction. 

A magnetic personality is necessary to the organi- 
zation of a chorus. If a few such magnetic person- 
alities were kept travelling wp and down and across 
the country, organizing choral units, placing them 
in the hands of competent local directors, and visit- 
ing them from time to time to revive interest, some 
permanent results could be attained. 

Perhaps one day some socially inclined philan- 
thropist will organize a musical missionary society. 
If sufficiently financed it could do immense good. 

Diced 


PRAISE FOR ARNOLD VOLPE 

The following editorial appeared in the Miami, 
Fla., Herald of Sunday, January 20, and speaks 
for itself : 

“Tt was largely through the assistance of the 
University and its head of dramatics that the Civic 
Theatre has been able to make such splendid strides 
as it has done toward becoming a most admirable 
civic institution. It has been entirely through the 
music department of the University of Miami and 
Arnold Volpe that Miami has seen, last year and 
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this, the training and presentation of a symphony 
orchestra, whose concerts are gifts to the public, 
of such remarkable quality, of such high standard 
and such fine musical ambition that the whole land- 
scape of music in South Florida has been widened 
and deepened by it. Before then symphony music 
was a closed book to the people of this locality if 
they were not able to hear it in other places. Now, 
the huge and enthusiastic and growing audiences 
which welcome Mr. Volpe’s fine work this year 
testify with no further necessity for words to the 
tremendous musical value of the work of the Uni- 
versity.” 


——_——o——— 


OPERA IN BOSTON 

Boston, the musical Athens and intellectual Hub 
of America, has no opera company of its own, but 
this week, and until February 9, the Chicago Civic 
Opera is guesting in the city of beans, cod, the great 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the New England Con- 
servatory, and the delectable Philip Hale. The 
operatic bill of fare of the Chicagoans will range 
from Don Pasquale to Walkure, with middle courses 
of Carmen, Lohengrin, Lucia, Boheme, Aida, 
Lakme, Boris Godunoff, Thais, Figaros Wedding, 
Pelleas and Melisande, Otello, Rosenkavalier, The 
Love of Three Kings, and Madam Butterfly. The 
list represents an operatic feast for every variety of 
lyrical taste. 


es haiaapilncaan 


N. A. O. Dinner to Germani and Cunningham 


The National Association of Organists and the American 
Guild of Organists gave a dinner to Germani and Cunning- 
ham, noted Italian and English organists, at the Town Hall 
Club, January 23, which proved a most enjoyable event. 
At President McAll’s table, beside the distinguished guests, 
were seated leading organists of America, including Mes- 
dames Carpenter, Coale, and Messrs. Noble, Baldwin, Sam- 
mond, Warden Sealy, Russell, and Farnam. Nearby were 
such well known organists and musicians as Charlotte 
Mathewson Lockwood, and Messrs. Mauro-Cottone, Grasse, 
Duncklee, Kemmer, White, Nevins, Adams, Gibson, George 
Fischer, Harris, Tietjen, MacAfee, Taylor, Marks, Elliott, 
Riesberg, and some guests of members, including Clare 
Taylor of Toronto. President McAll introduced organist 
Germani (who conveyed his farewell later through the 
medium of St.*Thomas’ organ) and Mr. Cunningham, just 
beginning his tour in America and who said several sensible 
as well as humorous things. Warden Sealy talked briefly, 
and at 8:15 p. m. most of the company peregrinated to 
St. Thomas Church, where the two organists played various 
works for the invited guests. 


La Forge-Bertimen Studio Notes 


Frank LaForge, well known vocal teacher of New York, 
presented two of his pupils—Kathryn Newman, coloratura 
soprano, and Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone—in recital 
over station WPAP on January 10. Miss Newman revealed 
a voice of lovely quality and fine technic, executing difficult 
runs and trills with ease, while, Mr. Van Hoesen sang with 
his usual excellent taste and artistry. Mr. LaForge assisted 
both artists at the piano in his accustomed skilful manner. 
Mr. Van Hoesen is to be heard in recital at Town Hall, 
New York, on February 7. 

Helen Grattan, soprano, assisted at the piano by Alice 
Vaiden, was guest artist at a concert given by the Friendly 
Sons Glee Club at the Hotel Astor on January 7. An audi- 
ence of over 2,000 received Miss Grattan with so much 
enthusiasm that she was immediately re-engaged for next 
season. Both Miss Grattan and Miss Vaiden are pupils of 
the LaForge-Bertimen Studios. 


Musicale-T ea at Great Northern 


The Rose Room of the Great Northern Hotel recently 
was the background for a musicale-tea tendered Jeannette 
D. Lipka of New York. The artists who participated on 
this occasion were Elsbeth Nolte, soprano; Estelle Fursten- 
berg-Hantman, concert violinist and pedagogue, and Irene 
Eisenstat, dramatic soprano. 


Victor Benham’s Plans 


Victor Benham, pianist, who recently returned from Eu- 
rope where he has been located since 1915, will play exten- 
sively throughout the United States next season. He has 
been engaged for a lecture-recital tour in the Middle West 
during October and November. 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, 
baritone, after a mid-winter vacation at Palm Beach at 
the home of his in-laws, Mr. and Mrs. George Dobyne, 
resumed his concert tour, opening in St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 22 for his fourth consecutive year. Mr. Thomas 
will give his third and last recital at Toum Hall, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, February 24. This pho- 
tograph shows him at Palm Beach with a record sail 
fish which he caught with rod and line. 





Salmond to Give Faculty Recital 


Felix Salmond, head of the cello department at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, has been requested by 
his colleagues to give a faculty recital, which he plans to do 
on February 20, four days after his New York recital at 
Town Hall. Following his recent appearance in New York 
as soloist in Bloch’s Schelomo with the Society of the Friends 
of Music, the cellist was praised for the eloquence of his 
reading, the beauty of his tone, and the expressiveness of 
his phrasing. Other January appearances for Mr. Salmond 
included an engagement as soloist for the St. Cecilia Club 
in New York, and five appearances as a member of the 
Curtis Quartet, in Philadelphia, Washington, Boston and 
New York. 


Else Harthan Arendt Sang Bach Cantata 


According to the Allentown Morning Call, Elisabeth 
Rethberg is “the only soprano in America to do Bach’s 
cantata, Jauchzet Gott in Allen Landen, with the orchestral 
accompaniment.” The Morning Call reviewer has been mis- 
informed, for Else Harthan Arendt, prominent Chicago so- 
prano, sang the entire cantata with orchestra at the debut 
concert of the Bach Chorus two years ago. 

Mme. Arendt is constantly in demand for concert, recital 
and oratorio, in all of which she has established an enviable 
reputation for herself as an artist of rare attainment. She 
is also one of Chicago's busiest voice teachers and many of 
her students are busy making names for themselves in the 
professional world. 


A Ralph Leopold Achievement 


Between January 13 and 19, Ralph Leopold, pianist, 
played seven different concerts in succession in four states: 
January 13, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa; 14, Illinois 
Conservatory of Music Series in Jacksonville, Ill.; 15, Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 16, Concordia College, Moore- 
head, Minn.; 17, Gustavus Adolphus College, St, Peter, 
Minn.; 18, South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D.; 
19, Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. This was quite a 
record for Mr. Leopold. He played two different programs 
during these concerts. 


Katharine Goodson in Vienna 
Katharine Goodson, English concert pianist, who returns 
to America next season (from January 1 to April 1), ap- 
peared in recital on December 15 in the Grosse Musikvereins- 
saal in Vienna, scoring her usual brilliant success. 





PARTICIPANTS AT _ THE 
MEMORIAL CONCERT FOR 
ETELKA GERSTER 


given_by her daughter, Berta Gar- 
dini Reiner, in Steinway Hall. The 
event celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Etelka Gerster’s coming 
to America with the Colonel Ma- 
pleson forces at the Academy of 
Music. Those in the photo are, 
left to right: Marjorie Garrigue 
Smith, pianist; Mildred Bartlett, 
soprano; Verna Carrega, mezzo- 
soprano, and Rosalind Grob, so- 
prano. Mabel Jackson, not in the 
picture, was also on the program. 
(Photo © Kesslere) 
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| M Music and the Movies 





The Bellamy Trial 


The Bellamy Trial now is being solved twice daily at the 
Embassy Theater, and naturally is attracting thousands of 
New Yorkers who like mystery plays with plenty of melo- 
drama. The screen version is based on the novel by Frances 
Noyes Hart, and as this book also ran serially in the Satur- 
day Evening Post a while ago, the solution of the mystery 
is generally known. However, at the performance reviewed, 
this fact did not seem to deter the audience from getting 
“thrills” as the sordid details of the crime were unfolded 
before them. There are many tense moments in the court- 
room scenes, especially during the testimony of Sue Ives 
( Leatrice Joy) and Stephen Bellamy (Kenneth Thomson), 
both of whom are accused of the crime. Betty Bronson and 
Edward Nugent as reporters lend a lighter touch to the 
proceedings, and take advantage of the occasion by starting 
a little romance of their own. Several witnesses are excel- 
lent in furnishing comedy relief, notably the school teacher, 
the gardener and the maid. 

Preceding the Bellamy Trial, there are several shorter 
cinema attractions. George Lyons appears as the singing 
harpist and Phil Spitalny with his Hotel Pennsylvania or- 
chestra plays several selections and has the cooperation of 
Al Wohlman, as master of ceremonies, and the Chester 
Hale Girls. The Revellers, well-known concert artists who 
have appeared extensively with great success both in their 
native country and abroad, delight with three songs 


Merry Andrew 


Merry Andrew, a new comedy featuring Walter Connolly 
and Effie Shannon, has some highly amusing spots, thanks 
to the former, who is capital as the drug-store owner who 
retires to play golf. He bores his family and himseli— 
and goes back to his drugs in the last act. The cast is 
excellent, Nedda Harrigan and Ellen Dorr, his daughters, 
doing some clever acting. 


The Mark Strand 

The feature picture at the Mark Strand last week was 
On Trial, a 100 per cent “All Talkie” Vitaphone production, 
which already had enjoyed a long run elsewhere on Broad- 
way. And an excellent picture it is regard to plot, voice 
production and cast of characters. Pauline Frederick, Lois 
Wilson and Bert Lytell appear ir the leading roles. The 
remainder of the program consisted of an orchestral selec- 
tion, the Mark Strand Topical Review, Fox Movietone 
News and Visions of Spain. 


Redskin 


One of the most interesting pictures in a long time is 
Redskin, featuring Richard Dix, now at the Criterion 
Theater. A feature—and a delightful one—is its techni- 
color photography. The greens and browns and reds are 
natural and a delight to the eye. The story is about an 
Indian lad who is educated at the white schools and becomes 
an athlete at Thrope College. But, scorned on account of 
his color, he leaves and returns to his own people. Not for 
long, however, as they disown him because he will not ac- 
cept their superstitions. He has long loved a Pueblo girl, 
the hated enemy of his own tribe, the Navahoos. He res- 
cues her from an enforced marriage and becomes rich 
through oil, bringing a bond of peace between the two tribes. 
There is much thrilling action in the picture. Mr. Dix is 
superb as the redskin. He is sincere and natural, never 
exaggerating or “playing up to the camera.” Gladys Bel- 
mont, a newcomer, is the girl, and she does a nice piece of 
work, while the comedy is well provided by Tully Marshall. 
J. S. Zamecnik is responsible for a not too remarkable 
musical score, but the theme number, Redskin, is catchy. 


Paramount 


fact that the Paramount no longer prints 
any programs, this department can not be explicit in its 
review of the show. There is no need for one to wax 
lyrical except to state that it is by far the best presentation 
that we have yet seen at the Paramount. The stage show is 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

delightful, this week a Southern Plantation being the back- 
ground. Miller and Lyles, those clever blackface comedians, 
joke all over the stage, and their jokes, unlike the usual 
vaudevillians, are not flat but clever and original in the 
extreme. The settings are really marvelous. The ballet 
appears first dressed as magnolias and then later as min- 
strels. The costumes are very chic. Three Irish colleens 
dance to the March of The Wooden Soldiers and sing an 
unaccompanied three-part song very artistically. 

The feature picture, Interference, from the famous stage 
play and book of that name, has already been reviewed so 
that nothing new can be said except that it is intensely 
dramatic and convincingly acted. 


Announcements for College of Fine Arts 
Summer Session 


The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University an- 
nounces considerable expansion in its work in music at its 
summer session this year. Harold L. Butler, dean of the 
college, and Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser, head of the public school 
music department, who for the past four summers were 
members of the Columbia University summer school faculty, 
will teach in Syracuse this year. And, in addition to the 
usual undergraduate courses and private lessons in voice, 
piano, organ, violin and cello, there will be seven graduate 
courses given by men prominent in the public school music 
field. The teachers chosen for this work are Robert Fors- 
man, editor and author; Russell Carter, supervisor of music 
for the State of New York; Claude Rosenberry, supervisor 
of music for the State of Pennsylvania Edwin C. Barnes, 
director of music, W ar gi D. C.; and Jay Fay, director 
of music, Plainfield, Js 

Syracuse, situated as ‘it is in the finger lake district, offers 
many opportunities for enjoyable recreation. Social affairs 
will be arranged each week by the summer session director, 
and special concerts and lectures also will be among the 
attractions offered. Dean Butler declares that with all these 
attractions he expects a larger enrollment this summer than 


ever before. 
New Bach Editions by Edwin Hughes 


G. Schirmer, Inc., has just issued a new edition of the 
concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra by Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, an event which marks the first publication of 
an American edition of any of the Bach concertos. The 
work of preparing the new edition for publication was en- 
trusted to Edwin Hughes, who has edited a large number 
of the more important works in the pianoforte literature 
that have been brought out by G. Schirmer a recent 
years. Among the Hughes editions of works by J. S. Bach 
that have been published by Schirmer may be mentioned 
the following: The Well-Tempered Clavichord (two vol- 
umes), the prelude and fugue in A minor (Bach-Liszt), 
the fantasie and fugue in G minor (Bach-Liszt), the six 
sonatas for piano and violin (in collaboration with Hugo 
Kortschak), and the Siciliano from the G minor suite for 
flute and piano (arranged for piano solo). 

A new and complete edition of the Bach toccatas for piano 
has been prepared by Edwin Hughes, which is also being 
issued by G. Schirmer, marking the first publication of an 
American edition of these works. 


Tollefsen Violin and Piano Pupils Play 

Two dozen violinists and pianists collaborated in recitals 
at the Tolefsen Studios, Brooklyn, January 25-26, playing 
works ranging from Dancla, Bach, Sibelius, etc., to Kreis- 
ler, solos and duets making up interesting programs. The 
residence studios were crowded, despite the disagreeable 
weather, the audience appreciating the playing and applaud- 
ing all the participants. Those who took part were Misses 
Lydia Evans, Charlotte Kleinfeld, Martha Risikoff, Alice 
Lang, Daisy Gottfield, Sylvia Altman, Ruth Hammer, Jean 
Lyons, Bertha Michelson, and Messrs. August Balestrino, 
Frank Delisola, Seymour Putterman, Seymour Rosenthal, 
Andrew, John and Thomas Watson, Solomon Davis, Nicho- 
las Zingaro, Brigdon Syrett, Bernard Alkoff, Thomas 
Griffo, Martin Evans, George Schneider, Robert Cooney, 
and Harold Orenstein. 


Critics Praise Juilliard Student 

Dorys LeVene, student of the Juilliard Graduate 
of Music and Stadium audition winner in 1925, recently 
gave a program of piano sonatas at Steinway Hall, New 
York, which was termed by the New York Telegram as a 
pleasurable hour of well-rehearsed and well-performed 
music. The Herald-Tribune declared that Miss LeVene 
displayed a very skillful technic and gave a well-balanced 
interpretation of the piano. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle said 
that she revealed a commendable pianistic talent. 


School 


Awuther | Pinnore Date 
Robert Boice Carson, of Tulsa, Okla., has engaged Gina 
Pinnera for his All-Star Concert Course on March 21. This 
appearance will come at the start of her western concert 
tour in March, after she sings in Toronto, Canada, on 
March 16. Other states that will hear Pinnera on this itin- 
erary include Missouri, Mississippi and North Carolina. 


Harrison Christian with Anderson 


Harrison Christian, baritone, who, after his studies here 
in America with Enrico Rosati, went to Europe for operatic 
performances, is now back in the States. Mr. Christian 
has recently come under the management of Walter Ander- 
son and has an interesting list of spring bookings. 


William Royal to Broadcast Over WJZ 


William Royal, lyric tenor, has been engaged to appear 
on the N. B. C. artists all-Mozart program to be broadcast 
over WJZ on Sunday, January 27, from one to two o'clock. 
He will sing the Il Mio Tesoro aria from Don Giovanni and 
a group of seldom heard Mozart songs. 


Southwick Artist in Rain or Shine 
Nell Roy, prima donna of Rain or Shine, is an artist 
pupil from the studio of Frederick Southwick. She already 
has gained considerable popularity with her audiences, and 
judging by her present progress critics are prophesying a 
promising future for this very young singing-actress. 
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On TurRNING THE DIAL 

January 21 to 27.—Outstanding programs this past week 
were few and far between. On the Barbizon concert, over 
WRNY, presented Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon ; 
such fine Negro spiritual singing as these two artists present 
might well be emulated by all others who attempt this type 
of work. 

On this same night we also heard a little of the new 
program which united radio and vaudeville, and in our 
estimation it is so far a complete Baia Carrying the per- 
sonality over the air is a rare gift and certainly was not 
accomplished by those who were listed. Furthermore, there 
is an atmosphere of rush and incompleteness about the 
broadcast which leaves one with a very dissatisfied feeling. 

On Wednesday the last of the Balkite Chicago programs 
came to us, offering Raisa in the title role of Aida. Her’s 
is an Aida which is unique and always affords the listener 
something to think about vocally. We are grateful to the 
Balkite Company for having afforded us the pleasure of this 
fine series. 

Then between Friday and Sunday we heard enough sym- 
phonic programs to fill the greatest desire of any music 
lover. With Walter Damrosch conducting two series, Ernest 
Schelling directing another, and Roxy and the Cleveland 
Orchestra on the Sabbath there was nothing to complain 
about. It just happened that the Philharmonic program 
was not given this day because of the repetition next week, 
or it would have been impossible to hear them all. And we 
hope that all those desirous of improving their musical 
minds are taking advantage of these opportunities. Marie 
Morrisey was the guest artist on the Majestic program, 
offering some interesting sketches in the form of folk songs 
and quaint melodies. 

We understand that next Sunday another of the Marie 
Damrosch concert series of American composers will be in- 
augurated and also there will be a unique concert by the 
Batdwin Piano Company which will present many prominent 
artists. MAPG!TERITA TIRINDELLI. 


Associated Glee Clubs’ New York Concert 

The Associated Glee Clubs of America will hold its next 
great mass chorus concert in Madison Square Garden on the 
evening of May 24. On that date seventy of its member- 
clubs, coming from cities extending as far west as Denver, 
will arrive 4,000 strong in New York for a two-day meet. 
The second day will be devoted to a prize contest in which 
the Concordia Club of Wilkes-Barre, the winner of the last 
contest, will appear against all comers. 

The concert will be directed by conductors elected by popu- 
lar vote for those of the participating clubs. 


Cara Verson’s Playing | Inspires Poetry 
After a recent engagement played by Cara Verson, pianist, 
the following poem, written on the back of an old envelope, 
was passed over the footlights to the artist: 
“There is that in noble music 
Which forbids unreality, rebukes 
Frivolity into silence, subdues ignoble 
Passion, soothes the heart’s sorrow 
And summons to the soul high and noble thoughts.” 


Vera Curtis Sails for Europe 
Vera Curtis sailed on January 25, on the S. S. Paris. She 
will be gone about six weeks and will probably sing sev- 
eral times before returning. 


Yeatman Griffiths Entertain 


On Sunday afternoon, January 27, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith entertained a host of musical friends in honor of 
Florence MacBeth. 
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Master Institute Directors Return to America 


Frances R. Grant, vice-president of the Roerich Museum, 
and Sina Lichtmann, director of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, recently returned to New York after an ex- 
tended trip which took them throughout India and to 
France, Belgium and England. During their trip Miss 
Grant and Mrs, Lichtmann had opportunity to gather un- 
usual material through research of the cultural progress 
of the countries visited. Miss Grant is planning to compile 


* her material into a series of articles and to give a number 


of lectures (both in New York and out of town) on the 
results of her trip. 

In addition to her regular teaching at the institute, Mrs. 
Lichtmann will offer the practical course in pedagogy, espe- 
cially designed for teachers of piano and pianists, which 
she has been giving annually for several years. The 
course will include, among other subjects, lectures on such 
themes as The Architectonic of Bach, Characteristic Phras- 
ing of Beethoven, Analysis of Chopin Preludes, Mazurkas 


V'RANCES R. GRANT AND SINA LICHTMANN, 
snapped at Sikandra, the tomb of Akbar the Great, 
near Agra. 


and Etudes, their form and interpretation, also the new 
use of the pedal in modern music. It also will analyze 
teaching material, as well as the principles of the Weight 
and Relaxation Method, combined with practical demonstra- 
tions as applied in teaching from the intermediate to the 
advanced grades. The course will comprise two groups of 
ten sessions, to be held semi-monthly, beginning with the 
week of January 25. 


May Stone Artist Wins Success 


During the recent music festival in Providence, R. I., Hazel 
Price, an artist-pupil of May Stone, sang the title role in 
Donizetti’s Lucia with marked success. Said the critic of 
the News: “Hazel Price in the role of Lucia gave a per- 
formance of unusual calibre, her duet with Edgar being one 
of the best vocal contributions of the piece. The part is filled 
with pitfalls, but these Miss Price skirted and rose to heights 
of emotionalism, quite stirring to her auditors.” 

The Journal, too, was favorable: “Hazel Price, as Lucia, 
sang her part as one to the manner born. Many a singer 
with a longer name could not do the part as well. In Reg- 
nava nel silenzio she started the ghosts of the play and cast 
the feeling of ill omen effectively over the scene, only to dissi- 
pate it in Quando rapita, at the conclusion of which every one 
knew that an exceptional Lucia was taking the part. Even 
better was her duet with Edgar, Verrano la sull’ aure, and 
the same might be said of all her work in the second act, 
the close of which was tremendous. The mad scene was 
the best in the play. Those who recall Melba’s work know 
what the ideal Lucia is; but those present last night had little 
Miss Price took her 
madness pleasantly and seemed to enjoy is very much, as did 
the company before which she sang. Her ear tricked her 
once or twice in her duet with the flute, but the part seems 
to have been written for that very purpose; few have ever 
escaped its snare.” 


Freed Composition Programmed 


A program of modern chamber music and a bit of the 
Orient was offered music lovers at the Brooklyn Museum on 
January 8. The museum’s Renaissance Hall, transformed 
into a pseudo-moresque chamber, lent color to a program 
that was of itself interesting. 

The opening group consisted of Arabic songs, sympatheti- 
cally done in costume by Laura Williams, soprano. Then 
followed Isadore Freed’s new composition, a rhapsody for 
clarinet, string quartet and piano, which was well played 
by Mary Thornton McDermott, piano; Kathryn Platt Gunn 
and Mario Vitteta, violins; Louis Brunelli, viola; Gaston 
DuBois, cello, and Walter Thalin, clarinet. It proved to 
be a serious, rather philosophical work, showing to advantage 
the composer’s command of tone color, with the various 
instruments contributing spectral tints of lovely beauty. 
The concert was brought to a close with another new and 
well-constructed work, a trio for violin, cello and piano, by 
Jean Cras. : 


February Dates for Philadelphia Civic Opera 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company announces an in- 
teresting program for the month of February. On the eve- 
ning of February 7, Le Chemineau, by Leroux, will be 
presented for, the first time in Philadelphia. The part of 
Chemineau will be sung by Georges Baklanoff, while others 
in the cast will be Irene Williams, Marie Zara, Maybelle 
Marston, Herbert Gould, Alfredo Gandolfi, Albert Mahler 
and Reinhold Schmidt. Special scenery for this perform- 
ance is being painted by Otto Bauer. 

On February 21, Carmen will be presented with Marguerite 
Namara in the title role. Irene Williams will impersonate 
Micaela, and Elizabeth Harrison and Maybelle Marston the 
gypsy girls, Frasquita and Mercedes. Paul Althouse will 
be heard as Don Jose, Georges Baklanoff as Escamillo, and 
others in the cast will be Albert Mahler, Reinhold Schmidt 
and Clarence Reinert. The ballet will be under the direction 
+ ro 

exan mallens will conduct both of these operas, 
and Karl Schroeder will have charge of the stage Gintion 
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Coast to Coast 


Buffalo, N. Y. -The farewell performance of the 
Flonzaley Quartet brought an audience of regretful, sincere 
admirers, who filled the Statler ballroom, many of them 
patrons of this famous quartet since its early days. The 
program was one of great beauty and its splendid perform- 
ance will linger long in the memory of all. 

The Kedroff Quartet, male singers, was heartily wel- 
comed at its concert, given under the auspices of the Junior 
League and the Buffalo Musical Foundation in Elmwood 
Music Hall. Their previous favorable appearances estab- 
lished them as favorites, and this last concert only deepened 
former impressions. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Victor Kolar during the absence of Conductor Gabrilo- 
witsch, gave the afternoon and evening concerts in Elm- 
wood Music hall before the usual large audiences. Mr. 
Kolar and his men were at their best, their hearers highly 
appreciating the fine programs, recalling the talented con- 
ductor repeatedly, the orchestra sharing the honors. Edith 
Rhett’s talk to the 3,000 young pupils at the afternoon 
concertswas enjoyable and illuminating. 

The Chromatic Club has given two delightful afternoon 
programs during the past month and one evening recital 
in the Lafayette ballroom. The guest artist, Hulda Lash- 
anska, made her first appearance in this city and pleased 
the audience with her vocal style, beauty of interpretation 
and charming stage presence. Grace Marshall provided re- 
liable piano accompaniments. 

Louise Sleep, soprano, Ethel Stark, pianist, David Ches- 
kin, violinist, with Ethyol McMullen and Augusta Yellen, 
accompanists, provided a particularly enjoyable afternoon 
program. Mrs. Sleep’s lovely voice of sympathetic quality 
has grown in range and volume, her audience expressing 
its approval in prolonged and hearty applause. Miss Mc- 
Mullen’s fine accompaniments were a valuable asset. 

Ethel Stark, a gifted piano pupil of R. Leon Trick, ful- 
filled the promise of two seasons ago when she gave a 
debut recital, and much is predicted for her future career. 
She evidenced musical ability and variety of style in her 
programmed numbers and encore, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. David Cheskin, violinist, comparatively a new- 
comer to Buffalo, won praise for the fine performance of 
his varied numbers, and was recalled repeatedly until he 
granted an extra; Miss Yellen, his accompanist, shared 
the honors. 2 

The Chromatic Club and the Graduate Association com- 
bined in a Yule legend, written by a former president of 
the Chromatic Club, Millicent White; it was given in 
Hutchinson High School Auditorium. Choruses and solo- 
ists acquitted themselves admirably, the entire presentation 
reflecting credit upon the work of the author. 

Mary M. Howard extended invitations to a recital given 
by some of her pupils in the Grosvenor Library (the sec- 
ond part of the program’ in memory of Schubert) having 
as guest soloists Edna Zahn, soprano, and F. Egon Plagge, 
violinist. Miss Howard’s piano pupils reflected their fine 
training, many of them having grown musically within a 
year and evincing decided talent. Miss Zahn’s lovely voice 
and polished art was, as always, a joy to hear, and Mr. 
Plagge’s violin solos were a delight. Miss Howard capably 
supplied the piano part for the Schubert Sonatine in D 
major and the accompaniments for the vocalist. 

The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra gave its second con- 
cert of the season in the Consistory Auditorium and, under 
the leadership of Arnold Cornelissen, presented a worthy 
program. Gustav Tinlot, violinist of the Eastman School 
of Music, was the soloist, playing a Bruch concerto with 
orchestra and later six numbers of a Spanish Suite, ably 
accompanied on the piano by Mr. Cornelissen. Mr. Tinlot 
was warmly applauded, his artistic and musicianly style 
giving much pleasure. A composition for orchestra by 
Frank Columbus, a young Buffalonian, was given much 
applause, the composer bowing his acknowledgment. 

The debut of the Pro-Arte Symphonic Choir, a newly 
formed chorus of mixed voices, with Arnold Cornelissen 
conductor, was held in the Consistory Auditorium, Frances 
Messersmith, pianist, and Lawrence Montague, organist 
acting as accompanists. Russell Baum was the piano solo- 
ist and various members of the chorus officiated as solo- 
ists. 

The third concert of the season of the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arnold Cornelissen conductor, brought 
as soloist the well known Belgian organist, Firmen Swin- 
nen. His group of solos were enthusiastically applauded. 
His final number, from Widor’s Symphony No. 5, with 
orchestra, was a masterpiece of technic and interpretation 
and merited the salvos of applause awarded at its close. 
The orchestra was in fine form and gave its share of the 
program with excellent effect, the violin obligato in the 
Saint-Saéns number played by the concertmaster, Jan Pawel 
Wolanek, was well done. 

Rose Bampton, soprano, Miriam Youngs, pianist, and 
Era Rautenberg, accompanist, gave a delightful program 
for the Chromatic Club recently in the Hotel Lafayette 
ballroom. Miss Youngs, a talented pupil of Jane Shower- 
man McLeod and later of Ernest Hutcheson, played her 
programmed numbers with excellence of technic, tone and 
interpretation, winning much favor from the audience. Miss 
Bampton has improved greatly during her studies at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and though hampered by 
a severe cold disclosed a voice of lovely quality, her vari 
songs in German and English delighting her hearers, who 
insisted upon added numbers. To Miss Rautenberg is due 
a share of the honors for her efficient accompaniments. 


H. M. 


Greenwich, Conn. ~The Greenwich Symphony Or- 
chestra, Willem Durieux, conductor, gave a concert at the 
High School: Auditorium on January 9, playing works by 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns and 
Weber. Emilie Rich Underhill was the soloist and sang a 
recitative and aria from Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
and a group of songs. N. 
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Montreal, Can. Fernando Germani, Italian organist, 
by special request, gave a second recital in Montreal, at the 
Church of Notre Dame to a crowded and appreciative 
audience. 

Annette LaSalle, violinist, was heard at her first recital 
at the Ritz Carlton since her return from Paris, where she 
studied under prominent masters. Her fine program was 
greatly appreciated. 

George Brewer has resumed his organ recitals at the 
Church of the Messiah. 

The Dubois String Quartet resumed its concerts at the 
Hall of St. Sulpice Library under the patronage of the 
Provincial Government, before a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. The demand for tickets at these concerts is far in 
excess of the supply. Florence Hood, violinist of Mon- 
treal, and Harriet Prutzman, accompanist, gave a recital of 
real merit in Toronto. 

McGill Operatic Society’s production of H. M. S. Pina- 
fore was as good as ever. McGill University Faculty of 
Music recently gave a Schubert Centenary orchestral con- 
cert. 

Under the auspices of the Montreal Women’s Club a 
recital was given in the ball room of the Mount Royal 
Hotel at which the principal artists were Leona E. Mitchell, 
soprano; the Misses Izard, violin and cello, and Olga Lieber, 
pianist. 

Hamlet, by Thomas, was given by the Societe d’Operette 
at the Monument Nationale under the direction of Emile 
Vaillancourt. 

Amateur musicians who are desirous of gaining useful 
experience in classical orchestra music may be interested in 
the orchestra which has been formed in the east end of the 
city by a group of enthusiastic amateurs for the purpose of 
arousing interest in musical matters in that section of the 
city. The orchestra has at present a membership of sixteen, 
both ladies and gentlemen. There is no entrance fee and no 
subscription, all expenses being met by the proceeds of con- 
certs given in different parts of the city in the course of the 
winter, 

Edmond Trudel, formerly of Quebec, has now opened a 
studio in Montreal. 

The leader of the orchestra of the Windsor Hotel, Raoul 
Duquette, who for the last seven years has given such 
pleasure to the patrons of the dining and tea rooms, is still 
at his post with new programs and enticing music. 1M 


Portland, Ore. Recently the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, Wiliem von Hoogstraten, conductor, at its fifth 
Monday evening concert, played before more than 3,000 
Oregonians. Mozart’s overture to the Marriage of Figaro, 
admirably interpreted, opened the program. Indeed, there 
was quite an ovation after Mr. van Hoogstraten’s reading 
of the second number, Cesar Franck’s Symphony in D 
minor. Other selections, thoroughly appreciated, were 
Schelling’s Victory Ball and Berlioz’ overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini. Two new works by Dent Mowrey, scored for seven 
woodwinds and celesta, also won much applause. Mr. 
Mowrey, who presided at the celesta, is a local composer- 
pianist. The orchestra’s matinee concerts for young people 
are also drawing large crowds. 

Members of the MacDowell Club, of which Reatha Fowler 
Miller is president, recently had the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. Louis W. Pennington, soprano; Sylvia Weinstein Mar- 
gulis, violinist, and Ida May Howatt, accompanist. 

The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, a gifted and 
musically endowed organization of young women, favored 
Portland with an excellent concert. Playing in the Ruth 
Creed series of matinee musicales at the Multnomah Hotel, 
the quartet was heard in works by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Debussy and Robert Kahn. All in all, it was a concert 
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that will live long in the memory of lovers of fine chamber 
music. Ag 2? 





San Francisco, Cal. An important and memorable 
musical event in San Francisco was the appearance of 
Ottorino Respighi as guest of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in the three capacities of composer, conductor 
and pianist. The distinguished Italian musician presented a 
program drawn entirely from his own compositions which, 
with the exception of The Pines of Rome, were heard here 
for the first time. The program opened with Respighi play- 
ing the solo part of his Toccata with marvelous virtuosity 
and musicianship, while Alfred Hertz conducted. This was 
followed by Old Dances for Lute (Second Suite) tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Respighi; it proved altogether 
charming music, grave and gay. Then came the Three 
Botticelli Paintings; the composer’s scoring of these is 
brilliant and pictorial and there are no dull moments in the 
works. The climax of the concert was reached in the 
Pines of Rome, of which Respighi gave an illuminating and 
vivid interpretation. Throughout the entire concert the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra proved its virtuosity 
with brilliant effect. 

A joint recital that proved unusually interesting was the 
one presented by two juvenile students of the Cora W. Jen- 
kins School of Music, Oakland. Betty Wilton, a ten-year-old 
pupil of Margaret Howard, played a group of Bach with 
excellent technic and musical understanding. Other num- 
bers listed were Six Variations on original theme (Bee- 
thoven), Scenes from Childhood (Schumann); Two For- 
gotten Fairytales (MacDowell) and pieces by Grieg, Phillip, 
Mockrejs, Burleigh and Godard. Jack Schnetzler, boy so- 
prano, age thirteen, sang Carissima by Arthur Penn and 
Estrellita by Frank LaForge. 

For the second time this season San Francisco’s music 
lovers had the opportunity to hear Robert Pollak, violinist 
and head of the violin department of the San Francisco 
Conservatory of Music, in a recital in Sorosis Hall. He 
opened his program with the Nardini Sonata, D maior, 
which was beautifully played and revealed the qualifications 
that have won for him such a fine reputation both abroad 
and in this country. His two other numbers were Ernest 
Chausson’s Poeme, op. 25 and Mozart’s concerto, A major. 
Pollak is an artist in every sense of the word, his fine 
performance evoking an enthusiastic ovation from the 
large audience. Elizabeth Alexander was at the piano for 
Mr. Pollak. 

The San Francisco Chapter of Pro Musica, now in its 
fourth year, is successfully fulfilling the aim and purpose for 
which it was organized. The first attraction for 1929 was 
the appearance of M. and Madame Ottorino Respighi in a 
recital at the Fairmont Hotel. The assisting artist was 
Mishel Piastro, who played the Respighi B minor sonata 
for violin and piano. 

Ernest Bloch, composer of America, which has been 
recently played all over the country, is giving a series of 
lectures. His next discourse will be on The Management 
of the Planet, and the following devoted to The Spirit and 
the Letter. Bloch’s lectures always attract large audiences 
of persons interesting both in musical and literary topics. 

Giuseppe Jollain, well known violinist and teacher, left 
San Francisco for New York where he will remain for an 
indefinite period. Mr. Jollain has enjoyed unusual peda- 
gogical success here and has introduced to the musical 
public a number of gifted young players. Alexander Mur- 
ray, one of Mr. Jollain’s most representative pupils, is con- 
ducting his class during his absence. 

Lillian Birmingham returned from Detroit, Mich., recently 
where she attended a board of directors’ meeting of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Birmingham, 
who for years has been a leader in the California Federation 
of Music Clubs, went there for the purpose of inviting the 
National Federation to hold its biennial convention in San 
Francisco in 1931. 

Mrs. Richard D. Quinlan, Jr., returned from a three 
months’ trip to Central America. Mrs. Quinlan, : better 
known professionally as Myrtle Claire Donnelly, soprano, 
accompanied her husband on this trip in order to take a 
vacation after her months of strenuous work preparing 
for her season with the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
opera companies. mn 

The Musicians’ Club of San Francisco, of which Alfred 
Hertz has been recently elected president, held its first 
meeting of the new year in the Italian Room of the Hotel 
St. Francis. The affair was in the nature of a reception 
and dinner with Ottorino Respighi and Madame Respighi 
as guests of honor. 

Henry Eichheim, violinist-composer, gave a lecture on the 
music of Java and Bali for the Ida Gregory Scott Fort- 
nightly Series. 

Fernanda Doria, mezzo soprano, whose recent San Fran- 
cisco recital was an undisputed triumph, left for the East 
via Southern California, where she is scheduled to appear 
in several coricerts. Because of her delightful personality 
and unquestionable artistry, Miss Doria enjoys unusual pqpu- 
larity in this city. During her few weeks’ sojourn she 
was the guest at innumerable social affairs. CH. A, 


Spokane, Wash. The music presented by the com- 
bined soloists of five of the principal churches at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheon, at the end of the year, was 
something delightful and inspiring. However, when the 
Chamber of Commerce does anything it is done well. The 
following took part: Mrs. Welon Armfield, Dorothy Farr, 
Mary Sholderer. Mrs. S. Herbert Swanson, Mary Lou 
Fife, Mrs. W. B. Gelter, Mrs. A. E. Gisness, Elizabeth 
Pefley, Mrs. Baldy Strang, Gordon Cross, Fred M. De- 
Reimer, Harold Fraser, Paul Gelvin, Harold V. Pierce, 
Jac Blount, H. E. Cassill, E. B. DeVoe, John Frederick 
Semon. and Herbert Swanson. 

On the morning of December 23. the churches gave a 
special musical program. At the First Presbyterian the 
choir rendered Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, and the 
audience, in rapt attention, seemed to be a part of the music 
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Musie in Our Public Schools in 1876 and Since 
By Osbourne McConathy 


This is the concluding part of the paper read by Mr. McConathy at the Music Teachers’ 


National Convention, which took 


place recently in Cleveland. The first part appeared in the January 24 issue of the MusicaL Courter.—The Editor. 


Tue Music Supervisors’ NaTioNAL CoNFERENCE 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference grew out 
of a meeting in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907, called by Phillip 
C. Hayden to discuss some pedagogical ideas which he 
wishes to demonstrate. Ever since 1884 there had been a 
music section of the National Education Association, at 
which music supervisors met to confer on their own special 
problems. At the meeting in Keokuk, however, it became 
apparent that these problems were of so specialized a nature, 
and that the opportunity to discuss them without the dis- 
tractions of the larger meeting was of such importance to 
supervisors, that the formation of a special organization 
was desirable. And so the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference was formed, and no other influence has meant 
so much in the development of public school music in the 
United States. Beginning with a small group of less than 
one hundred members, the Conference has grown until today 
it is the largest organization of music educators in the world. 
The unselfish organization of its members and their sin- 
cere efforts to improve everything relating to the music 


COMMENT 

As a specimen of popular fallacious focusing 
we submit as a sample the slogan of the National 
Music Supervisors’ Conference: “Every child 
for music, music for every child.” John J. Ma- 
honey, Professor of Education at Harvard and 
Boston University and an educator of note, told 
us once that children have natural aptitudes 
along certain lines but are likely to be born 
“short” in music as in every other subject. Rea- 
soning from such a basis the slogan referred to 
above cannot be quite true. Doubtless what is 
meant is, that all children ought to have the op- 
portunity for music study, to which we say, with 
great emphasis, “O. K.” 





With five sectional conferences this year, the 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, which has just been held in Cleveland, 
and the State meetings of school music super- 
visors, it would seem that music education—like 
many other activities in this country—is fairly 
well organized. 


Symphony, wisdom, poise, seem to be three 
important elements that are needed in forming 
the master supervisor. No teacher can be really 
great who does not possess sympathy—but wis- 
dom must go with sympathy, else the pity may 
be wasted and become a sentimental thing of no 
value. Poise is to control wisdom and sympa- 
thy. Those with sympathy, wisdom and poise 
are always learners as well as teachers. 


The supervisor or music teacher who is afraid 
of a new idea will be a “back number” within 
five years. 


Play is quite as important as work. A con- 
vention once in a while for the tired music edu- 
cator will be a relaxation period and make for 
contacts that will be of great value to him— 
that is, if he makes them. Some do—and some 
do not. 


With five supervisors’ conventions in every 
section of the country there should be very many 
present to join in the gladsome glee. Music 
should be a feature. So many talk about music 
and stop at that. Music should be heard more 
and talked about less. 

What a great opportunity there is today for 
the private teacher of voice, piano, violin, and 
other instruments—all brought about by the de- 
velopment of music in the public schools. Time 
was when the professional musician thought of 
music in the schools as hurting his business. 
Not so in these days, however. Music in public 
education is a great “feeder” for the private 
teacher. 


instruction of the children in our schools, has brought about 
most of the splendid developments in public school music 
during the last twenty years. 

Music ApprRECIATION 

When Frances Elliott Clark assumed the directorship of 
the Educational Department of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company in 1911, music appreciation came into its own. 
In making this statement, we must not forget the splendid 
earlier work of Mary Regal, Thomas Whitney Surette, and 
a number of others, including the appreciation outlines is- 
sued in connection with the promotion of the Pianola. But 
with a positive genius for organization and a devotion to 
the cause she serves, far above the special interests that 
employ her, Mrs. Clark has been able so to demonstrate her 
devotion to educational ideals that conservative educational 
institutions the country over welcome her and her assist- 
ants without reserve. It is true that in their enthusiasm 
for what has been made available to them, music super- 
visors sometimes overdo the purely passive aspects of music 
appreciation lessons. It is true that statements of facts and 
telling of stories sometimes usurp too large a place in the 
appreciation period. But it is also true that practically 
every school system and every high school in the country 
is sincerely trying to teach its pupils to follow the musical 
messages of the great composers with discriminating en- 
joyment. In the development of this situation great credit 
is due Agnes Moore Fryberger, whose Listening Lessons 
in Music (Silver, Burdett & Company, 1916) has been an 
invaluable guide to countless school music teachers. 

The widespread interest in the study of music apprecia- 
tion has led to the organization of children’s concerts by 
most of the great symphony orchestras of the country. 
Such men as Frederick Stock and Ernest Schelling are 
devoting their great talents to presenting programs of 
the best music to children. Fdith Rhetts in Detroit, Agnes 
Moore Fryberger in St. Louis, Margaret Lawry in Kansas 
City, and others, are organizing the instruction of school 
children so that the orchestral concerts given especially for 
them may serve the highest purpose. And now Walter 
Damrosch, the first of the great orchestral conductors to 
institute children’s concerts, is conducting a nation-wide 
series of appreciation concerts over the radio. Millions of 
children are “listening in.” Never before has the message 
of music reached so wide an audience, and never before 
has that message found so eager and receptive an audience. 


CoMMUNITY SINGING 


Several years before the Great War, the movement 
known as Community Singing was given a definite impetus 
by the appointment of a committee of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, under the chairmanship of 
Peter W. Dykema, to select a groun of songs, which all 
school children should learn. In 1907 C. C. Birchard had 
published the Standard Song Pamphlet, which was ampli- 
fied in 1909 to the School Song Book. In these publications, 
for the first time in American school music, there was an 
expression of the ideal that American folk songs and world 
songs hallowed by long association with American fire- 
side and social groups were the best material to awaken a 
love for singing in our pupils of the earlier high school 
years, the years now known as the Junior High School. 
The instantaneous response of school pupils to these pub- 
lications, and the wide appeal among older folk to the 101 
Best Songs, published and distributed by the Cabel Com- 
pany of Chicago, had shown that our own folk songs had 
a place in our hearts which made them highly desirable 
for community and assembly singing. The labors of Mr. 
Dykema’s committee led to the publication, by Birchard, of 
several gradually expanding pamphlets which we now know 
as the Twice 55 Song Collections. 

The World War gave an unexpected impetus to Com- 
munity Singing, which flourished in and out of school both 
during the war and for several years afterward. There 
are today a number of obvious results of this activity, 
chief of them, being the very considerable attention given 
to singing of this type of material in school assemblies. 
Our young people have become well acquainted with the 
folk song material of their country. 

Unfortunately, in their devotion to this desirable form 
of group singing, many of our music supervisors have failed 
to distinguish between the assembly period and the chorus 
class. Because community music is simplest and awakens 
a more immediate response there has been a tendency to 
substitute this music for the more substantial standard 
choral material. When this situation has been added to the 
general interest and impatience now manifested by the 
younger generation for any self- disciplining effort, it may 
well be realized that choral singing in our high schools has 
suffered a severe set-back. While a certain number of 
places have maintained the tradition of excellent choral 
music, most of the high schools of the country have al- 
lowed this form of musical expression to degenerate sadly. 
Fortunately, a reaction is now becoming apparent. Choral 
competitions and festivals are re-awakening the spirit of 
choral singing, and the appointment of a committee of The 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference, under the chair- 
manship of Ernest G. Hesser, to deal with this whole sub- 





ject, gives promise of action which will bring the high 
school chorus into even greater repute than in the early 
days of this country. 

Meanwhile a word of appreciation is due the remarkably 
fine singing of certain of the present-day high school chor- 
uses. The singing of the National High School Chorus at 
the Biennial of the Music Supervisors’ Conference in Chi- 
cago last April, under the experienced and inspiring direc- 
tion of Hollis Dann, will linger with those fortunate 
enough to hear it. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music 

Have you heard any of the better high school orchestras 
and bands? If not, you cannot imagine the treat in store 
for you. Many of these organizations are playing with a 
finish that asks no allowance for youthfulness. Complete 
instrumentation, artistic interpretation, splendid tone qual- 
ity, thorough discipline, well chosen material—these and 
other excellences may be found in high school instrumental 
organizations in every part of the country. 

A new group of school music men has recently come into 
existence—our instrumental supervisors and instructors. 
Recruited largely from the ranks of routined professional 
musicians, these teachers know what they want and how 
to get it. It is true that in many small places the school 
instrumental groups have been assigned to teachers ignor- 
ant of the problems facing them. But the way that even 
these teachers have risen to meet the situation has opened 
the eyes of many a musician who thought that it “couldn’t 
be done.” 

Instruction in playing all the instruments of the band and 
the symphonic orchestra is now being given systematically 
in a large proportion of the schools of the country. Much 
of this instruction is given to groups of children, and a 
new technic of teaching has been developed which is aston- 
ishing in its directness both of appeal to the pupils and of 
rapid development. Many of the excellent school orchestras 
and bands of the country began as fully equipped organiza- 
tions, and from the first lesson many of the members have 
never received an individual lesson. 

Much of the credit for the rapid growth and effective 
results of the instrumental movement must be given to the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference and its tireless chairman, Jos- 
eph E. Maddy. As an outstanding evidence of the labors of 
Maddy and his committeemen, special mention should be 
made of the National High School Orchestra, which has 
assembled on four different occasions, each in turn reveal- 
ing a marked improvement over the previous one; and the 
Summer Camp, which seems destined to become an influ- 
ence of overwhelming importance to the future of instru- 
mental music. 

Another influence of outstanding importance are the ac- 
tivities of the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, which, under its quiet, modest, but indefatigable 
director, C. M. Tremaine, has given effective support to 
every worthy effort in the cause of better music in America, 
from the National Music Week, Music Memory Contests, 
Class Piano Instruction, and a long list of other important 
activities to the invaluable service rendered the develop- 
ment of instrumental music in our schools through the 
support of the contests, and in many other ways. 

As in any movement of the magnitude of our instru- 
mental development there have inevitably been many mis- 
takes and unfortunate situations. But out of the experi- 
mentation has come a wonderful new field of musical in- 
terest for our young people, and one which strongly tempts 
us to a fuller discussion. I shall not yield to this tempta- 
tion, however, nor to the temptation, which is equally strong, 
to open a discussion on the subject of class piano instruc- 
tion and its place in the public schools. Let me merely 
express my conviction, based on years of practical experi- 
ence in this field, that one of the hopeful outlooks for a 
musical America lies in the development of public school 
piano classes. 

THE SOCIALIZATION oF MusIc 


Many phases of my topic of scarcely less importance 
than those discussed have necessarily been omitted from 
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consideratios in this paper. What a pleasure it would be 
to express our appreciation of the contributions to the 
literature of children’s music by such artists as Hessie Gay- 
nor, Eleanor Smith, W. Otto Miessner, and others. Nor 
has it seemed advisable to cast a forward glance into the 
future in a discussion limited to the influences which have 
led to our present conditions. Who knows how the radio, 
Television, and other inventions yet to come, will modify 
the lives of future generations? I shall merely venture the 
suggestion that the human organism will continue to learn 
as it always has learned, that is through its own sensory 
and motor experiences. The promotors of these marvellous 
inventions must take this inevitable fact into account in 
adapting their products to future conditions if they would 
have them most widely servicable. Music supervisors must 
continue to teach children to sing and to play if there ‘is to 
be a background for the understanding and enjoyment of 
the wonders which these inventions will bring into their 
lives. 

Every person is musical in some manner and to some de- 
gree. This statement is the background of some of the 
recent investigations and experiments in public school mu- 
sic. There is an effort to learn how to determine the nature 
and degree of a child’s musical capacity and then to adapt 
his musical instruction accordingly. The monumental work 
of Carl E. Seashore has brought about a movement in 
musical tests and measurements which must inevitably lead 
to courses in music modified to meet different needs. Such 
differentiated courses of instruction offer taxing problems 
to the school administrator as well as to the music teacher. 

When these problems have been solved a great forward 
step will have been taken in the socialization of music. 
When the time shall come that every person shall find him- 
self in music; when music shall become his sympathetic 
companion, ready to serve his every mood; when the man 
whom nature has destined to perform shall receive the 
wisest guidance; when the one to whom listening to music 
is his highest inspiration shall have learned how best to 
hear its message; when to each one music shall be that 
which it best may be for him—a recreation, a culture, an 
avocation, or a vocation—then, and not till then, will public 
school music truly have fulfilled its appointed mission. 
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V oice Training in Public Schools 


It is most interesting to note that, since 1914, vocal in- 
struction in the public schools has beem the subject of dis- 
cussion for forty-two speakers at the National and Sectional 
Supervisors’ Conferences. In 1925 the subject of high 
school voice classes was first accorded a special place on a 
sectional meeting program. In 1926, an entire sectional 
meeting was given over to “voice” and the same year wit- 
nessed the birth of the Standing Committee on Vocal 
Affairs. At the meetings of the Sectional Conferences in 
1927, high school voice class demonstrations and discus- 
sions were included in the programs of the Southwestern, 
the Southern, and the North Central conferences. 

Under the reorganization of the Committee on Vocal 
Affairs, under President Glenn, a sub-committee was created 
which will devote its time and efforts to the study of Voice 
Training for Post-adolescence (Senior High School Voice 
Classes). Alfred Spouse, of Rochester, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed chairman of this sub-committee, the other members 
being George Oscar Bowen, of Tulsa, Okla., and Albert 
Edmund Brown, of Ithaca, N. 

The Committee on Vocal ‘Affairs feels that the subject of 
class voice instruction is one of the most important develop- 
ments in the public schools today. President Glenn said in 
her article on the Reorganization of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs: “That vocal training will be offered in 
every high school in America in the near future is prophe- 
sied by many. All high school music teachers will be 
interested in the work of the sub-committee on voice-training 
for post-adolescence.” 

AMERICAN ACADEMY CONFERENCE 


Approves NATIONAL 


ACTION 


On the occasion of the appointment by Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference of a Committee on Vocal 
Affairs, the following commendatory letter was received by 
the chairman, E. G. Hesser, of the committee, from the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, New York City: 


Dear Mr. 

It has been brought to the attention of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing that the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
has, for the first time, appointed a Standing Committee for the pur- 
pose of fostering more interest in the subject of vocal music. 

We understand that the specific purposes of this committee are to 
elevate the prevailing standards of choral singing in the United 
States both in High Schools and in adult organizations, as well as 
to stimulate an interest in the subject of voice culture instruction as 
it might apply to High School groups. Also to generally stimulate 
the interest in vocal education and bring it to the level of considera- 
tion given to the subject of instrumental development throughout the 
schools of the country. 

To the fulfillment of all of these purposes, which is definitely cry- 
stallizing this year in the organization of the First National High 
School Chorus, and to the fulfillment of all other activities which your 
committee might see fit to promote, we wish to extend to you our 
heartiest enthusiasm and to say that we consider your work of the 
greatest possible importance to the future training of the youth of our 
country in the correct use of their voices. 

Please accept our heartiest congratulations upon the appointment 
of this committee and extend to the Music Supervisors’ National 
ar ag the greetings of the National Academy of Teachers of 
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Hesser : 


* * * 


New Teaching Material 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York 

Ditson School and Community Band Series has been 
prepared by Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan 
and Harry F. Clark and is intended for band leaders and 
those who are interested in instrumental music in the 
public schools. It is finely organized, contains many il- 
lustrations, and appears to be one of the best books of 
its kind that has come to the attention of this writer. 
It contains 138 pages of splendid material in several di- 
visions. Division one offers suggestions for school 
community bands with many hints regarding the proper 
organization of the same, bibliography, etc. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


General Notes 
California 


Los Angeles.—The Elementary Schools of Los Angeles 
are unique in their organization of boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs and in the “Glee Club Meet” which is held each year. 
These glee clubs are composed of musical pupils from the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. At the close of the first 
semester a “Meet” is held in the various centers, and the 
glee clubs come together to sing their selections for each 
other and for parents. 

This year the twelve “Meets” were held in the centers 
from January 15 to 21. There were 144 girls’ and boys’ 
glee clubs from 102 elementary schools participating in the 
various programs. To add to the interest and inspiration 
of the hour, two special musical numbers by an artist or 
high school organization were arranged for each center. 

The music division of the Los Angeles schools took cog- 
nizance of Schubert Year and held a Schubert Festival 
during the latter part of December. The programs were 
given in the John Adams Junior High School Auditorium 
by the glee clubs of the Elementary Schools under the 
direction of Miss Stone and her assistant supervisors, who 
are: Edna O. Douthit, Ailsie E. Goodrick, Irene P. Jessup, 
Jessie E. Marker, Alto A. Polley, L. Berta Thomson, Car- 
rie V. Truslow, Julia E. Warren. The following program 
of the First Center, held at Hollywood High School on 
January 16, will give an idea of the scope of the twelve 
Meets which were admirably planned by Supervisor Kath- 
ryn E. Stone and her assistants: Sawtelle School—(girls) 
On Wings of Song by Mendelssohn and (boys) Sailor Song 
by Bassett; Vine School—(girls) Hark, Hark the Lark by 
Schubert; Cheremoya School—(girls) Golden Bloom by 
Newton, and (boys) Duna by McGill; Rosewood School 
—(girls) Shadows of the Sea by West; Fairburn School 
—(mixed) Pale Moon by Lieurance; Westwood School— 
(girls) Venetian Song by Tosti and (boys) Come to the 
Fair by Easthope Martin; Micheltorena School—(girls) 
The Sundown Sea by Steckel; Ramona School—(girls) 
It's Raining by Baines; Gardner School—(girls) I Passed 
by Your Window by ‘Lucas; Alexandria School—( girls ) 
Fairy Pipers by Brewer and (boys) My Wild Irish Rose 
by Chauncey Olcott-Prinkans ; Laurel School—(girls) Who 
*. paren? by Schubert and (boys) Evening Hymn by 
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Massachusetts 


Boston.—Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the state of Massachusetts, is one of the best 
friends that music in education has. For a number of years 
Dr. Smith has been calling conferences of all the super- 
visors of music in Massachusetts and these conferences 
have been held about once a year in Boston. Through Dr. 
Smith the Department of Education called the six state 
conferences of supervisors of music in the public schools 
to meet at Hotel Statler in Boston on January 28. The 
conference continued throughout the day. There were ad- 
dresses by prominent speakers from within and without 
conference groups. At this session there also were demon- 
strations of class room teaching of piano, violin and cor- 
net. At noon there was a luncheon. The afternoon session 
included reports from the field, a lecture in piano demon- 
stration (The Radio as a Cultural Medium, by Dr. Walter 
Damrosch of New York). The glee clubs from the Boston 
public schools also demonstrated their proficiency in choral 
music. 

On January 14, at Memorial High School Hall, a con- 
cert was given by the Boston Public High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Joseph F. Wagner, conducting. The fol- 
lowing fine program was enjoyed by a large audience: 
March from Aida (Verdi), Overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart), Symphony No. 1 (Beethoven), Selec- 
tion from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni), Rosamund 
(Schubert), Suite L’Arlesienne (Bizet). John A, O’Shea 
is the director of music in the Boston Public Schools. 


Montana 


Helena.—O. P. Thayer, for the past os years director 
of band work in Helena, has moved to Eugene, Ore. For 
three years in succession the Helena High School band, 
under Mr. Thayer, has won the band contest in the Mon- 
tana Interscholastic Music Meet, and so holds permanently 
the trophy awarded by the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. Mr. Thayer’s place is being taken by 
H. P. Reinshagen. 

Bozeman.—Elizabeth Muncy Johansson, formerly of 
the vocal departments of Jamestown College, N. D., and 
of Hastings College, Neb., was recently appointed head of 
the vocal department of Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Scobey.— Virginia Brown, graduate of Oberlin Con- 
servatory, 1928, is teaching music in the schools of Scobey. 

Hamilton.—The music department of the public 
schools of Hamilton, assisted by the Hamilton Community 
Orchestra, recently gave a successful performance of the 
musical comedy, Miss Cherryblossom. Mae Walton directed 
the production, and the proceeds will be used to send repre- 
sentatives from the school to the state music meet. 

* * * 
Reorganization in Chicago 
Browne, organist, composer and 


J. Lewis educator, 


’ recently appointed as the first Music Director of the Chicago 


school system, plans a complete reorganization of the de- 
partment, with the introduction of classes in violin and 
piano playing and culminating at the end of the year in a 
large and important Schubert festival. 

Realizing the importance of keeping abreast with the 
tremendous advances made in musical educational ideas in 
this country, Dr. Browne intends to introduce certain inno- 
vations. “For the high schools I wish to feature a return 
to unaccompanied choral singing, under which form the 
voices of adolescent students may develop accurately and 
joyfully, but with full regard for the future possibilities 
of adult attainment; as for the orchestras which in the past 
have been mostly handed about from pillar to post, I have 


Music Educators of Note 
EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE 


was born in North- 
am pton, Mass., in 1868. 
He _ graduated from 
Brown University in 
1891 and received an 
M.B. degree from 
Yale in 1904. He 
supervised music in 
Easthampton, Mass., 
and in the Connecticut 
Normal Schools at 
New Haven and New 
Britain from 1891 to 
1900. Mr. Birge was 
director of music in 
the Indianapolis 
Schools from 1901 to 
1921. He has been 
head of the Public 
School Music Depart- 
ment, Indiana Univer- 
sity, from 1921 up to the present time. 

While in Indianapolis Mr. Birge organized the 
People’s Concert Association and the People’s Chorus, 
giving many oratorios with such orchestras as the 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
organizations. He continued with these choral activi- 
ties at Indiana University as director of the coliege 
chorus, and served as president of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference in 1910. Mr. Birge is 
associate editor of the Progressive Music Series and 
of the Music Hour Series. He is also the author of 
History of Public School Music in the United States, 
recently published by the Oliver Ditson Company. 
Mr. Birge is a prominent figure in American music 
education. 











obtained the appointment of leaders whose sole duty will be 
the upbuilding of the best possible ensembles in each 
school.” 

In discussing the introduction of class work in instru- 
mental playing, Dr. Browne said: “The first move, one 
which seemed imperative if our other plans are to meet 
with proper response, has been the introduction of classes 
in piano and violin playing. My idea is not to interfere 
with private schools or teachers, but rather to present the 
fundamentals of music in the most attractive way, so that 
the pupil will be inspired to continue his studies in a more 
—_— fashion than is now possible in the public schools.” 

. Browne, with his excellent record as educator, mu- 
ine and administrator, and with the support of the Chicago 
school board solidly behind him, should be able to develop 
an important school music department. 

* * 


The Value of Contests in 
Public School Music 


The Effect of Competitive Singing on the Progress of 
Music Teaching in Primary and 
Secondary Education 


Competition in music is a two-edged sword. Sometimes 
it serves the purpose for which it was intended, and again 
it has operated to destroy the fine feeling it was intended 
to create. In many cases competition between various high 
school orchestras, choral societies, etc., has worked for the 
improvement of the music situation in the schools. In a 
good many instances it has brought about a better under- 
standing between the business interests and the school sys- 
tems to the extent of financial support for the purchase of 
instruments and other musical equipment. The spectacular 
orchestra as against the rather quiet choral society has been 
favored with most of the publicity, but competitive singing 
has gone on quietly and unobtrusively for many years 
throughout the States, leaving its impression for the better- 
— of music education wherever such contests have been 
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It is a good thing for pupils and teachers to come into 
competition with one another in order to find out what the 
other person is doing. When reasons are given why one 
group is not so good as another it is usually an impetus 
to that teacher to speed up the work and try for a finer 
accomplishment. No one likes to lose, and for that reason, 
between contests a more intensive effort is planned in order 
to bring the various groups up to the same standard which 
made it possible for someone else to receive the award. This 
is more interesting to the pupil than the teacher, and for that 
reason State Boards of Education and colleges should be 
encouraged to patronize movements of this kind. 





Placement and Service Department 











This Department is conducted for the convenience of 
Supervisors of Music who are seeking positions and for 
Superintendents of Schools who desire td engage teachers 
of music. There is no charge for a single insertion. Copy 
should be concise and typewritten, giving all information. 
No names will be published. Address, School and College 
Service Dep't. THe Musicar Courter—The Editor. 


Violinist with ten years’ experience in class and pri- 
vate teaching desires position in school. Can also con- 
duct pupils orchestra—Louis S., Box 14, Courier. 

Supervisor of Public School Music and teacher of 
voice desires to make a change. Will give reason to 
interested party. Graduate of well-known conservatory 
of music. Post graduate work in voice with well- known 
teachers. Course in public school music from Western 
University; college position preferred —S. P. T., Box 12, 
Courier. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Roumanian violinist, although now 
permanently located in America, still retains the title of 
“Court Violinist of Roumania.” As a memento of former 
days, he wears a handsome pearl stickpin, the gem itself 
being one of a million dollar string worn by former Queen 
Marie; the pearl was presented to the violinist as a reward 
for his gallantry in restringing the necklace, which became 
disjoined, on the G string of his violin. The pearl, the 
symbol of purity, is also considered by many to be charac- 
teristic of Barozzi’s playing and art. 

Frederic Baer will appear on February 5 as svwloist 
with the Larchmont and Mamaroneck Choral Societies; he 
will sing two solo groups. Baer sang the Messiah with 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio Society on January 15. 

Richard Bonelli has added a few festival engagements 
to his forthcoming dates. He will be heard at the North 
Shore Festival in a performance of Samson and Delilah on 
May 27, and as soloist with orchestra on Artists’ Night, 
June 1. He also has been engaged as soloist at the Newark 
Festival on May 6. 

Renee Chemet, French violinist, who made her sea- 
son’s debut at the Metropolitan Opera concert in December, 
has returned from a concert trip to the West and Canada. 
In February she again goes West, and on April 4 and 5 
appears as a soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Esther Dale and the Hart House String Quartet were 
heard in Syracuse, N. Y., and East Aurora, N. Y., on two 
consecutive nights. In Syracuse Miss Dale and the quartet 
were presented at the second concert this season given by 
the Recital Commission. Other stars on the Recital Com- 
mission series include Dorothy Speare, De Gogorza, Jascha 
Heifetz, Laurence Tibbet and Elly Ney. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, will give her only 
song recital this season at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, 
March 15. Concert Management Daniel Mayer Inc., who 
were her representatives for several seasons up to a few 
years ago, will now manage her appearances. 

Annie Louise David gave an hour’s program over sta- 
tion KGO, with Eva Atkinson, on January 11. On Christ- 
mas Day, in memory of her mother, Miss David played for 
three and a half hours in the wards of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
San Francisco. 

Katherine Gorin, pianist, registered a notable success 
at her recent appearance as soloist with the symphony or- 
chestra of Springfield, Mass. Referring to her “very defi- 
nite talent,” the critic of the News wrote: “While she 
played with exquisite precision with the orchestra, it was 
during her solos that the audience caught a glimpse of her 
rich gift of interpretation. Her own composition proved 
a real musical achievement.” 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano, appeared with the Schola 
Cantorum in New York on January 15, 16 and 17. Among 
her forthcoming engagements she will sing with the Tor- 
onto Chorus on February 8, and on February 10 and 17 
she will appear with the Society of the Friends of Music 
in performances of Mozart’s Requiem. 

Boris Levenson’s Dreams was played by v olinist Ru- 
dolph Fuchs, at Town Hall, New York, January 9, and 

arry Fratkin played his Dance Orientale at Steinway Hall, 
New York, January 16; these are both works of decided 
character, and caught attention from the outset. 

Josef Lhevinne, who recently returned from a Euro- 
pean tour, will give a recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on the evening of February 5, playing a program of music 
by Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and Tausig. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, left New York on January 21 for a tour 
to the Coast, where she will appear, among other places, 
in Sacramento, Oakland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Portland and Calgary. 

Kathryn Meisle has been engaged to sing leading con- 
tralto roles with the Berlin Staatsoper and Cologne Staats- 
oper in May and June. She will then make a concert tour 
of Holland, Germany and Scandinavia, opening with an 
appearance as soloist with orchestra at the Kurhaus, Schev- 
eningen, Holland, on July 14, and in September and Octo- 
ber she will be heard as leading contralto with the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco opera companies. 

Charles Naegele, the young American pianist, whose 
recent illness has caused the postponement of a number of 
bookings in the Middle West, is putting his enforced idle- 
ness to good use. He is an insatiable reader in French as 
well as in English literature, and he is beguiling the period 
of convalescence with a feast of books. 

Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, will return to the scene of 
her recital success earlier this season (at the Town Hall on 
December 12) where she will appear again on Tuesday 
evening, February 12, this time in an all-Chopin program. 

Anton Rovinsky, Pianist, is bus:ly engaged this win- 
ter with the composition of his set of twenty-four Pre- 
ludes. A half dozen of these Preludes, which were written 
during his last vacation, have been included on some of 
his recital programs, and have elicited praise from the 
critics. 

Felix Salmond, who heads the cello department at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, is one of the 
most popular members of that organization. His geniality 
and his ever-ready sense of humor have endeared him alike 
to his colleagues and students. A practical expression of 
their liking has just come to him in the form of a request 
for a faculty recital. He has arranged his time so as to 
give this recital on February 20, four days after his New 
York recital in Town Hall. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist of Town Hall, New 
York, broadcast an organ recital, Station WRNY, on Jan- 
uary 15, playing works by the Americans, Sturges, Fletcher 
and Stoughton, also including Kreisler’s Old Refrain and a 
Mendelssohn sonata. On January 18 he gave a recital at 
Town Hall, preceding the Will Irwin lecture. 

Arthur Shattuck, pianist, will give a Program of old 
music at Steinway Hall on Monday evening, February 4. 
He will include works by Bach, Purcell, Palestrina, Cou- 
perin, Lulli and Buxtehude. 


Richard Singer, pianist, guest artist at a recital at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, January 10, played 
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a program ranging from Beethoven’s 32 Variations, through 

Chopin, Debussy, and ending with Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, 

besides his own Barcarolle and Tarantella. In all this music 

he showed himself a splendid pianist, combining technic 

with romantic interpretation. The large audience applauded 

rs ieapaeher demanding encores (Chopin, Debussy and 
iszt 

Dorothy Speare, soprano, had the assistance of the 
Boston Sinfonietta, under the direction of Arthur Fiedler, 
at her Boston recital in Symphony Hall on January 9. Her 
concerted numbers with this organization included arias 
by Rameau, Mozart and Bellini, and in addition she sang 
two groups of solos. Miss Speare appeared in Louisville, 
Ky., on January 17 and in Dallas, Tex., on January 25. 

Nevada Van der Veer appeared last month with the 
Hartford Oratorio Society, and “scored as soloist,” accord- 
ing to the heading in the Hartford Times. This paper went 
on to say: “Mme. Van der Veer provided the outstanding 
musical feature of the afternoon, and her singing won her in- 
stant recognition, in many ways the most popular feature of 
the afternoon. Since she sang here her voice has taken on 
new beauties, and her work yesterday was of a high musical 
order throughout; in both her operatic and lighter numbers 
she sang with a wealth of tone and an artistry that charmed 
her hearers.” 

Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, will make his New 
York debut in recital at Town Hall on the evening of 
February 7, assisted at the piano by Frank La Forge. Last 
summer Mr. Van Hoesen sang with marked success in 
Germany, the cities which heard him including Berlin, Wei- 
mar, Talie, Magdeburg, Frankfort and Stettin. 

Jeannette Vreeland appeared as soprano soloist in the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, on January 11, 
12 and 14. On the evening of January 11 Miss Vreeland was 
heard in recital in Asbury Park, N. J., the orchestral per- 
formance on that day being a matinee one. In addition to 
the several engagements already booked for the soprano in 
the South, she recently added another one to her list, Anda- 
lusia, Ala., on January 28. 

Reinald Werrenrath is scheduled to make his fourth 
consecutive tour of the Pacific Coast during the month of 
February. 


January 31, 


Marguerite Hobert Concertizing in Europe 


Mme. Marguerite Hobert, concert soprano, exponent of 
the method of Dr. Albrecht Thausing of Hamburg, Germany, 
and sole representative of his method in the United States, 
is at the present time appearing in concert throughout 
Europe. 

(Mme. Hobert recently appeared in two concerts in Ham- 
burg and will be heard soon in concert at Zurich and in 
Berne, Switzerland. Following Mme. Hobert’s, concert in 
Hamburg, the chief musical critic of the Hamburger Nach- 
richten said in part: “Mme. Hobert is one of the very 
few singers who should sing in public.” 

If Mme. Hobert’s plans materialize, she will return to 
the United States in the spring and will again teach the 
Tausing method, which is, by the way, not only studied by 
singers but also by any person affected with nose, throat or 
lung affections. The Tausing method is said to give such 
persons relief through specific exercises. 


Perfume Dedicated to Corona 
Leonora Corona has been honored by Marques De Elorza, 
Valencia, Paris, who has created and dedicated an exquisite 
perfume to her, called Lyrycis. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Louis Persinger Comes East 


Distinguished Violinist and Teacher of Menuhin and 
Other Unusual Artists to Make New York 
His Permanent Home 


At last Louis Persinger has decided to turn his steps 
toward the great musical Mecca, New York, here to estab- 
lish himself permanently in the pursuit of his art. 

The name of Louis Persinger is frequently heard nowa- 
days as the teacher of the violin prodigy, Yehudi Menuhin, 


LOUIS PERSINGER AND YEHUDI MENUHIN 


photographed while on a picnic in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains not far from San Francisco. 


for the little lad has startled the world by his marvelous 
talent. Mr. Persinger has had the youngster in his charge 
ever since Menuhin was eight years old, and he claims that 
the child would be extraordinary at anything he tackled 
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inasmuch as he has an unusual mind. He is a wizard even 
at mathematics. Mr. Persinger states that he has other 
little pupils who also are wonderful; Ruggiero Ricci, Kayla 
Mitzl and Beverley Blake are talents to be proud of, and 
plans are in progress for the appearance of some oi them 
in New York in the very near future. 

However, it must be remembered that Louis Persinger 
has had a career himself. His solo work he loves, and it 
is with the hope of being able to resume some of this work 
that Mr. Persinger is coming to New York. There have 
been many outstanding events in his career for he has 
been concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Ber- 
lin and of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Persinger has toured the United States from New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia to the West Coast, and from Win- 
nipeg to San Diego. On arriving in San Francisco he was 
singled out by Elias Hecht to head the quartet which bore 
the name of “Persinger” until the time of its disbandment 
last year. The Persinger Quartet received praise wherever 
it appeared; in Boston the ensemble created quite a sensa- 
tion when it appeared there, and in almost every city’ there 
was some unusual demonstration made in souneidien of its 
fine work. 

It can readily be understood how, with the duties of first 
violin of the Persinger Quartet and concertmaster’ of the 
San Francisco Symphony, the latter years have afforded 
Mr. Persinger little time for personal pursuits other than 
to give some of his spare moments to talented pupils. And 
now the cherished solo work will be postponed no longer, 
for after littke Yehudi finishes his tour of the United States, 
some time this spring, and goes abroad to resume work 
there, Mr. Persinger will have the opportunity to devote 
time to filling a number of personal engagements. 

The last New York concert of littlke Menuhin will be 
given on February 24, and it is with decided pleasure that 
the many admirers of Mr. Persinger will learn of his de- 
cision to remain in New York after that event. 





Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 45) 
itself. At the Friday Musical Club concert, Miss 
assisted by others, gave a fine musical program. Elnora 
Campbell Maxey, vocal instructor of Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, was a revelation in the musical part of the 
program. Mr. Barry, of Pasco, was another who helped, 
and Edna McEachern, of Latah, assisted at the piano. 

Pupils of Mrs. Charles Cottett rendered a fine program 
before a large audience at Tull and Gibb’s home. The 
recital of Mrs. W. Persons, assisted by a group of her 
pupils, was a distinct success. 

The musical program given at the Westminster Congre- 
gational Church, for Five o’Clock Vespers, on December 
30, was under the direction of the organist, Frank Tatter- 
sall, and beautifully rendered by his soloists. The program 
was as follows: The Sleep of the Child Jesus, quartet; 
contralto solo, Step by Step, Mrs. Baldy Strang; anthem, 
Bless the Lord; soprano solo, A Study of God in Nature, 
Mrs. S. H. Swanson;.trio, Father, Lead Me. by the Hand, 
Mrs. Strang, Mrs. Swanson and Gordon Cross; baritone 
solo, Ninety-Eighth Psalm, H. E. Cassill; anthem, Bless 
the Lord. J. de W. 
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Success of Elizabeth Simpson’s Coaching 


Elizabeth Simpson, of San Francisco and Berkeley, is one 
of California’s outstanding teachers, her coaching having 
carried many young artists with distinction through im- 
portant public appearances. One of the most talented 
members of her coaching class for the past six years is 
Elwin Calberg, brilliant California pianist, who recently 
gave his sixth annual concert in northern California. This 
concert was one of the distinguished successes of the season, 
a capacity audience assembling to hear the popular young 
pianist, who was tendered a genuine ovation. 

Calberg played a virtuoso program of huge technical and 
musical demands—a harpsichord group, Rachmaninoft’s great 
3 flat minor sonata, Chopin’s twelve etudes, op. 25, and a 
brilliant set of modern numbers which included Feux d’arti- 
tice by Debussy, a Szymanowski etude, Ernst Toch's Jon- 
gleuse, and Dohnanyi’s Naila paraphrase. They were played 
in a thoroughly virtuoso manner that placed this serious 
young pianist definitely in the artist class. He has breadth 
and dignity of style, brilliance of tone that never degenerates 
into hardness even in the most heroic passages, and an ease 
and skill of technic that surmounts every difficulty without 
apparent effort. He has intellectual grasp, fineness of 
musical feeling and poetic understanding; and one feels a 
sincerity of purpose and a single minded devotion to his 
chosen art that cannot but carry him far along the pianistic 
path. The following are a few opinions of the press: 

Said the Musical West: “Mr. Calberg’s playing is clarity 
itself. One senses an unusually orderly mind in him, and 
this reflects a certain restfulness in his audience. The 
listener relaxes deliciously and listens. Mr. Calberg played 
an exacting program with the air of doing nothing special, 
and with great beauty of tone and phrase and prodigies ot 
technical skill. A lovely old sonata by Scarlatti, a musical 
pleasantry by Couperin, a prelude and fugue by Bach—each 
one exquisitely played,—a stormy ‘revolutionary’ sonata by 
Rachmaninoff ; twelve Chopin etudes, thrillingly given, with- 
out a moment’s pause between to rest seemingly tireless 
fingers; with an extra number following the hearty applause. 
Quite a pianistic endurance test, which Mr. Calberg passed 
with ease. A modern group splendidly played, with a glory 
of tone color, concluded the program, so far as the printed 
announcement went. But when this observer left, Mr. Cal- 
berg was still playing and the close-packed audience had 
made no move to the doors.” 

The Western Musical Times commented: “The concert 
given by Elwin Calberg at the Berkeley Playhouse at- 
tracted a capacity audience, this being his sixth annual con- 
cert in the Bay region. The program ranged from the 
seventeenth century miniatures of Scarlatti and Couperin 
to the vivid impressionism of Debussy’s Feux d’artifice and 
the Second sonata of Rachmaninotf. Calberg revealed 
himself throughout the entire program as an artist of 
commanding gifts—with artistic insight. The Rachmaninoff 
sonata, never before played in California, was given a virile 
and dramatic interpretation. The twelve Etudes, op. 25, by 
Chopin, were given a beautifully sensitive and poetic reading. 
An interesting group of modern novelties closed the pro- 
gram.” 


Mrs. Ricker in Recital in Cincinnati 


During her recent visit in Cincinnati, Abby Morrison 
Ricker appeared in recital on New Year’s Eve at the home 
of Margaret McClure Stitt, composer, at which time she 
sang and acted scenes from L’Oracolo, Boheme, Tosca, 
Faust and Lohengrin, and as an encore she presented The 
Rose and the Nightingale by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Among 
those present at this recital were Mrs. Adolph Hahn, presi- 
dent of the Matinee Musicale; Mrs. John A. Hoffman, pres- 
ident of the Clifton Musical Club; Mrs. Philip Werthner, 
president Women’s Musical Club; Emma Roedter, president 
Bach Society ; Minnie Tracy, operatic coach; Mabelle Phares, 
president Art Center; Mrs. Virginius Hall, president Junior 
League; Mrs. Edward Stubing, president Hyde Park Music 
Club; Mrs. Stanley Clark, president Mothersingers; Mrs. 
David Rouse, ex-president of the Madisonville Club; Ellen 
Voelkert, ex-president Mount Auburn Music Club; Rose 
Gores Rockwell, president Wyoming Music Club; Mrs. 
George Wagner, on the board of the Norwood Musical Club; 
Mrs. Martin McKee, chairman of Better Music for Motion 
Pictures; Claire Keck Heflebower, national chairman, and 
Mrs. Neal Wright, first vice-president of Delta Omicron 
Sorority; Marie Dickory, MusicaL Courier representative ; 
Florence Goff Schwarz, president Women’s Press Club; 
Grace Gardner, composer, and others prominent in literary, 
dramatic and musical circles of Cincinnati. 


Sundelius “Wins Favor of Large Audience” 


Last month, Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared in recital in Northfield, Minn., “win- 
ning the favor of her large audience at the very outset,” 
according to the Northfield Independent. This critic went 
on to say: “By her personal charm and the attractiveness of 
her stage presence, she gave, throughout a long and varied 
program, a demonstration of lovely and unspoiled vocal re- 
sources and of consummate vocal art which must have proved 
as instructive to the many budding singers in this college 
audience as it gave pleasure to those more critically minded. 
In all her songs such generally neglected and abused qualities 
as clear diction, artistic repose, wonder ful use of soft effects 
and general delicacy of interpretation were in constant evi- 
dence. There was no straining effect and no overemphasis, 
such as one often hears. The simplest things are often the 
most beautiful, and to give them simply is a sign both of 
artistic intelligence and excellent taste.” 


Oliver Stewart and Janet Cooper Please 


The National Society of Colonial Descendants of Amer- 
ica, ‘Mrs. Charles Henri Fischer, national regent, held a 
meeting and concert at the Waldorf Astoria on January 15. 
The artists contributing to the musical end of the program 
were Janet Cooper, soprano, and Oliver Stewart, tenor. Mr. 
Stewart selected Una furtiva Lagrima from L’ Elisir d’ Amore, 
La Partida by Alvarez and the Recondita Armonia from 
Tosca by Puccini, with Edna Sheppard furnishing sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. Mr. Stewart has a voice of fine 
lyric quality, with a certain dramatic range that he uses 
with consummate taste. Moreover, he sings with style and 
has unusually clear diction. He was cordially received. 

Miss Cooper sang the Patria from Atilla. She is the 
possessor of a lovely voice of much resonance with which 
she easily charms her hearers. 
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Museum Concerts Under Mannes Well 
Attended 


The largest first audience in the period of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s symphony series of eleven years heard the 
o—- opening program under David Mannes on January 

5, when nearly 11,000 people gathered in the halls, galleries, 
stairways and corridors. Of this audience, more than 6,000 
stood throughout the entire program which lasted for two 
hours. 

There was an audience of 9,000 for the second concert 
in this series on January 12. The program which began 
with the Leonore overture by Beethoven, and had for its 
symphony the Cesar Franck in D minor, included also one 
of the Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the intro- 
duction and Finale from Tristan, two of the Edward Ger- 
man dances from Nell Gwyn, and Grainger’s setting of the 
Shepherd’s Hey!, the waltz from Tschaikowsky’s Serenade 
for strings, and Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture. 

The January series of concerts under Mr. Mannes has 
four programs on Saturday nights. These concerts are 
free, as are also the afternoon lectures on the music which 
Thomas Whitney Surette delivers in the Museum’s lec- 
ture-hall. 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s Vocal Conference Class 


A delightful evening of song, with a vocal conference, 
was given recently at the Adelaide Gescheidt Studios. Be- 
tween songs intelligent questions were asked and illuminat- 
ing answers given, points in question being illustrated by 
actual demonstration. Vocal tones were analyzed, separated, 
and then balanced, to give pupils the ear stimulous for future 
hearing of any voice. Sopranos, tenors, contraltos and bari- 
tones, all illustrated according to Miss Gescheidt’s principles 
of Normal Natural Voice Development, which are convirc- 
ing and practical, especially when brought out in class form 
and demonstrated by individual pupils or groups. 

The informal program was for the education and develop- 
ment of those partaking and listening. Marion Foster’s clear 
soprano tones rang true, and her unusual group of songs 
proved that she has clear musical sense and intelligence ; she 
sang L’Oasis and Le Papillon (Fourdrain), Wings of Night 
(Watts) and Children of the Moon (Warren). Louise 
Temple, contralto, has a full, rich and resonant voice; her 
songs were Les Berceaux (Faure), Les Papillons (Chaus- 
son), The Crying of Water (Campbell Tipton) and A Feast 
of Lanterns (Bantock). Geneva Smith, another unusual 
lyric soprano of wide range, sang with fine artistry the fol- 
lowing songs: Nymphs and Shepherds (Purcell), Songs My 
Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), The Sanctuary (La Forge) 
and Come Unto These Yellow Sands (La Forge). George 
Sharp, twenty-one-year-old baritone, sang with considerable 
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abandon, Zueignung (Strauss), Don Juan Serenade (Tschai- 
kowsky), Blue Are Her Eyes (Watts) and Pipes of Gor- 
don’s Men (Hammond). 

Llewellyn Roberts, bass-baritone, displayed a voice reson- 
ant and free, and was appreciated by the discriminating audi- 
ence; he sang Love Me or Not (Secci), Clorinda (Orlando 
Morgan), The Old Black Mare (Squire) and three Welsh 
songs (Deryn Pur, The Dove, Gwew Fach, Cuckoo Dear 
(Bryan) and Rhyfelgyrch Cadden Morgan), which, beside 
being delightful as a novelty, were charming in themselves, 
and delightfully rendered, with spirit and artistic understand- 
ing. At Miss Gescheidt’s request Mr. Roberts gave a short 
description of some of the peculiarities of the Welsh lan- 
guage, illustrating his remarks with the pronunciation of his 
own name, and that of a certain famous town, containing 
forty-nine letters, unspellable and unpronounceable to the un- 
initiated, but as fluid to Mr. Roberts’ tongue as an Italian 
serenade, and about as long. A word of appreciation for her 
accompaniments is due Betty Schuleen. 


These vecal conference sessions are a special feature in 
Miss Gescheidt’s studios, conducted by her for the past 
eighteen years; at these sessions questions pertinent to voice 
and the singing art are invited, and liberally discussed and 
elucidated by demonstrations, to give the pupils a practical 
understanding of all points in question. 


Second Term Begins at Peabody Conservatory 


The second term of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, will begin tomorrow, February 1. According to 
an announcement from the conservatory, the offices of both 
the main and preparatory departments were besieged for 
several weeks past with requests for enrollment, and in order 
to meet the demands, Otto Ortmann, the director, had to 
make special arrangements to be at his office every morning 
for examinations. Virginia Carty, secretary of the school, 
also reports that requests through the mail came from _prac- 
tically all sections of the country, all of which is evidence 
of the growing popularity of the conservatory and of its 
position as one of the leading institutions of its kind in 
the country. 


Verse for St. Louis Opera 


Vittorio Verse, conductor and coach, left for St. Louis 
where he has assumed the duties of conductor of the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. Maestro Verse was for some time 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera Company and has 
at his command a wide repertoire. He has had a wide 
experience in this line that makes him well fitted to assume 
the role of conductor in St. Louis. His many friends in 
New York wish him well. 
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Roland Crean to Open New School 


Roland Crean, well known violinist, and director of the 
Greenpoint School of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., will soon 
open a new school in the Bedford section of Brooklyn. The 
school Mr. Crean will direct was formerly known as the 
Bedford branch of the Woelber School of Music. Mr. Crean 
intends to install an entirely new personnel in his new school 
and inaugurate the methods that have won him an enviable 
success at his Greenpoint School. The formation of a junior 
and senior orchestra will be among the first things that Mr. 
Crean will establish, as he considers the training in ensemble 
work all essential in the proper development of his students. 

The annual concert given by Mr. Crean’s pupils will be 
held this year at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on May 
26. Rehearsals are already being held by both the senior 
and junior orchestras of the Greenpoint School, the former 
having 75 pupils and the latter 100—a most formidable 
representation. Mr. Crean reports that his pupils’ interest 
in the orchestra work is so keen that he has a 100 per cent 
turnout at every rehearsal. 

The work of the Greenpoint School has received wide 
attention, and. many prominent musicians have appeared as 
soloists at concerts given by the school in the past. Among 
these have been Louise Bartlett, Genevieve McKenna, James 
J. Moylan, Frank Woelber, Anita Fontaine, Christiaan 
Kriens and Henry Barreuther. 

There are many pupils at the Greenpoint School who 
are doing exceptional work and displaying more than usual 
interest in their studies. Outstanding in this group are 
Anthony Horan, John Kennedy, Fred Kotzko, James Hale, 
Walter Delehanty, Frank Daily, Vincent Daily, Gertrude 
Weisse, Frank Usinger, Conrad Silke, John Karman, 
Agnes Kraft and James Twiggs. 

Mr. Crean will offer the same curricula at his new school 
as at the Greenpoint School, namely, violin, piano, voice, 
harmony and dancing. The Visuola is used by Mr. Crean, 
and he has the exclusive rights to the use of it in his 
section of the city. 


Third Museum of Art Concert 


For the third concert in the January symphony series at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on the eve- 
ning of January 19, the conductor, David Mannes, gave as 
the principal work the Brahms symphony No. 1. The re- 
mainder of the program included the Abert arrangement 
of the Bach Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue, Rossini’s Wil- 
liam Tell overture, the Lento from Dvorak’s American 
Quartet, short numbers by Delibes, Pierne and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from Dusk off 
the Gods. The concert was heard by an audience of about 
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PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP offered 
by New York Musical Club with estab- 
lished teacher of reputation—also definite 
help towards a real career. Auditions 
now. Write for prospectus and learn 
advantages gained by affiliating with this 

well known organization. “Z. A. 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANIST, Peda- 
gogue, Composer, Lecturer and Director, 
brilliant career, would accept important 
college position. Address “B. D. C.” care 
of Musrcat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








VIOLINS FOR SALE—Have just arrived 
from Europe with rare old instruments: 
(1) J. B. Schweitzer, Hieronymi Amati, 
Pestini, 1819; (2) Antonius Stradivarius, 
Cremonensis faciebat anno, 1721; (3) An- 
tonius Stradivarius, Cremonensis faciebat 
anno, 1716. Address W. Michalski, 149 
Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: Greenpoint 0232. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for a 
vocal teacher of standing to affiliate with 
an experienced woman who is equipped to 
take full charge of the business manage- 
ment of a studio. Qualified in book-keep- 


ing, typing and able to meet people. Re- 
liable and adaptable. If necessary could 
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repertory with a fluent knowledge of lan- 
guages (French, German, Italian, Spanish 
and English) and also translate. A spe- 
cialist in diction and accompaniments. 
References exchanged. “J. P. R.” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 








MARCH 27th OPEN AT CARNEGIE 
HALL. Does any artist desire to rent 
Carnegie Hall for Wednesday evening, 
March 27th? The date has become vacant 
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PIANO MUSIC 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Huckleberry Finn, by Joseph N. Moos. 
Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, by Elsie Whitcomb. 
See-Saw Margery Daw, by Elsie Whitcomb. 
Valse Mignon, by Florence A. Goodrich. 
Water Sprite, by Florence A. Goodrich. 
Sleepy Bye, by Florence A. Goodrich. 
Winter Dusk, by Harold G. Davidson. 
Etude Energique, by Harold G. Davidson. 
The Echo and In the Garden, by Frances 
Saturday Morning, by Frances Terry. 
Gay Little Butterflies, by Paul C. Tonner. 
Valse in A, by Elsie Whitcomb. 
Cradle Song, by Mary Calvert. 
Good Morning and In Turn, by Mary Calvert. 
Valsette, by Mary Calvert. 
Pastorale, by John Mokrejs, op. 42, No. 1. 
Czerny, by John Mokrejs. 


PIANO DUETS 


Terry. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
The Fairy Guard, by Cedric W. Lemont. 
Elves, by Cedric W. Lemont. 
Return of the Gondoliers, by Carl W. Kern. 
Album Leaf In A Minor, by Carl Koelling. 
Dorothy Gavotte, by Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Hovering Butterflies, by Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Ensemble Fun, by Betsy M. Howland. 


PIANO MUSiC 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
Dance from the East, by John Orth. 


MUSIC FOR TWO VIOLINS 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
Picture Books, by Arthur C. King. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


(White-Smith Co., Boston) 

by Nicolas Slonimsky. 

(Clayton F, Summy Co., Chicago) 
Sermon on the Mount, by Walter Goodell. 
Rest In the Gospel of God, by Homer Towjer. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 

My Love Rode By, by Mary Evelene Galbreath. 
The Tom Cat, by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian. 
Dreamland Children, by Cecil Forsyth. 
Jesus, Do Roses Grow So Red?, by George B. 
My Love For You, by Gordon Balch Nevin. 
+4 Old Adobe, by Victor L. Schertzinger. 


April, 


Nevin. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Chicago The Beautiful, by Edna Winifred Cooking- 
ham. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Holiday Songs for High Schools and Choral Societies, 
by George W. Chadwick. 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


(White-Smith Co., Boston) 

Fight The Good Fight of Faith, by H. J. Stewart. 
Great David’s Greater Son, by George Henry Day. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 

In The Early Morning, by Frederick Stanley Smith. 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go, by Russell Han- 

cock Miles. 
; Lend Us, O Father, by Russell Hancock Miles. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Six Old Dutch Carols, op. 74, by Julius Rontgen. 
The Canticle of the Sun, op. 123, by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., 
Christmas Anthems 
A Christmas Lullaby, by T. Frederick H. Candlyn. 
Glad Tidings Of Great Joy, by Franz C. Bornschein. 


Boston) 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Be Glad And Rejoice, O Daughter Of Zion, by G. F. 
Hayward. 

The Christ-Child’s Star, by Arthur Somervell. 

As Blooms The Rose, by H. Alexander Matthews and 
J. Sebastian Matthews. 

I Hear The Bells of Christmas, by William Stuart 
Baines. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Christmas Carols 
The Merry Bells Are Ringing, by Michael Praetorius. 
Hark! A Burst Of Heavenly Music, by George B. 
Nevin. 
Christmas Cantatas 
The Hope of the World, by P. A. Schnecker. 
The Holy City, by Alfred R. Gaul. 


New Piano Music Featured at League of 
Composers’ Concert 
The League of Composers will give its second concert 
of the season at Town Hall, New York, on Saturday eve- 
ning, February 16. Walter Gieseking, pianist; the Pro Arte 
Quartet, and Ruth Rodgers, soprano, will present a pro- 
gram including the Schonberg string quartet in F minor, 
opus 10, with voice; a new trio, Vitebsba, Study on a Heb- 
rew sittin by Aaron | Copland: a piano sonata by Roger 
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Sessions, the ‘Dances of King ‘David for piano by Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, and other new piano music. 

The melody on which the Copland composition is prin- 
cipally based was heard first by the composer at a per- 
formance of The Dybbuk given by the Habima Players. 
Onsky, the playwright, states that he has incorporated this 
traditional melody into his play as it was sung in his birth 
place, Vitebsba. The melody was noted down and pre- 
sented to the composer by a violinist friend, Abraham Gins- 
berg. Copland began work on Vitebsba in July, 1927, in 
Konigstein, Germany. For the sake of contrast, several 
original themes were added. The general form is simple— 
slow, fast, slow—but the content of each section is com- 
paratively rhapsodic. The work was recently completed in 
New York. 

The performance of the Schonberg second string quartet 
follows the League's principle of occasionally repeating 
works which are considered worthy of more than a mere 
“first time” performance. The League presented the 
American premiere of this work at the Klaw Theatre on 
January 6, 1924, with Ruth Rodgers as singer and the 
Lenox Quartet as instrumental performers. 


Breton to Present Program of Novelties 


At her annual New York recital at the Gallo Theatre on 
Sunday afternoon, February 10, Ruth Breton will include 
on her program several novelties and rarely played num- 
bers, among them a prelude, scherzo, and theme and varia- 
tions from a group of manuscripts by anonymous Dutch 
composers of the eighteenth century, which were recently 
discovered in Holland by Willem de Boer and rearranged 
by him. Miss Breton also will give the first performance 
in New York of a Sonatina in three movements for violin 
and piano, by Arthur Benjamin, a young Australian com- 
poser now living in London. This work is said to be very 
rhythmic and modern, though not extreme in character. 
The violinist also will include on her program Mozart's 
fourth sonata, an adagio by Kodaly, two movements from 
Stravinsky’s suite on themes by Pergolesi, a scherzo by 
Philip Gaubert, conductor of the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra, and Paganini’s Perpetual Motion. Walter Golde will 
assist Miss Breton at the piano. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Floy Little Bartlett 
Program presented by The Thursday Musical, Minneapolis: 


Historical Song Miniatures with Stories and Tableaux 
(Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn): 


Mrs. Floy Little Bartlett and Assisting Artists 


Marion Bauer 
Ontawiale..cvscacctichsavdcvntdoneneeus Marion Callan, New York 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Louise Barili, Atlanta 
Helen Howison, Washington 
Louise Barili, Atlanta 
..Margaret Lester, Chicago 
Anna Burmeister, Chicago 


Paicy Lullaby 

Send my Heart up to Thee 
Ecstasy Anna Burmeister, Chicago 
MN ccs cetnccdevescaesoansisncneet Mary Willett, Anniston, Ala. 
In the Twilight Frederika Gerhardt Downing, Chicago 
Spring Frederika Gerhardt Downing, Chicago 
Benedictus in A 
Benedicite, Omnia Opera in A 
The Canticle of the Sun. Text by St. Francis of Assisi. 

and Orchestra 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
fenri Sokolov, 


For Chorus 


Romance (violin) Washington 
Op. 32, Gaelic Symphony in E Minor 

Joman’s Symphony Orchestra, Chicago 
Valse Caprice, from Blackbird Hills 
Fireflies, The Hermit Thrush at Morn 
Gavotte fantastique, The Hermit Thrush at 
In Autumn, Menuet Italien 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, En Tour 


Robert Braine 
Katherine Follett Mann, 


Eve 


Heart Flower Boston 


Gena Branscombe 
I Bring You Heartsease George Brandt, 
The Morning Wind George Brandt, 
The Dancer of Fjaard, for Women’s Voices 


Chorus, Tuesday Morning Musical Club, Long Island 
(violin) Olga Engels, Long Island 


G. W. Chadwick 


etnns: We De 55 aoe wad cud snsccanson Margaret Lester, 
The Danza Jeuel Prosser, Chicago; Walter Leary, 


Leland Clarke 


Over the World to You 
Into the Sunshine 
Moonlight Deep and Tender 
Into the Sunshine 


New York 
New York 


Memory 


Chicago 
Beston 


Thure Hultén, 

Thure Hultén, Boston 

Yvonne Des Rosiers, Boston 

Hallie Deluca, Coronado Beach, Cal. 


Ralph Cox 


ROE. s cncie deni ddnstenesth cease hs Edith Romaine, New York 
In a Southern Garden.......cccccccsess Edith Romaine, New York 
Wee SE: vik c Gh Sewawebn sas boedcun Edith Romaine, New York 
ee SE STS se bade ws bein ae Fee Edward Borralle, New York 
If You Knew Edward Borralle, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


oR eee Christine Miller Clemson, 
Musieu Bainjo (Creole Song) 

Ethelynde Smith, Coast tour and Southern tour 
The Long Tail Blue (Old Song) 

Ethelynde Smith, Coast tour and Southern tour 


Boston 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Boston 


A Program of Piano Music presented by Florence Newell Barbour, 
pianist, composer, in her own compositions 
Group from ‘“‘Holland Suite” 
Wooden Shoe Dance 
The Windmills 
Dutch Mother’s Good Night 
Three Numbers from set, “In Clover Time’ 
The Laughing Rain 
Twinkling Fireflies 
Butterflies in Clover 
Two Selections in Reflective Style 
To My Piano 
Reflections in the Meadow Brook, 
One Number from “Venice” Suite 
Song of the Gondolier 
Two Numbers from “Forest Sketches” 
A White Violet 
Revel of the Wood Nymphs 
Two Numbers from “A Day in Arcady” 
Dawn_O’er the Wooded Hills 
The Golden Evening 
Group of Three Numbers from 
Breinde—ioom of the Sea 
Dancing Woodland Sprites 
April Caprice 
Concert Waltz 
Valse Impromptu 
Closing Numbers from 
Morning Hymn 
Clouds Like Dream Castles 
A Joyous Festival 


from “Nature Pictures” 


*Caprice—Etudes” 


“At Chamonix” 


Van Gordon’s Eastern Dates 


Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has been booked for a concert in Jackson, Tenn., 
enroute to her eastern engagements, which begin at Welles- 
ley College, Mass., on March 14 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Importance of Music and the Teaching of Music as the Basis of 
Piano Selling—An Analysis as to What is 
Being Done in This Direction 


The basis of piano selling is music. Piano deal- 
ers as a rule do not seem to recognize this; yet with- 
out music pianos could not exist. Without music, 
there would be no demand for pianos. What 
have the piano dealers of this country done individu- 
ally to assist in the propogation of music? It would 
seem as though whatever has been done in this di- 
rection has been through the Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. C. M. Tremaine has done 
a great and wonderful work. It will live for long. 

The average piano dealer, when the question of 
the propagating of music in the public schools is 
discussed, confines himself to the one idea that the 
piano should be taught in the public schools. When 
the subject of music in the public schools is brought 
down to this one instrument, there is a lack of broad- 
ness exhibited that precludes the bringing to the fore 
the piano as an individual instrument. There is so 
much surrounding the piano in the way of music 
that there is built a bulwark that is hard to climb 
over when the effort is made to bring to an issue the 
teaching of the piano without any regard to the 
other phases of music. 

If the piano dealers would only be broader, would 
havé vision as to music as a whole, they would ac- 
complish a great deal more for the piano than they 
do in the effort to individualize the piano in their 
efforts and not paying attention to the accompanying 
issues that go with this question of teaching music 
in the public schools. Mr. Tremaine has had to 
fight this narrowness for the many years he has 
given his life to the question of musical education 
in this country. 


Music for the Masses 


The schools of music, of course, have done a great 
work, but this does not extend to the masses. The 
music educational institutions specialize on those 
who show evidences of musical ability. In the pub- 
lic schools, the effort is made to bring the masses to 
an understanding of music. The Musicat Courier 
in the department that has been made such a feature 
under the head of “Music in the Schools and Col- 
leges,” is presenting this work in a manner that is 
aiding Mr. Tremaine in his work in an unusual man- 
ner. The question is, how many piano dealers read 
that department and accept the broadness of its in- 
tentions and realize the work that is being done in 
the covering of this country in reports from various 
sections as to what is going on in the way of music 
in the public schools ? 

This is not intended to depreciate the efforts that 
already have been made, and are being made, but is 
an appeal to the piano dealers of the country to ac- 
cept music as the basis of the piano, and to work 
accordingly. The piano will fall in line without any 
direct effort if music is accepted as an art that 
should be taught in our public educational institu- 
tions. 

In the last issue of the MusicaL Courier in the 
department of Music in the Schools and Colleges, 
there was presented a paper by Osborne McCon- 
athy, read before the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation at the meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 28, 1928. It is an interesting, condensed history 


of music in the public schools since 1876. It is well 


worth the reading. 

There is also in that department an editorial that 
gives to the intelligent piano dealer some comments 
that direct the mind toward the question of music 
in the schools, and is as follows: 


Comment 

Ronald Cunliffe, in the Dominant, asks that consideration 
be given to some requirements which he thinks one should 
demand from school music courses. ‘These requirements, 
of considerable interest to American school musicians, he 
states to be as follows: The pupil should have a working 
knowledge of song literature, a general idea of the history 
of music from about 1600 onwards, familiarity with the 
orchestra and its repertoire, and a background of general 
music education. 

He goes on to say: 
singing and teach music. 


“Scrap the traditional idea of school 
Cut away the insistence on this 
point or that—school orchestra, school choir, or whatever 
it be—and see the subject as a whole. Trust the boys to 
respond, not only as listeners, but as performers, as sing- 
ers. Treat them as potential musicians and actual artists.” 

To which we are obliged to say that the public schools are 
not for the purpose of making musicians or artists, although 
in the very nature of things some of both will be developed. 
To “scrap school singing” would be fatal alike to music in 
education, to musicianship, and to embryonic artistry in the 
realm of sound. 

In general we subscribe to the foreword in the Music 
Education series published by Ginn & Company, who with 
other publishers of this country have given music in educa- 
tion an impetus that will not be stopped by any such dictum 
as “scrap the traditional idea of school singing and teach 
music.” Here is the “credo” to which we refer: 

“Lead the children of America to-love good music and to 
fully appreciate the many qualities of beavty represented in 
this divine art. May this appreciation of beauty bring to 
them absorbing interest in those qualities of culture and 
refinement that will minister helpfully in bringing them 
peace, contentment and joy in living, making their leisure 
moments replete with happiness, to the end that their work 
and service may be performed with joy, buoyancy and effi- 
ciency. Teach the children the fundamentals of the art of 
music thoroughly. Expertly teach them to read music 
fluently, to sing beautifully, so that music may become to 
them a common, familiar, and intimate language for self- 
expression. But above all, foster and develop the emotional 
nature of America’s children. Train them to be keenly 
sensitive to the varying shades of higher aspirations of emo- 
tion as expressed in music, so that they may become sensi- 
tive to those spiritual influences beyond the finite horizon, 
the appreciation of which will bring to their lives a regen- 
erating force and power for better living.” 

To this we believe sound thinking musicians and educa- 
tors both here and over seas will say “Amen and Amen——.” 


In the Old Days 


Back in the days of the ’70’s, there are two illus- 
trations of what teaching music in the schools of 
that day meant to the piano, and which developed in 
after years to great piano institutions. D. H. Bald- 
win, the founder of the old Baldwin House of today, 
taught music in the schools of long ago in the Ohio 
Valley. Through this teaching of music in the rural 
and district schools, Mr. Baldwin occasionally sold 
a piano. He finally settled in Cincinnati and started 
the first Baldwin piano house. John Church did the 
same thing. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Church worked 
in the same field. They started in the piano busi- 
ness through that teaching of singing, be it ob- 
served, in the schools of their day. They had to go 
into the various settlements and organize singing 
classes. They did not think anything about teach- 


ing piano to those pupils, but they did teach singing. 

There is another illustration as to this building to 
the piano business through the teaching of singing 
in schools. Gilbert Smith, an old timer in the piano 
business, laid the foundation that enabled him to 
retire several years ago, through arriving at piano 
selling in the form of classes gleaned from the 
schools of the early days. In this work he did not 
take up the piano as a specialty, but he taught sing- 
ing. There are many other instances that could be 
recalled where the teaching of singing alone ied to 
the piano business. 


Music in the Schools 

All this may seem irrelevant to the mighty ques- 
tion of today, but in those days our country was not 
as big as it now is, yet there was the start of public 
education in music in the territories in which these 
men operated. The present situation presents a 
greater force required to bring music into our public 
educational institutions than it did then. Then it 
was the work of the individual. Today it may be 
said that it is the work of the individual, brought 
finally to mass foundation. Each piano man should 
lend aid to C. M. Tremaine in his great work be- 
cause the movement that was started by Mr. Tre- 
maine years ago was seemingly a futile effort, or 
as we say today, a gesture. This gesture has turned 
into a mighty sweep, and this through the work of 
the piano men individually to add their mite to the 
mighty sweep which has sprung from a slight ges- 
ture, and aided in the introduction of music into the 
public schools. 

Some may say that the musical institutions would 
object to this. They can not. It would simply mean 
the feeding into the musical specialty schools and 
would create a greater business for them, for busi- 
ness it is. 

The radio today is doing a great work in the mak- 
ing music known to the world at large. As has been 
said in these columns the music coming from the 
broadcasting stations of this country is of the high- 
est type. It is growing so fast that the broadcasters 
are having a hard time to meet the demand for good 
music. 


What Are Piano Dealers Doing? 


All this resolves itself into the one question of 
what the piano dealers themselves are doing to help 
or to take advantage of the situation. The better 
the music we have, the greater demand there will be 
for pianos. Do the piano dealers realize that the 
growth of music in this country, the demand for the 
best in music, is the basis of whatever piano busi- 
ness may be done? We can talk about what the 
manufacturers should do, yet the piano manufac- 
turers in the early days laid the foundation for 
the real work in music that now is with us. 

The old timers will recall that the manufacturers 
of concert grand pianos in the old days were called 
upon to support all musical movements. Without 
that aid we never would have our great orchestral 
field, our great opera offerings, nor would we have 
had the advantage of hearing the great artists of the 
past who were brought from Europe and were 
heard upon the concert stage. 

William Steinway was probably the greatest 
worker of any piano man living in this direction. 
That uplift that was started by William Steinway is 
now being carried on, and the other manufacturers 
who are assisting in the work. The Baldwin Com- 
pany is following up the same idea that formed the 
basis for the beginning of the Baldwin institution 
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Advice to the Young 


A young man who says he is just learning how 
to sell pianos wants to know when and where the 
savings the Mustcat Courter talks so much about 
begin. Advice to the young is always hard to ap- 
proach. Too many of the young men of today be- 
lieve they know everything. When such get into 
business after an up-to-date education of our mod- 
ern methods, he is fresh and eager to arrive to the 
executive point of employment. The time he has 
probably wasted in schools and colleges may be of 
value, but in truth much he has learned he can not 
sell. Those who have not had these “advantages” 
have been busy obtaining what can be sold in the 
way of experience. The one great obstacle to the 
young men striving to learn is the question of econ- 
omies. There is a distinct belief that if a piano be 
sold it brings in the money to pay. But it is here 
the youngsters do not seem to understand. There 
are a lot of Old Timers that have never learned this 
lesson as to where savings begin in piano selling. 
It may be told in few words. Savings begin at 
home, or at the boarding house the youngster may be 
living in. It follows in his own expenditures. Many 
men who belong to industrials look up the living 
expenses of dealers that they carry or who ask for 
accommodations as to the stocks they carry. Here 
is practically the keynote of a piano man’s finances 
—how much does it cost him to live? Col. Conway 
once turned down a dealer who wanted pianos on 
time because he carried too many lines. He then 
followed this up by inquiring what kind of a house 
the dealer lived in. When he found it was a man- 
sion, there was no question as to the future in the 
mind of Col. Conway. That dealer failed in three 
years after this decision. The young man who is 
striving to become a piano salesman can start right 
now in laying the foundation for his future by 
studying his personal expenditures. If he turns his 
income to the point he can save a little, no matter 
how much, he will in the end find that his start has 
already been made in economizing. If he finds he 
can save on a small income, he will eventually arrive 
at that point where he will go into business on his 
own, and there will be no need of his striving to 
learn where savings begin in business. It starts 
right with himself at any time during his life. The 
basic part most men learn that the balance wheel in 
personal expenses lies with his wife if he be mar- 
ried. A good, economical wife can make almost any 
piano man’s business. “What kind of a wife has 
he?” is asked more times than some suppose when 
the question of credit is uppermost as between the 
piano dealer and the manufacturer. 


> 


The Stradivari Varnish 


There was recently told in these columns of the 
discovery of Stradivari documents that included a 
formula for the famous violin maker’s varnish. Two 
facts have come to light regarding this discovery. 
One is that the documents are undoubtedly in the 
handwriting of Antonio Stradivari, and the other is 
that of Leandro and Antonio Bisiachi, violin mak- 
ers and collectors of Milan, have made a varnish in 
accordance with the formula and find that in every 
way it resembles the hue—orange shading to red— 
seen on the later Stradivarius instruments, and that 
the violin to which, after the usual evaporated oil 
varnish had been used, the varnish was applied and 
gave forth the mellow tones which characterize the 
Stradivarius above all other violins. 


Geo. P. Bent—His Book 


The long-looked for book of George P. Bent is 
at least one to be read. It is characteristically George 
P., as he is familiarly called by his many friends 
and intimates in the piano business. The book is of 
many pages, printed in small type and beautifully 
bound. It is entitled “Four Score and More.” It 
is dedicated to Mr. Bent’s old friend, Col. Payson, 
of Boston, known to all in the piano business and it 
might be added the music world of long ago. The 
dedication reads: “This book is dedicated to Colonel 
Edward Saxton Payson, dean of the Music Trade 
of America, my friend for many years, and whose 
age suggested the title of this book, ‘Four Score 
Years and More’.” Along with “Bits of Humorous 
History” there are found articles by many of the 
Old Timers in the piano business and industry, with 
numerous illustrations accompanying the historical 
comments on different states of this union and Euro- 


pean countries. The piano men have furnished their 
own stories of their lives with two exceptions, and 
the book is full of much that is of interest to piano 
men. Mr. Bent evidently has worked hard to com- 
pile this original addition to the literature of the 
day. His old friends will read with delight the piano 
lives of Mr. Payson, Gust Ad. Anderson, J. A. 
Bates, William Lincoln Bush, C. C. Chickering, 
George Clay Cox, C. A. Daniell, Robert Owen Fos- 
ter, W. F. Frederick, Jesse French, Ben H. Janssen, 
Herman Leonard, R. K. Maynard, Charles H. Par- 
sons, William B. Price, I. N. Rice, Adam Schneider, 
Otto Schultz, Gilbert Smith, W. N. Van Metre and 
others. There is much valuable data in Mr. Bent’s 
last effort. His viewpoint of the world is bright and 
sunny and he shows that his appreciation of the 
humor in life has much to do with his being the 
leader of those who hold to what is best and humor- 
ous, which is the one great panacea in afriving at 
four score and ten. 


Baldwin Statement 


More “straight” pianos, both in grands and up- 
rights, were sold in 1928 by the Baldwin Company 
than at any time in its history, according to the 
annual report of the company filed January 23 with 
the Stock Exchange. The total volume of busi- 
ness done for the year, exclusive of small goods 
sales, amounted to $13,312,972 and the profits for 
the year were $422,477.18, after deducting taxes and 
interest and making ample provision for depreciation 
and obsolescence in receivables, inventories, manu- 
facturing plants, machinery and equipment. The 
current assets shown by the statement as of Decem- 
ber 31 were $14,134,749, of which $9,524,840 were 
bills and accounts receivable, exclusive of agents’ 
equities, and $4,275,241 were inventories. The total 
of current liabilities amounted to $1,360,436, includ- 
ing bills payable, accounts payable and reserve for 
taxes. The surplus is shown to be $4,170,831, with 
reserves of $3,202,824. 


Keyboards Needed 


Many more pupils of the Oakland public schools 
would be studying the piano today if the schools 
had more keyboards, stated Glenn H. Woods at a 
recent meeting of the Music Trades Association of 
Northern California, held at the Athens Athletic 
Club, Oakland, Cal. Mr. Woods who is Superin- 
tendent of Music for the Music Division of the Oak- 
land public schools, gave a very interesting talk in the 
course of which he described the eagerness of the 
children to avail themselves of opportunities to study 
the piano. There are 22 teachers working with the 
keyboards now available in the Oakland public 
schools and teachers even carry keyboards in their 
autos from one class to another. Mr. Woods is a 
great enthusiast for music in the public schools and 
the music merchants of Oakland give him all the 
co-operation possible. Many of the keyboards now 
available in these schools were a gift from the Music 
Trades Associations of Northern California and it 
was very gratifying to the Directors to learn that, 
far from being neglected, the keyboards are used to 
the utmost extent. 


o————_ 


Concentration and Turnover 


A bulletin from the Seaboard National Bank re- 
cently carried an interesting story about a chain 
store that increased its capital turnover by “freez- 
ing out the shelf warmers.” A careful check on the 
demand for every commodity and brand was kept. 
After a definite period certain facts were established. 
The next step was to discontinue the lines which had 
proven to be a “sticker” and to concentrate upon 
the faster moving lines. Here, in brief form, is a 
model for retail piano dealers. If an advance survey 
of the territory with a view to predetermining the 
style and model demand, has not been taken, the 
next step is the one indicated above. If certain mod- 
els do not seem to move, even after a little extra 
pressure is applied, close it out and devote more 
energy in pushing lines that show results. This, 
however, is a bit broad, and a bit dangerous to apply 
indiscriminately. It may be that the salesmen are 
letting their individual preferences decide, instead of 
honestly trying to find out the customer’s demands. 
At any rate check up. It may well be that a certain 
salesman pushes a certain make and model because 
he gets better results. In other words by becoming 
a specialist he is a more efficient salesman. At any 
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rate, if a model, or even an entire line, is a sticker, 
either because the customers do not want them, or 
because the salesmen insist on pushing other lines, 
get rid of it. The object is to sell pianos not to keep 


them. 
a 


Price Maintenance 


The battered old Congressional football, price 
maintenance, will in all probability be further pushed 
into the background until the results of the investiga- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commission are made 
public. It is understood that a preliminary report by 
that body will be published in the near future but 
it is too much to hope that a final report will be 
ready for some months. Action on the price main- 
tenance bill now on the Congressional calendar will 
undouhtedly be held up until this new evidence is 
submitted. The United States Steel Corporation, 
General Motors, and the lumber industry are the 
present subjects of investigation, with others to fol- 
low. So with the substantial knowledge every one 
has of the slowness of legislative action where large 
and conflicting interests are involved, the matter is 
still in abeyance. Just what affect the allowing of 
the manufacturer to fix definitely the price at which 
his product must sell at retail would have upon the 
piano business is problematical. There are ways and 
means of dealing with consistent price cutters with- 
out involving liability under the anti-trust and re- 
straint of trade clauses. One thing it certainly 
would do, and that is to place direct responsibility 
for certain retail practises upon the shoulders of the 
manufacturer. 


Imagination and Hard Work 

The head of one of New York’s largest general 
wholesalers, when asked to analyze the elements of 
success, gave a rather astonishing retort. “Ahead of 
everything else,” he said, “I would put Imagination 
and Hard Work.” He then went on to explain that 
by the word Imagination he meant a wealth of things 
such as intelligence, courtesy, tact, service, honor, 
“and the vision to see that the inside of the can must 
be fully as attractive as the outside.” 

Here briefly is summed up a business creed that is 
worth studying. It is much at odds with the phil- 
osophy of the business man who is primarily con- 
cerned with getting the largest possible return for 
his investment with the minimum of effort. Funda- 
mentally, however, it is the bed rock of business rea- 
soning, and is the basis for solid business success. 
This year will provide a severe test of the business 
codes of many piano dealers, but certainly the dealer 
who has the imagination to visualize the task before 
him, the courage to face it squarely, and the energy 
to carry through his plans without flagging, has 
nothing to fear. 


The Slogan 


The committee in charge of the Slogan Contest of 


the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce has 
just released the final decision of the judges. The 
slogan is: The Richest Child Is Poor Without Mu- 
sical Training. This slogan was submitted by Mrs. 
Linnie Lewis Wilson, a piano teacher of Hamilton, 
Montana. It is said that about 120,000 slogans were 
submitted from widely separated parts of the United 
States. Curiously enough, the bulk of them came 
from women, with the music profession largely rep- 
resented. The event was well advertised, news of 
the contest being broadcast from several radio sta- 
tions from September to December 1, the closing 
date for entries. Approximately 440,000 leaflets 
were ordered by music dealers for distribution. The 
slogan is now open for the use of every manufac- 
turer, jobber, dealer, or other organization connected 
with the music industry. 


— eae 


The Public’s Savings 

There have been many wild theorists on national 
economics who have been pointing out the greater 
per capita amounts that were being spent yearly, fail- 
ing to take into account the fact that the per capita 
varning power has increased steadily. Now proof 
is brought forward showing that while America, as 
a nation, spends much, its citizens are likewise sav- 
ing more. According to one prominent official of 
the American Bankers Association, there are now 
some $28,400,000,000 in the savings banks of this 
country. Furthermore, the per capita deposits in 
savings banks has increased 113 per cent. from 1918 
to 1928, and 7.7 per cent. from 1927 to 1928. It may 
be annoying to retailers, piano dealers to find people 
preferring a savings account to a piano, but is cer- 
tainly an assurance as to the ultimate stability of 
the purchasing and consuming public. 
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A New International Musical 
Celebration Proposed for 1929 


Frederick N. Sard Outlines Plan for Commemorating Chopin and the 
100th Anniversary of the Upright Piano 


Frederick N. Sard, who has been prominent in 
many musical movements in the past, gives in a few 
words a somewhat tentative suggestion that should 
attract the attention of every piano man who be- 
lieves in music as an incentive to piano selling. 

Mr. Sard believes that the year 1929 is fraught 
with a great opportunity in that it is the centennial 
of the upright piano and also of the great composer 
Chopin. The event, Mr. Sard believes, would serve 
as something to mark the rebirth of the piano. 

The recent “comeback” of the upright piano evi- 
dently serves to enable the utilizing the fact that the 
piano is to be looked upon with favor by all piano 
men. The bringing the two events as the “One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Romanticism in Music” is 
worth considering. Mr. Sard has issued a draft of 
his ideas in the following: 


Plan to Observe the 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Upright Piano (1829-1929) 
and the 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Roman- 
ticism in Music 


The Rebirth of the Piano 


There are no panaceas in the world of busi- 
ness. 

There is universal agreement, however, that 
the piano industry stands in need of a well-con- 
ceived and dignified effort that will result in 
both prestige and profits. 

It is not easy to find a formula to fit the above 
specification, but we believe the following plan 
is worthy of the earnest consideration of the 
leaders of the industry. 

Publicity is a two-edged weapon, and unless 
it captures the better side of human nature, it 
can do mischief. Therefore, stunts are ruled 
out. 

An advertising campaign will be equally in- 
effective. Advertisements compete with other 
advertisements. 

We propose a plan, unique, compelling atten- 
tion through its dramatic values, and broad 
enough to gain public support. 


THE PLAN 


The success in prestige and sales consequent 
on the Beethoven and Schubert Centennials is 
a matter of record. But our plan relates neither 
to centennials nor to contests. We contemplate 
a celebration, not a commemoration. 

By an interesting coincidence, 1929 is the 
100th anniversary of the first attempt at an up- 
right piano, introduced by Robert Wornum. 
This was a low upright pianoforte with a new 
action, invented by Wornum. (See Grove’s Dic- 
tionary, vol. 3, p. 727.) 

1829 also witnessed the first flowering of ro- 
manticism in piano literature in the works of 
Chopin and Liszt, the two composers who are 
most closely identified with pianoforte tech- 
nique. In fact, Chopin was almost exclusively 
a composer for the piano. His works make an 
appeal to the masses, and especially to women. 
We do not mean to indicate by this that his 
compositions are effeminate; we refer to the 
Goethean sense in which he wrote: “The eternal 
feminine leads onward.” 

Therefore, it is proposed to designate 1929 as 
a festival year in the musical life of America, 
to be devoted to three purposes. 

First: The proper appreciation of the piano 
as the basic musical instrument and as the in- 
strument on which the great masters developed 
their most precious thoughts. We need not 


emphasize the fact that the piano makes its ap- 
peal to all classes and all ages, and embraces the 
child as well as the genius. 

Second: To make better known the piano 
works of Chopin and Liszt, through concerts, 
festival performances, literature and commu- 
nity meetings, through which shall be demon- 
strated the fact that the piano is a social, civic 
and educational necessity. 

Third: A publicity campaign based on hu- 
man interest articles relating the history of the 
pianoforte and the biographies of the greatest 
composers for the piano. In this field of activity 
it is confidently expected to have the support 
of the Federation of Music Clubs with its mem- 
bership of 500,000. 

THE PRACTICAL SIDE 


As in the case of the Beethoven and Schubert 
Centennials conducted by the writer, the music 
merchant was made the central figure in the ac- 
tivities, and there were brought to him disin- 
terested community support from chambers of 
commerce, fraternal organizations, culture 
clubs, music clubs, schools, churches, art or- 
ganizations, etc. The technique of this form 
of organization need not be elaborated here, but 
the evidence of its success is available in docy- 
mentary form. 


ORGANIZATION STEPS 

If the leaders of the piano industry approve, 
in principle, the fundamental idea of the plan, 
the writer will be glad to submit in chart form 
and with full explanation, a concrete operating 
plan in which every important phase of activity 
will be outlined. A method for financing a 
Piano Year will be submitted along with the 
detailed plan. 

There is one thing in all this that Mr. Sard is not 
prepared to give out at this time, but will prove of 
value in the efforts that are being made to create in- 
terest in the piano as a musical instrument. 

Chopin’s music is of and for the piano, generally 
speaking. All know its charm. A piano recital with- 
out Chopin is not always the best offering in con- 
trasts, for Chopin music is of a nature that appeals 
to the emotions in a way that must be accepted as 
desired by the feminine, no matter what mere man 
may say to the contrary. Mr. Sard argues that this 
appeal should be utilized by piano men in their efforts 
to further the piano. 

All must admit the fact that the woman in the 
home generally decides the question of the piano 
that is to be bought. If this centennial be taken up 
in the right manner by piano men, not only would 
the great composer receive the honor which belongs 
to one who gave the world so much to be thankful 
for in a musical way, will bring to bear the control- 
ling favor of those who have the most to say in piano 
buying. 

This may seem commercializing Chopin’s music, 
but we must give heed to the demands of the com- 
mercial to the arts. It is useless to deny that music 
is furthered in its essentials as to bringing the ear 
to appreciate the music of the piano, and as Mr. 
Sard says create a desire for more Chopin music in 
that such music is appealing and loved by all. 

Let piano men stop and study what is offered in 
this opportunity. For long has C. M. Tremaine 
struggled in his efforts to bring the piano into his art- 
istic advances as to music, but there does not seem 
to have been anything that could be utilized to this 
end. 

To accept Mr. Sard’s suggestions allows of the 
piano being brought to the fore in the celebrating 
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the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the upright 

form of piano, which now is so necessary in the 

apartment homes with small rooms, and join this 

with the birth of the great Polish composer. 
rs 


Expressions 


(Continued from page 53) 


by D. H. Baldwin in his singing classes in the Ohio 
Valley. But today, instead of the Baldwin name 
being heard through the small singing classes in the 
Ohio Valley, there are millions called on to hear the 
name Baldwin linked up with music, and this music 
of the highest type. 

No piano dealer can afford to ignore the necessity 
of aiding in the work that is led by C. M. Tremaine 
and his Bureau for the Advancement of Music. It 
may be little, but it will help. 
center will find his work creates a greater influence 
than he can understand or estimate. Music is today 
a necessity. In the olden times when Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Church, and Mr. Smith were giving singing les- 
sons in rural schools, music was looked upon as 
something feminine. The male impedimenta of that 
day stood off and laughed at their own species when 
they took an interest in music. It is a question 
Whether the male today is not foremost in the de- 
mand for music. 


The dealer in a small 


That, however, is not important, but there is one 
thing certain, music is going into the public schools 
of this country, and that because the people demand 
it. They are demanding it today in a somewhat 
haphazard manner, but the real force behind the 
demand should be those who manufacture and sell 
pianos. The piano dealer should become familiar 
with this great musical movement by reading the 
department in the Musica Courier devoted to this 
phase of music. It links up music with the public 
schools and with the people. 
should read the special department of Music in the 
Public Schools, for it is the basis of forwarding the 
piano as the basic musical instrument. 
some idea of what music is doing throughout this 
country as applied to the public schools. The fact 
that a department of this character in a great paper 
like the MusicaL Courter is evidence of the great 
advance of music in America. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


a 
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Keep the Consumer Dissatisfied 


The above startling statement was recently made 
by Charles F. Kettering, general director of the 
research laboratories of the General Motors Corp., 
in an article printed in Nation’s Business. In the 
course of that article he pointed out that in the auto- 
mobile industry, the demand for new cars was kept 
up by convincing the owner of last year’s model, not 
that it was not sufficient for his needs, but that he 
would get better service in the new one. In other 
words the fate of the current year’s production was 
based on the efficacy of the campaign to make own- 
ers of last year’s and the year’s before model, dis- 
satisfied. This is an appeal that has long been lack- 
ing in the piano business. In fact it seems that the 
very opposite is being constantly preached. There 
is no chance for such a condition arising, as long as 
some of the most reputable houses in the industry 
continue to advertise the purchase of a piano as a 
lifetime investment. This form of advertising is 
true in many ways. Certainly a piano will give many 
more years of service than an automobile. However, 
it does not make for sales, nor is it strictly true that 
a piano does not show a definite degree of depre- 
ciation each year. Every piano dealer, no doubt, has 
been confronted with the practical results of this 
form of advertising. A good part of the public has 
very definitely gotten the idea that pianos appreciate 
in value with the passage of years, rather than de- 
preciate. Pianos which have no value, even as junk, 
are offered to dealers at fabulous prices, as antiques, 
or heirlooms. If the dealer gives such people an 
honest estimate, they are exceedingly suspicious. 
Furthermore, the presence of one of these rattle traps 
and moths’ nests often prevent the entry of a mod- 
ern piano into the home. Perhaps the time has come 
for a definite revision of piano advertising psychol- 
ogy. One of the first revisions would be the doing 
away with the “lifetime of service guaranteed.” 


Every piano dealer 


It gives also 
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Some Simple Tests 
on Piano Tuning 


William C. Stonaker, vice-president of the New 
York division of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners, to whom the Musicat Courier is already 
indebted for some of his enlightened comments on 
piane tuning, comes forward again with some in- 
teresting material. Mr. Stonaker makes the bold as- 
sertion that many piano teachers do not know when 
the piano is properly tuned, the reason for this being 
that they do not know how to apply the tests. He 
offers the following simple tests which may be used 
to tell whether the tuner has done his job properly 
or not: 


Can You Tell When Your Piano Has Been 
Properly Tuned? 


sefore giving the tests, a little explanation is necessary. 

The violinist tunes his A string to a pitch pipe, tuning 
fork or to the piano he is to play with. He then draws his 
bow across his A and D strings which form what is known 
in harmony as a FIFTH. 

Bear in mind he does not pick the strings one after the 
other but draws the bow across both strings simultaneously 
and tunes the D string to the A until they produce no waves 
or pulsations of tone but sound smooth and almost as though 
they were one string 

The same holds true for the D and G strings and for the 
A and E strings. In other words he tunes perfect diatonic 
fifths. 

This cannot be done on a keyed instrument such as the 
piano or organ because, if we were to tune twelve perfect 
fifths, we arrive back at the starting note and find it is 
almost one ninth of a tone out of tune with the pitch we 
started with. Also if we tune three perfect major thirds, 
one on top of the other, which makes one octave, we find 
the same state of affairs. Therefore, we temper the different 
intervals such as fourths, fifths, major and minor thirds and 
sixths, putting them all out of tune just a trifle, but accord 
ing to definite rules of science so that the entire instrument 
is properly tempered, (a very little bit out of tune) but 
sounds in tune, when properly done. It would take a large 
book to tell how and why this is done but here are a few 
simple tests you might try the next time your piano is tuned, 

they may save you from continuing to employ an un- 
qualified tuner. The middle part of your piano has three 
strings to each note that must be tuned exactly alike and is 
called a unison 

All intervals, except the octave, are tuned a trifle imper- 
fectly and produce a wave or vibrato which can be dis- 
tinctly heard with a little practice, especially in the middle 
section of the instrument. 

In testing, NEVER strike one note after the other but 
strike them together and hold a few seconds so as to hear 
the wave, which is produced by the co-inciding partial tones 
of the interval being tested. 

First.—The piano should be up to pitch (440 A). Every 
piano owner should have a correct tuning fork and keep it 
on the piano to compare with its corresponding note on the 
instrument 

SEconp.—All octaves should exactly co-incide, no matter 
how far apart. Test by striking them simultaneously 

Tuirp.—All intervals ascending increase in their beat rate. 
Test middle C and its octave C below, then the lower C-to-E 
flat (a minor third) should beat seven times per second. 
E flat to middle C (a major sixth)—seven times per second. 
F to A (major third) seven times per second. 

Or compare the intervals in this manner— 

Using C one octave below middle C as a starting note 
to E fat = 7 times per second. 
to E natural 5 times per sec. 
3 times in five seconds 
2 and one-quarter times 
6 times per sec. 
sharp as a starting note we have one-half beat 


per sec. 


Using C 
jaster. 


FourtH.—All major and minor thirds ascending chro- 
matically increase approximately one-half beat per second : 

Thus: F-A seven per second. 

F%-AZ% seven and one-half per sec. 

G-B eight per second and so on. 

Likewise the major and minor sixths. 

The same F and middle D, beat eight times per second. 

F —. and D sharp beat eight and a half times. 

G and E, beat nine times per second, and so on. 

Middle A and D (a fourth) beat one time per second or 
five times in five seconds while G and D beat three times in 
five seconds. The temperament is layed usually within the 
octave F below middle C to the F above middle C but it is 
better to extend the temperament to include the C below 
middle C and then tune all thirds, fourths, fifths and sixths 
to their correct beating rates within this octave and a half. 

Another very good test of the temperament can be made 
with the fourth and the following fifth which beat alike thus : 
Starting with any note for instance C below middle C and 
its fourth F beats three times in five seconds the same as 
F up to middle C (a fifth) so in any octave you have the 
same beat rate in the lower fourth as you have in the upper 
fifth. This holds good over the entire piano or organ. 

Also in every octave you have the minor third, and the 
major sixth, which rests on the upper note of the minor 
third and completes the octave, beating the same. 

To serious students of music let me recommend a scientific 
book entitled “Sensation of Tone” by Helmholtz, published 
1861. Our present tempered scale dates back to John Sebas- 
tion Bach who conceived it and wrote “The Well Tempered 
Clavichord” to demonstrate his theory. 


Piano Men on Traffic Committee 


A number of prominent piano officials have been chosen 
to serve on the special committee which is to study New 
York’s traffic problem. This committee is to consist of five 
hundred representative business men, with John A. Harriss, 
former deputy police commissioner as chairman. Hermann 
Irion, of Steinway & Sons, and Herbert Simpson, president 
of Kohler & Campbell have been appointed as official repre- 
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sentatives for the music trades. W. H. Alfring, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aeolian Company is also a member of the gen- 
eral committee. 


John H. Parnham Buys 
Interest in Howard Radio 


John H. Parnham, president of the Everett Piano Com- 
pany of South Haven, Mich., is preparing to go heavily 
~ the radio business. It is reported that he and James 

Barron, vice-president of the Everett Piano Company, 
te acquired substantial stock interests in the Howard 
Radio Company of Chicago, and both have been elected to 
the Board of Directors of that concern. It is now credit- 
ably reported that the plant of the Howard Radio Company 
will be moved to South Haven, where a special factory will 
be built for the manufacture of Howard radio receiving 
sets on the ground immediately adjoining the Everett plant. 
The Howard products are considered high class and include 
a full line of radio receivers and combination radio and 
phonograph units, including modern A. C. sets. These sets 
are licensed under the R. C. A. patents as also under the 
Hazeltine, Latour, Hogan, and Miessner patents. 
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Tri-State Tuners Meeting 


The tuners of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, annual tri- 
state meeting will be held in Indianapolis, February 11 and 
12. Among the questions listed for discussion are: How a 
successful tuning business may be built, How to revive 
“dead” customers, The folly of low prices, Has there been 
an increase or loss of business to those who have advanced 
their prices?, How to capitalize every source of tuning 
service, Teacher cooperation, How to advertise effectively 
though inexpensively. A number of technical questions will 
also be discussed. 


Fire Destroys Two Music Houses 

In a recent fire in Bethlehem, Pa., two of the largest 
music houses in the city were completely destroyed and a 
large part of the stock in each case ruined before it could 
be rescued from the flames. These two houses were Koehler’s 
Music Store at 20 East Third street, and Phillips Music 
Store at 24 East Third street. The fire swept through an 
entire business block before it could be subdued. 
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MUSICIANS SUPPLIED WITH INSTRUMENTS BY 
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One of the great accomplishments of the Wurlitzer organization has been the collection of a vast number of fine instru- 


ments to supply the needs of musicians in this country. 
the priceless old masters. 


The body of musicians pictured above is the 


These instruments range in value from a few hundred dollars to 


Abbas Quartet of San Francisco. Each of these 


artists found an instrument suited to his needs in the Wurlitzer collection, 














Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 


MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 


manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Used by the 
386-388 Second 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
ane molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches an repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high- ae piano 


benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mic 





MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway’s acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls.. 
two verses, three choruses. -expression line. .singing notes 

-printed words. .lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick galling programs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 Bast 19th St., New York. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, ik and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, “French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils, 
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Willis & Co. to Carry Complete 
American Line in Montreal 


Robert A. Willis, vice-president of Willis & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, was a recent visitor to New York, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the American Piano Company at 
Ampico Hall on Fifth avenue. Mr. Willis was accompanied 
on his trip by Charles E. Patterson, sales manager of the 
company. 

Speaking about conditions in the Canadian trade, Mr. 
Willis stated that great progress is being made in the matter 
of group piano instruction. This work is in charge of Capt. 
A. S. Atkinson, Director of the Canadian Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. Courses for teachers of group 
training classes have been introduced as optional subjects 
in the University of Montreal, and McGill University, two 
of the most famous educational institutions in Canada. The 
work of introducing group classes in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Canada is also well under way. 

Mr. Willis predicted generally prosperous conditions in 
Canada during 1929. He stated that the business of his own 
company for the past year had been good. Analyzing the 
piano demand, he said that American styles were in favor, 
with the five foot three inch grand as the most popular 
size of piano. There is a good demand for high grade 
pianos, according to Mr. Willis, while the upright player 
demand has fallen away to almost nothing. 

He also described the promotional campaign of the 
Canadian Piano Manufacturers’ Association, which he said, 
was very much along the lines as that instituted by the 
promotional committee of the American manufacturer. The 
difference was in the fact that local newspapers rather than 
national magazines were used. Also, due to the localized 
nature of the campaign, the support of the dealers in pay- 
ing part of the advertising cost is being sought. 

Mr. Willis stated that his father, A. P. Willis, although 
eighty-four years old, was still the active head of the busi- 
ness, going to business promptly each day, although he was 
considerably aided in the management by having four sons 
in charge of individual departments. 

The purpose of Mr. Willis’ visit was to close negotiations 
for handling the Mason & Hamlin. Willis & Co. have rep- 
resented the Knabe for forty-four years, and the Chickering 
for eighteen years. 


Los Angeles Dealers Initiate 
Cooperative Teaching Campaign 


The music trades of Los Angeles, in conjunction with the 
Los Angeles Evening Express, is planning a gigantic pub- 
licity campaign for the purpose of exploiting the piano 
and piano teaching. A cooperative advertising campaign of 
ten weeks will be inaugurated, through the Express. In 
conjunction with this there will be a ten weeks campaign 
on piano playing in the Music Arts Studio Building, where 
a number of studios have been engaged for this purpose. 

The Los Angeles Evening Express is planning to sell 
three months’ subscriptions to that paper, the cost of which 
is $1.80. With this subscription will be given free of charge 
a course in piano playing, the course being called “Learn 
to Play the Piano in One Hour.” 
music trade is paying $4,000 towards the expense of main- 
taining the studios and services of instructors. The balance 
is being paid by the Evening Express. 

According to present plans, publicity for the campaign 
will include ten full pages, ten half pages, and ten quarter 
pages, as well as editorials, feature stories, and news articles. 
Information will also be broadcast over station KNX, Los 
Angeles, owned and operated by the Express. 


Petition of Dissolution 
| Filed Against Chase-Hackley 


A petition for dissolution and the appointment of a receiver 
has been filed against the Chase-Hackley Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Pending appointment, the Bankers Trust 
Company of Muskegon, temporary receiver, has called a 
hearing for February 25, at which time persons interested 
must show cause why the dissolution should not be allowed. 

According to present plans, the plant will be continued in 
operation until May 18, at which time the four months’ 
lease held on three floors of the building by the Automatic 
Musical Instrument Co., at $1,000 a month, expires. 

In the petition the assets of the company were listed at 
$278,982.56, and the liabilities at $144,158.91. The factory 
building and real estate is valued at $100,000. 

The Chase-Hackley Piano Co. came into existence on 
May 20, 1899, as the successor to the Chase Bros. Piano Co., 
under which name the business had been moved to Muskegon 
in 1890. The original capitalization of the company was 
$220,000, of which $145,829 was represented by common 
stock and $74,180 was in preferred stock. 

The main plant of the company is 50 feet wide, 288 feet 
long, and four stories high. The company also owns about 
409 feet of lake frontage on Muskegon Lake, which has,a 
depth of more than 1,000 feet. It is located near the site 
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It is understood that the ~ 


of the new Grand Trunk railroad car ferry dock now under 
construction. 

The Chase Bros. Piano Co., predecessor to the Chase- 
Hackley Piano Co., was organized in 1863. It was located 
at Ripley, O., for seventeen years, and then was moved 
to Grand Rapids in 1880. In 1890, the Chase brothers, 
Braden S., Clarence, and Leon, were induced to move their 
plant to Muskegon, a distance of about forty miles farther 
west. 

On May 20, 1899, the Chase-Hackley Piano Co. was in- 
corporated. For nearly twenty years after the incorpora- 
tion of the company under the present name, Braden S. 
Chase continued as vice-president and general manager. 
Upon his death about fifteen years ago, Harry D. Bradley 
became general manager, and in September 1924, E. L. 
Atherton, now managing director of the company took 
charge. 

The present officers of the company are: president, W. 
Mann, Pasadena, Cal.; vice-president, Aarand Dubee, Mich: 
igan Trust Co., Grand Rapids; secretary, C. V. Bertsch; 
treasurer, Thomas H. Hume. These men, with E. L. Ather- 
ton, and George A. Hume constitute the Board of Directors. 


Grinnell Bros. Hold Annual 
‘Branch Managers Convention 


The annual convention of Grinnell branch store and de- 
partment managers was held in Detroit, January 7-10, in- 
clusive. These’ meetings were inaugurated a number of 
years ago and are always productive in formulating a uni- 
fied sales plan for the Grinnell organization. At these meet- 
ings the business of the past year is carefully reviewed and 
analyzed with a view of determining the factors that made 
for sales stimulation and also to uncover any weak spots in 
the system. There is an equally careful estimation of busi- 
ness conditions affecting present business and the likely de- 
velopments of the year. 

At this meeting about sixty members were present from 
the nine Grinnell stores in Detroit and representatives from 
the following branches: Ann Arbor, Bay City, Birmingham, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Hillsdale, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Monroe, Pontiac, Port Huron, Saginaw, Traverse 
City, Wyandotte, and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Lima, and 
Toledo, Ohio; and Windsor, Ont. 

As usual prominent figures in the piano, phonograph, and 
radio industries were heard, one entire session being given 
over to these outside speakers. Hermann Irion, of Steinway 
& Sons, and president of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce was an, honored guest and speaker as were the 
following: C. Alfred Wagner, vice-president of the Aeolian 
Company; E. R. Jacobson, — of the Straube Piano 
Company, Hammond, Ind.; D. D. Luxton, vice-president of 
Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, Mass.; Henry Hew- 
itt, wholesale sales manager of the M. Schulz Piano Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; George E. Mansfield, vig -president of 
the Everett Piano ‘Company, Chicago, IIl.; A. rg as- 
sistant sales manager of the Freshman Radio Corp.; W. 
Lorenz, sales manager of the Kellogg’ Radio Corp. : A A. 
Trostler, sales manager of the Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp. ; 
and H. E. Grubb, vice-president of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. 

The annual banquet was held at the Hotel Statler, with 
E. W. Grinnell, vice-president of the company acting as 
chairman and toastmaster. 

It was given out by the offtcials of the company that 
Grinnell Bros. anticipate a very good year in 1929. The 
scope of activities of the company will not be diminished, but 
is expected to expand. The business of 1928 was satisfac- 
tory. 


Leiter Estate Totals $500,000 


In the will of Lazarus Leiter, the well know music mer- 
chant of Syracuse, N. Y., whose death was recently reported 
in the Musica Courter, the bulk of the estate goes to 
Harry N. Leiter, the son active in the management of the 
business. The estate is valued at $500,000. In the Syracuse 
newspapers considerable notice was given to this event, the 
human interest side of the story being emphasized. It was 
stated that Mr. Leiter first came to Syracuse in 1853 as a 
poor German immigrant boy, and that the accumulation of 
this money was due to his own unaided efforts, and business 
acumen. 


Three New North Branches 


The F. A. North Company of Philadelphia, Pa., opened 
three new branch stores during January. These stores are 
all in the Philadelphia territory and are designed to service 
the suburban territories more effectively than in the past. 
One store is located in the Kensington district, another in 
the Frankford district, and the third in Manayunk. These 
stores will be operated with a minimum of floor salesmen, 
and will act as headquarters for the outside crews now oper- 
ating in those territories. 


A. L. Maresh Reelected President 


A. L. Maresh was reelected president of the Cleveland 
Music Trades Association at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held January 16 at the Hotel Winton. This 
makes his fourth consecutive term. Harry Valentine was 
elected vice-president, and R. C. Hyre, secretary-treasurer. 
The annual banquet will be held in March. 


David J. Stevens Dead 


David J. Stevens, superintendent of the action department 
of the Amphion Piano Player Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
died while at work in the plant. He was sixty years old. He 
was formerly superintendent of the action division of Chick- 
ering & Sons jg Boston. He is survived by his wife and 
two children. 
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The presence of the 
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in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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Count George Hay du Barry Files Suit 
Against P. S. Wick—The Probable 
Basis of the Suit and the Remedy— 
The Old Trouble of Stencils. 


News comes from Seattle, State of Washington, that 
Mrs. Margaret J. Du Barry, wife of Count George H. Du 
Barry, has brought suit against P. S. Wick and P. S. Wick 
Company, the St. Paul piano manufacturers. An alleged 
breach of contract formed the basis of the suit which has 
been filed in the superior court for $116,000 damages. 

The claim is made by Mrs. Du Barry that a contract was 
entered into in 1926 and still is in force, that entitles the 
plaintiff, she alleges in her complaint, to distribution rights 
in the Western part of Washington. The plaintiff claims 
that she has expended large sums in advertising and the 
effort to build up good will for Wick and his company 
during the past two years. It is claimed that C. L. Cline, a 
rival retail dealer, has been distributing an instrument man- 
ufactured by the P. S. Wick Company in the same terri- 
tory. In addition to a judgment for $116,000, the plaintiff 
requests the granting of a permanent order restraining the 
defendant from furnishing pianos to C. L. Cline for dis- 
tribution. 

The piano man can make a few surmises in this distribu- 
tion. It may be, The Rambler presumes, that the P. S. 
Wick Company has been making pianos under different 
names for both Count Du Barry and C. L. Cline. Those 
who have read the alluring advertisements of Count Du 
Barry, probably acting for his wife, will recall the patent 
that is installed in the Du Barry piano, or whatever the name 
of the instrument might be. The probabilities are that the 
P. S. Wick Company manufacture these pianos for Count 
Du Barry at the same time they manufacture pianos for 
C. L. Cline under another name. 

There is a lot of this kind of work going on in the piano 
business. One of the hardest competitions for two dealers 
to get into is where they have the same manufacturer 
making pianos for them under different names. 

Of course, the piano business at this time has got to a 
point where the word “stencil” is taboo. 
factories where stencils are made and which in truth have 
become orphans’ homes for different names, are beginning to 
see that the Musica Courter Extra was right when it pro- 
claimed against the stencil, and twenty-five years ago pre- 
dicted what it would do to the piano industry, and which 
was confirmed during the past year. 

This Seattle incident is probably a reflection upon the in- 
juries done the piano as a musical instrument through the 
use of different names by the same manufacturer. It has 
to be proved, of course, that the P. S. Wick Company 
manufactured pianos bearing different names to supply 
these two dealers in Seattle. We are just presuming, and if 
The Rambler is wrong, he will very gladly make the cor- 
rection. This is simply an incident. 

All this may result in long litigation, or it may be settled 
out of court, but what is related here is just what was 
printed in the Seattle daily papers. Count Du Barry is 
perfectly able to take care of himself if he has been in- 
jured, and the fact that the suit was entered by his wife 
would indicate that the Count is acting for his wife. As 
far as Mr. Cline is concerned, he is probably an innocent 
sufferer. The P. S. Wick Company will have to bear the 
brunt of the legal affray. 

Such suits as this do no good to the piano itself. It will 
cause a loss of confidence on the part of the people in the 
state of Washington; no matter what make of piano may 
be offered to the innocent purchaser, one who knows nothing 
about the various makes of pianos or the facts as regards the 
piano orphan asylums that have a flock of different names, 
all being of the same breed, those who are approached by 
piano salesmen will naturally be suspicious. 


The various piano 


The Rambler remembers in his piano selling days that a 
stencil piano was handled with apprehension by the dealer. 
Today, the average dealer does not know whether the piano 
that he is selling is a stencil or not, in many instances. This 
does not mean to say that the pianos furnished Count Du 
Barry by the P. S. Wick Company were stencils, or that 
the pianos furnished by the same company to C. L. Cline 
were stencils. That remains to be proven. If, however, 
Mr. Cline was selling pianos manufactured by Wick, it 
would seem, if what is in the Seattle papers be true, that 
Mrs. Du Barry has cause for action. As to.the amount of 
damages, that naturally would be left to a legal decision, 
whether that decision be rendered by a judge or a jury. 

The Rambler would like to be upon the jury that would 
try this case if he had the opportunity. Not that he would 
feel that he could settle the case himself, but he would have 
a lot of joy in making a study of each individual juror’s 
reaction as to what is a legitimate piano and what is a 
stencil. 
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The Remarkable Work That the House 
of Baldwin Is Doing for the Entire 
Piano Business Through Its New 
Radio Broadcast—A New Appeal 
for the Piano. 


The Rambler hopes that the piano salesmen of this country 
will appreciate what is being done for their cause through 
the broadcasting of the Baldwin House which is to be in- 
augurated Sunday, February 3. If the hearing of the piano 
upon the concert stage has done so much in the past, what is 
to be expected through this great broadcasting that will 
reach every radio east of the Rocky Mountains. The hear- 
ing of the great pianists with the Baldwin piano must cer- 
tainly have the same effect. 

When one considers the magnitude of this effort on the 
part of the Baldwin, one can but feel that there will come 
to the piano and to every piano salesman an aid and assist- 
ance in their approaches to prospective buyers that could 
hardly be estimated. Every piano salesman knows what it 
means in his piano selling efforts to have the prospective 
purchaser acquainted with piano music. 

Up to the time of the radio, music hearing was confined 
to the few who could attend the concerts of the great 
artists, and this now is changed to audiences of millions. 

Allowing for a percentage that may not hear the Baldwin 
programs, certain it is that even with an allowance of a 
high percentage, millions yet will hear the wonderful artists 
and the excellent programs that will be provided through 
the pianists and the singers. 

The Baldwin piano has been accepted by more broadcast- 
ing stations than any other one make of piano, and this due 
to its tone quality which is carried over the air with a 
purity that is astonishing when the radio is in full accord 
with the broadcasting. 

Let the piano salesman study what this means. 

Let them utilize it. It means just as much to the sales- 
men of other makes of pianos as it does to the Baldwin. 

There have been piano men who remarked that the Bald- 
win broadcasting would do as much good for other manu- 
facturers as for the Baldwin. This was fully understood 
by the great Cincinnati house when it entered into this 
demonstration. It has not been the end and aim of the 
Baldwin house to want to sell all the pianos that the people 
demand. This house knows, however, that if other manu- 
facturers are doing well, that their wonderful organization 
can then do as well, if not better. Here is the commercial 
side of this art industry. Let all do well, and the more 
pianos that are manufactured and sold, the more each unit 
will profit thereby. 

The bigness and broadness of this move on the part of 
the Baldwin house is of unusual significance. It illustrates 
that the piano is here with us, will remain with us. With 
the proper publicity and work on the part of the men in the 
field who furnish the contact with the people, there can be 
as many pianos sold as ever before. 

This Baldwin effort should prove a galvanizing incentive 
to the entire industry and trade. Each salesman should 
utilize this demonstration of the beauties of the piano as a 
musical instrument. They should talk about it. They should 
utilize it in their arguments whether they are selling Bald- 
win pianos or some other make of piano. The salesman 
should remember that the piano is being heard in the homes 
of the people under the same circumstances that the pianos 
are being heard in the concert halls of the larger cities. It 
will prove of benefit in the rural districts. It will reach out 
to the isolated parts of the country where the great artists 
have not been heard, and there is that influence being ex- 
erted that will prove of value. 

Every piano man in the United States should thank the 
Baldwin house for this rejuvenation of the piano and bring- 
ing it to the ears of the people. It is a great musical force 
that will prove of benefit, for the programs that are being 
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arranged for this series of concerts ‘will be varied and pro- 
vided by artists of renown. 

The literature that is being sent out by the Baldwin house 
to its own people is of such value that the returns in the 
way of piano sales will undoubtedly be satisfactory to the 
Baldwin house. This literature, of course, can not be util- 
ized by other manufacturers, but a study of the literature 
will act as an incentive in the direction of publicity of the 
higher class, for the Baldwin indulges in no claptrap 
efforts to promote the products of its great plants. All 
in all, this can be looked upon as one of the greatest 
appeals to the people for the piano that has ever been 
attempted in piano history. 

Rene 


Piano Dealers Have Not Yet Solved the 
Problem of Radio Service—Home 
Repairs Often the Basis of the Difh- 
culty—Accidents of Broadcasters. 


The great trouble piano dealers are experiencing with 
radio service tends to disagreeable results as to profits. If 
radios are not looked after when complaints are made, there 
is a bad impression goes out against the houses that sells 
them. If, however, the music dealers inculcate the idea into 
the minds of the buyers of radios that all calls for repairs 
must be paid for, then would the radio owners give more 
attention to the possibilities of the radio in getting out of 
order. The following semi-editorial from the New York 
Times is rather interesting in this direction: 


Troubles of a Broadcaster 


When a radio fan finds his set suddenly go mute in the 
midst of his favorite program his first thought is that some- 
thing is wrong with the tubes, batteries, condensers or con- 
nections. He rolls up his sleeves and gives the interior a 
good going over. Often enough, the announcement that an 
S OS has put everything else off the air comes through just 
as he has made sure that the set is in good working order. 

There are other causes for holding up broadcasting which 
put the burden of silence on the sending and not on the re- 
ceiving apparatus. Not so long ago a field mouse kept radio 
fans around Philadelphia from hearing District Attorney 
Monaghan tell about his grand jury investigation. Just as 
he began speaking the radio went dead. The mouse had run 
across an open condenser and caused a short circuit. By the 
time the trouble was found the speech was over. 

Another radio disaster was due to a new pair of shoes. 
As the orchestra leader raised his baton to begin the program 
his feet slipped on the polished maple boards of the director’s 
stand and he executed a perfect comedy fall. In trying to 
save himself he crashed into the microphone, which was 
completely knocked out. The radio audience had to wait 
until conductor and microphone were disentangled. 


There are many radio owners who persist in endeavoring 
to make repairs if there is an apparent necessity for repairs, 
themselves. It is a mistake to do this. Far better is the 
calling in of a service man. 

An experienced man can readily tell whether a radio is 
out of order or not. There is a phase of this, however, that 
causes many a radio owner to wonder why it is that his 
radio costs so much for repairs if he is utilizing the ser- 
vices of some one who does that kind of work. It is hard 
to say, but it is a fact that some radio service men will con- 
fuse the owner of the instrument by claiming that this or 
that must be purchased, and make a profit on what is sold. 

There is probably the same mark-up on tubes, etc., as 
there is on the instrument itself. Therein lies a good profit 
for the service man. The piano dealer, knowing these things, 
should guard against them. The Rambler had an experience 
of this kind some time ago with his radio that cost him a 
great deal of trouble and expense. The service man either 
was ignorant of the demands of his calling or he wished to 
make some extra money by the selling of an expensive tube. 
It was discovered afterward that the tube that the service 
man had discarded was not dead—in fact, is now doing ser- 
vice as it had before the service man was called in. 

The Rambler recalls during his early days of being edu- 
cated to be a radio fan that he turned off the current, think- 
ing that the instrument was dead, called in a service man 
to make repairs, the service man tinkered with the instru- 
ment a few minutes then put in about an hour talking about 
broadcasting, etc., and the different kinds of radios, and 
handed in a bill for $3.50. There was nothing the matter 
with the radio, nor was there any trouble with the broad- 
casting. The new allocation of the Government commis- 
sion had created troubles, and the probabilities are that the 
instrument would have begun working in ten or fifteen min- 
utes, or probably five, yet it cost $3.50 to the profit of the 
service man, while the radio received the blame. 

It is well that all dealers should give this information to 
customers when they buy. It would obviate a good deal of 
trouble and expense. Radio service should pay a profit, just 
as piano tuning should pay a profit. Those who sell pianos 
and have the radio for a side line should keep the tuning 
and the radio service separate. It would be a little trouble, 
probably, to learn just how to arrive at the making the radio 
service profitable or even self sustaining. If the latter, that 
in itself would be a profit as to name building. The piano 
tuner has nothing to sell, but the radio service man has, if 
the radio requires new parts, especially tubes. It does not 
cost much to arrive at these conclusions, and to know what 
service costs is just as well as it is to know what tuning 
costs. 
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“AT THE BALDWIN” PROGRAMS 


EACH SUNDAY, BEGINNING FEBRUARY 3rd 
7:30 to 8:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
6:30 to 7:00 P. M. Central Standard Time 
5:30 to 6:00 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 


announces a nation-wide demonstration of such scope and character as to 
make it of tremendous benefit to every piano dealer. 4 Baldwin inaugurates a 
series of Sunday radio presentations with distinguished Artists over eighteen 
stations of the National Broadcasting Company’s Blue Network. {The 
purpose is to present to millions of Americans a vivid picture of the piano’s 
place in the family circle, the part it plays to enrich every-day life, the wealth 
of happiness and inspiration it brings to leisure hours... A notable Baldwin 
enterprise to promote the piano as the one essential musical instrument in 
every home. 


CheBaldwin Piano Company 


Divisions of The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO New YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE St. LoUIS DENVER’ SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Weekly Review or m Worlds Music 


Sins Gracey 


Who Achieved a Notable Success as Valentine in Faust at Philadelphia. 








